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PREFACE. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Ga::cUcer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
Editor hns not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 
^work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the ah-^ady 
existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible by 
contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft through '' 
*he press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the 
torrections and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and 
‘ssuing the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gascttccr of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gaseiieer compiled 
betiveen iSyo and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; while 
the report on the census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present 
,'olume, Section A. of .Chap. V. (General Administration), and the 
whole of Chap. VI. (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by 
the Deputy Commissioner; Section A. of Chap. III. (Statistics of 
Population) has been taken from the Census Report ; while here and 
there, passages have been specially written for the work. But with 
these exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, if 
not quite verbally from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already referred 
to, Vr’hich again was largely based upon Captain Cracroft’s Settlement 
Report of the district. 

The report in question was written in 1S64, and, modelled on the 
meagre lines of the older settlement reports, afibrds very inadequate 
material for an account of the district. No better or fuller material, 
however, was either available or procurable within the time allowed^ 
But when the settlement operations now in progress are completed, 



a second and more complete edition of this Gascllecr will be prepared > 
and meanwhile the present edition will serve the useful purpose of 
collecting and publishing in a systematic form, information which had 
before been scattered, and in part Unpublished. 

The draft edition of this has been revised by Colonel Lang 

and Messrs. Perkins, Knox, and Steedman. The Deputy Commissioner 
is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been 
6xed throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed system of 
transliteration. 

The Editor. 
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CHAPTEE I. 


THE DISTRICT. 

SECTION A.— DESCRIPTIVE. 

The Eavralpindi district is the most northern of the four 
districts of the Itaj>valpindi division, and lies between north latitude 
33“ 3' and 34“ 4', and east longitude 71“ 46' and 73“ 41'. It 
occupies the table land between the Salt Range, the outer 
Himalajas, and the Indus. Its length from Pind Maira on the 
Haz4ra border in the north, to Rarai on the Jhelam border in the 
south, is 50 miles ; its breadth from Salgraon on the Jhelam, to 
Khnsalgarh on the Indus, is 100 miles. It is bounded on thd 
north by the district of HaztLra ; on the east by the river Jhelam, 
which separates it from Chibh41 in Kashmir ; on the south by the 
Jhelam district} and on the west by; the Indus, which separates it 
from the Peshawar and Kohat districts. 

It is divided into seven tahsils, of which that of Pindi Gheb 
lies in the south-west } of Attock in the north-west } of Fatahjang 
in the south centre ; of Giij&r Khdn in the south-east ; and of 
Rawalpindi in the north-east; with the tdhsil of Kahdta in the 
extreme east, and the small tahsil of Murree in the extreme north- 
eastern corner of the district. Some leading statistics regarding 
the district and the several tahsils into which it is divided are 
given in Table No. I. on the opposite page. The district contains 
only one town of more than 10,000 souls, namely Rawalpindi, with 
a population of 52,975. The administrative headquarters are 
situated at Rawalpindi in the north-eastern portion of the district, 
on the Punjab Northern State Railway. Rawalpindi stands sixth 
in order of area, and seventh in order of population, among the 32 
districts of the province, comprising 4*56 per cent, of Sie total 

area, 4*36 per cent, of 
the total population, 
and 3’50 per cent, of 
the urban population 
of British territory. 
The latitude, longi- 
tude, and height in 
feet above the sea of 
the principal places 

* AOTroximatg. / 

in the district are shown in the margin. 

B 


Town. 

H.Iiatitnde. 

n. tongl. 
todo. 

Foot abore 
sea-level. 

Bnwalpindi 

OnjarSluui 

Attock .. .. 

K&hdt& . . . ■ 

2Iu ree .. .. 

Pindi Gkeb .. .. 

Patabjang .. 

33° 87' 
33° IS' 
38° 38' 
88° 37' 
33° S3' 
33° 14' 
13° 35' 

780 S' 
730 23» 
720 18' 
730 28' 
730 27/ 

720 18/ 

7S® 42' 

1707 

1700* 

1200* 

row* 

7617 

1060 

1700* 
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2 CHAP. I. — THE DISTEICT. 

The surface of flio district is grp.atly varied. It consists 
priinarilj' of wido rolling plains 'which constitute the sloping 
table land by which the Salt Range to the south falls aw.ay to tho 
foot of the sub-Himalayas to the north. But those plains are 
brolicn by hills of altitudes rising to more than 7,000 feet, which 
arc arranged in chains and groups of very varying magnitude ; 
and tho dniinage from these hills h.as cut up tie plains by the 
most complicated system of deep steep-sided yiallaJis, known locally 
as khadera, which in some ]Kirts of the district closely cover tho 
surface of the country. Tho ranges tlieinsch'cs have a marked 
concentric grouping, the convexity of which faces tho southj as 
the direction of tho ranges bends from south-west, through cast 
to west by north. The hills, too, vary much in featm-es and 
characteristics. On the east the Himalayan spurs arc, at least on 
their northern slopes, richly clad with forest trees and brushwood ; 
while their valleys, though possessing tho characteristic V-liko . 
section, with a deep khad below, arc comparatively open and 
cultivated. They aro for the most part composed of sandstone 
and clays. Tho western hills, on tho other hand, and those lying 
to tho north of Hawjilpindi, are chiefly of limestone, ’ and 
those lying to the north-west, of much * more ancient slato 
and linicstono rocks ; while both aro comparatively bleak and 
devoid of vegetation, their valleys little else than rocky torrent 
beds, and the country round them broken up into rough ravines. 

A line drawn north and south, and passing four or five miles 
to the west of tho town of IM-walpindi, would approximately' mark 
tho liniiks of the two somewhat ill-<lefinod tracts thus induxtted ; - 
to the east is open country, richly cultivated and densely populated, 
sloping up into tho Himalayas ; to tho west a country of sparse 
anlmbitants, rough and -wild and often rock}*. The Settlement 
Officer writes ; — 

" Tlic western portion of llie district is distinct in pliysical features, 
population, and, in sorao parts, climate, from the eastern section. Tho 
mountains are more dry and arid, the heat more intense, tho villages 
Tower, larger in area, more scanty in population, and that population loss 
Buittcred ; the pcoplo hardier and addicted to violent crimes and blood 
feuds. Although this portion of tho dictriut includes several richly fertile 
tracts, such ns those of Clinch, or tho valleys of the Solmu and the Sil, of 
llassnn Abdiil, and Unrhan, yet its general characteristics are vast areas 
and corap.arativcly small produce. Towards tho soiitli-erist tho country 
olinngcs ; it is more favoured in climate ; its pliysicnl features are less 
■wild ; and its population is more dense, and scattered over Uie country in 
innumerable hamlets, betokening more security and a higlicr degree of 
cultiralion.'' 

Tbe eastern mountains arc now loc.ally known a.® the Slurreo 
‘hills, a name which they tlerivo from tijg hiu sanitarium Mtuated 
at tlic north-ca.stern extremity of ibis di.«trict. They consist of a 
series of ridges, mostly of grey sauJ^lono and red clay .strabi, 
running south-westward from the valley of the Jhdani. Tho 
Ecrie.s ;< orograpliically continued northwards for .some distance 
in tho Hazara district, in the northern .sjiur-s of the Minn Jani 
mnnni.ains, which bound tho Ilnzilra valley to the south ; hut 
. gwIogie.ally these latter aro distinct, as they consist of grey 
L'liie^tbuo and brown shalcz. On tho borders -of tliii district 
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CHAP. I. — ^THB DISTBICT. 

towards the north tho Murree hills culminate to a height of about 
10,000 feet in the mountains beyond the Murree sanitarium, and 
stretching onwards into Hazara blend at last with the snowy 
ranges which shut in Kashmir. Itoimd Mnrree the scenery is 
rich and varied. The niountitiu sides are clothed with forests of 
oak and pines, which are, as usual, most dense on their northern 
slopes ; and tlicse, set off hy the rich and peaceful valleys below, 
and the background of the sno^vy Kashmir ranges, form a pros- 

5 icct which cannot bo equalled in many parts of tho Io^Yer Himalayas, 
rurther south tho hills change in aspect. They are less lofty and 
more irregular, but are still adorned by beautiful trees ; their 
shapes become more diversified and tabular, the valleys broader, 
and there is more cultivation ; the vilhiges and hamlets are 
picturesquely placed on the hill sides in nooks or on projeoting 
spurs, while occasionally the ruins of an old cattle recall the by- 
gone .splendours of a (rhakkar chief, or a fort the hnunn}' of the 
grasping Sikh. Altogether, the scenery, though less grand, is 
perhaps more picturesque. Still further south, the trees are less 
lofty, and gradually give place to bnishwood ; the hills are rounded, 
and the scenery more tamo and uniform. Gradually too, as they 
near the southern frontier of the district, the length of the ranges 
grows less and less until, near the borders of the Jhelam district, 
only a narrow lino of hill sepaiutos the Jhelam from the plains. 
The jnost northern of these parallel ranges "within this district 
extends far donm into tho plains in a single line of liills a fow 
hundred feet in height, which passes west W'ards, about ten miles 
to the north of llawalpindi, and ends in some stony eminences 
about two miles west of the Margalla pass, and the Grand Trunk 
road.* At the Margalla pass there is a liand-somo monument and 
fountain, erected to the memory of John Kicholson. Tho monu- 
ment can be seen for miles on either side of the pass ; and tho 
fountain, to which water is carried from a perennial spring, is a 
great boon to travellers. Here tho range meets, or slightly over- 
laps, the extremity of another range of hills, that of the Clritta 
Pahar, which enters tho district from the direction of the Indus. 

Tills range is in tho form of a wedge, its base resting upon tho 
Indus in the neighbourliood of the town of Kara. At this point 
the breadth of tlie range is about 12 raile.®. It .stretches east- 
ward, gradually narrowing until it ends near the Margalla pass, 
about 50 miles from the Indus. Tho southern range of tho group 
is of purple and grey sandstone and red clays, the former often 
■weathering to a dark, almost black colour, whence this portion of 
the group is sometimes called Knla Pidifir, or “black” hill.f 
Tho name of c/iitta (or “ white”) is derived from the whiteness qf 
the nummulitic limestone of which tho main range chiefly con- 
sists, and which lies north of the sandstones, "extending from tho 


* This Mocliipnrn.‘ spur is jfcologic.'illy hitcrestii)", from tlic presence benentli 
its intensely disturbed nummulitic limestones, of some fo-s'liferons.limcstoncs jf 
Jurassic ngc. The tiiassic formation may aUo be .rra'tfscutitt.lieio ; fur It forms 
wbolc mountains of limestone in Haz&itr, soihcndlcamthcrnortb''. • ' 

, ' r ' ' • • > * 'i 

t The range is sometimes c.sllcd' the “ Killn Chitbi Pahfir," but more conuuonly 
the whole is alluded to coUectlyoly under the nanto of-'^ChlttB,-''* „ 
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Indus to the Margalla hills, while the sandstone hills disappear 
near Jafir. Tho range is conaparatively hare. In parts there is 
a fairly thick growth of kdo (wild olive) and phuldhi (acacia 
modestal, but over some portion of tho range, a coarse grass is 
the only vegetation. Tho kdo is fonnd on the limestone ; while 
the phuldJii, which grows vigorously on the sandstone, is almost 
tho only tree of that portion of tho range. Tho existence of a 
salino spring near the village of Jdfir indicates the presence of salt 
among the strata, but at present a rich limo is tho most valuable 
production of the range. ThopdriW/itand kdo supply useful timber, 
but are still more valuable as supplying fuel for tho numerous can- 
tonments of troops in this neighbourhood. Of these hills and the 
country at their feet the Settlement Officer writes as follows : — 

“The slope of tho adioining plnias on both sides of the range is not 
faronrablo to tho retention of tiie rain water, wl)ich flows off without 
fertilizing tho soil. No important streams rise on these hiils. They are 
drained to the west by numerous gorges carrying the surface water to the 
Indus. To tho north, tho rain water finds its way to the Ilarroh and its 
tributary tho Nandna, and to tho soutli tho surface drainage is conveyed 
to the Indus, partly by tho Jabba and Nammul ravines, and partly by the 
great Itcsh, or Tottifil, torrent. But tho local water-shed of the range is 
strangely interrupted near Oharrat, much of tho country nbont Fatoh- 
jang, and oven to tho north of Khalrl Mdrat, being drained by streams 
which find their way northwards across the eastern portion of the Obi tta 
Fah&r hills. In general, the region is dry and arid, and tho heat, during 
summer, Intense ; but there are places where small springs exist in hollows 
and ravines, affording a limited supply of water for cattle. It is a wild 
and curious region. ’Ilio hills assume fantastic shapes, generally running 
in ridges from west to cast with deep furrows, and sometimes broad 
glens between them, occasional conical hillocks intervening. Tho colour 
of tho soil is often dark red, and even purple, varied with light and blue 
grey. There is an absence of human habitations, of bright foiingo, of 
water, and, consequently, of animal life, to relievo tho solitariness and 
gloom. Hero crime flourished rampant in former years. Tiie liills wero 
ever a rofago for criminals, and it is only in recent years that life and 
property have become secure.” 

JSTortli of the line marked by the Cliitta Pahllr and the Mochi- 
pnra extension of the Murree hills already described, tbe most 
important bills arc those wbicb end in tbo mountain of Gandgnrh. 
The mountains themselves belong to the Hnzdra district, hnt they 
project into Unwalpindi, and tho country for some distance on 
cither side of them belongs to this district. To tbo north lies tho 
fertile valley of Chach, and on this side the slope of the hills is 
gentle, and cultivation extends for some distance up tho hill side. 
The northern aspects of the hill ore rough and the ca'stom preci- 
pitous. The river Harroh flows close to its southern b.ise and 
tho interval is a network of deep ravines. Tho rock is dark slate, 
interstratified with hard limestones which also arc generally of a 
dark colour. 

Between the Gandgarh mountain and the Ohitta Fahdr aro 
two outlying ranges of hills, running east and west. The first 
nnd largest, about eight miles long by If broad, is the ElhcrimSr, so 
called because of tho extreme hamness and sharpness of its.stono 
formation, a kind of dark blue limestone, which destroys tbo 
khcrij or sandal, used in these parts. There is but little wood or 
grass on the mountain. Between it and the Gandgarh range is the 
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fertile valley of Burhan, joined at its eastern extremity by that of 
Hassan Abdal, both -watered by copious streams. The other hill is 
the Kowagarh, noted for a kind of black marble -with a yellow vein, 
capable of taking a high polish. This stone is called by the 
natives abri, and is worked into cups and ornamental ' objects. To 
the west of these hills, between the plain of Chach and Cbitta 
Pahar, is a high table, land or mehra, drained by the Ohil, the 
Harroh, and the Indus. Cnlidvation here is general, but the lands 
are sandy, poor, and -undulating, incapable of retaining much 
of the rain water. The villages are all situated on its outskirts 
where water is procurable. 

At the western extremity of the meTira occurs another spur 
of the trans-Indus mountains in the neighbourhood of Attock. 
It is formed of black, or at least dark coloured and extremely 
fissile slates in their beds, among which lie many zones of dark 
limestone, and one of white marble, this last being well exposed 
to the west of the village of Dakhner, near the Indus. It extends 
only a few miles, is very bleak, has no vegetation, and contains 
only two villages. There is, however, a small and tolerably fertile 
valley on its western side towards the Indus. The Attock (Atak) 
fort lies on its northern face. 

Passing to the south of Cbitta Pahar, the first hills requiring 
mention are those of Makhad. Across the Indus there is a well- 
marked range called Lakkar^arb, or Hokanni, in the EJiattak 
country j but the Makhad hills, which form its cis-Indus con- 
tinuation attain no great height, and are a cluster rather than a 
range. They are covered wim boulders from the local conglome- 
rates which the weather has rounded ; and yield grass for cattle, 
and hardy shrubs, but nothing else. Its inhabitants, a race of 
Saghri Pathfins, rear horses of a hardy breed, which roam at large 
over the hills, and are much prized. This is one of the wildest 
tracts in the district. The hills stretch for some miles in distinct 
elongated ridges, running east and west, and having broad but 
sterue -valleys between them. The best of these is Narrah, a 
-valley -with a broad mountain torrent. On its banks are the 
homes and the lands of the Path4n inhabitants. The ranges are 
collectively known as the Makhad tract. 

To the east of the Makhad hills, is an extensive table land, 
stretching from the Chitta Pahar on the north to the Sohan river 
on the south, which here forms the boundary of the district. 
About 30 miles from the Indus, and midway between the Sohan 
and the Chitta Pahdr, rises another range, the Khairi Murat, 
which runs eastwards for about 24; miles, a dreary ridge of lime- 
stone flanked by sandstone and earthy rocks, the vertical and 
contorted strata of which indicate intense disturbance. It was 
formerly covered with phiddhi and kdo trees, but is now com- 
pletely bare, and presents the appearance of a sterile rocky ridge. 
To the north of the range is a plateau intersected by ravines, in 
which is situated the to-wnship of Fatahjang. To the south is a 
dreary waste about five miles broad, a network of rough ra-vines 
and stony billows, and beyond this again lies the valley of the> 
^ohdn, one of tbe most fertile portions of the district. 
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Chapter I, A. A piiiall onHying range, sonili-cast of the Khair! Miirat, 

_ ootnnosei? of days aiuf sandstone aftbrds to tlic people of the Solnni 

DcscnptiTe. yjiiiqy plciitifnl supply of vood anti grass. 

Tlip DttiiRi liills. If any portion of the district can he rightly called a plain, it 

iTjuplaius. jj, portioji ^tliich lies to the cast of the iniagiiiaiy line, alreatly' 
iilludcil to a-j marking the division of the district into two separate 
tract<. It stretches from that lino eastwards to tin; Iia«e of the 
Jliirree hill«. but no pjirt of it is level for more than a lew miles 
together. A s|uir from the Sfurree hills cro-scs this o])en country 
to the south of Udwalpindi. and its direction is eontimied by narrow 
fantastic ridges of vertically bedded sandstone, known a« the Dog*3 
Tooth roeks, which connect it with tho southern side of the Kliaivi 
Jliirat. This plateau, whieli is known as Pol war, is in ])arts much 
out up with ravines. These are often of great ilcpth witli per- 
pendieular clay hanks, ami yet it is wonderful how little they 
appear to alter fta>m year to year. Seen from .«oine high poitjt 
ahovo, they lo(d< ns if there had heen a great convulsion of nature, 
jind as if the whole country had sunk into a vast eluisin, leaving 
portions of the traet of every size and shaj>c standing erect, as if 
it were abrn))tly checked in its downward course. Tho averago 
height of the plateau must ho about 1,800 feet above the sea, 
ranging from about 2,000 feet at Kalnita, to 1450 at Majahad 
on tlio Sil stream. For almost the whoh* of this traet tho Indus 
is tho tiiuiu drain into which the l^ohau,thu Jiital, and the Harroh, 
with their numerous feeders, flow. The level of the Indus at 
IMakhad is about 730 feet ; so it is not diflicult to conceive how 
the deep and precipitous ravines have been formed in the yielding 
clay of the idain some 000 feet above. The Grand Trunk road 
traverses this plain, following in the main its liighcst line, or 
water'hed to .avoid the ravines or /;fias. To the east of the 'road, 
the conntry drains into tho Kashi torrent, which empties itself 
into the Jtolam. jnst upon the borders of this district. To tho 
west of the road, the drainage flows oft info the Sohaii and its 
tributaries. The population of this part of the di'trict i®, generally 
spe.aking, dense ; the lands aro highly cultivated and artificially 
dainmod up to retain water. The villages are at easy distances, 
and the conntry is studded with hnmieta ; the scenery, tliongh 
sometimes dreary in consequence of the absence of trees and water, 
is never ;dtogctlior devoid of interest, and is greatly beautified by 
views of the snowj* ranges and of tho lower momitains and valleys, 
wliile the heat is mitigated by cool breezes. The great wsmt is 
tliat of water, which has sometimes in dry weather to be brought 
from great distances. 

Surrey bwe line. ^ It i< on ilic Chach plain of Rawalpindi that the great haso- 
lino of tho Indian Trigonometrical Sutwev ha*! been measured. 
Its south-woit end i« situated in latitude 33'*^ .5.3', longitude 72“ 25', 
on the south owl of a mound to the south of the village of Kaln 
in the Chach valley ; its north-east end is in longitude 72“ 32', 
latitude 33’ 57', on the «outhern end of a monnd at the vilingc, 
of Arzar in the s.mne valley. Its length is 7*831 miles, or 41, .34,V4 
feel, and it was measured between December 1853, and Feb- 
ruary 1851. . 
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With the exception of the eastern portion of the JIurroe hills, 
half of the Kahnta, and three-qiiartens of tho Gujar Klidn ialisil, 
the ilraiiia<fo of the district falls into the Indii-s, that of tlio excepted 
tracts flowing into tljo Jhclain. Entering tho district near Glinai, 
in Hazara, the Indus .suddenly cinorgcs into the open, .dividing 
the fertile plains of Cliaoh and Yn-satzai. Hitherto narrow, it 
now expand.? into a perfect sea njjwards of a niiJo in hreadtl), 
forming many islands covered with sism wood and gra.®."*, and 
aftbrding pasturage to tho flocks of the two neighbouring districts. 
Just above Attock the river again contracts into a narrow bod, 
and pas'es by the gloom}' rocks of Jalnlia and Ivaindlia, below tho 
fort, hemmed in by mournful black rocks of slate. Below Attock, 
stopped liero and there by a ridge of rock below tho surface, it 
becomes a deep blue lake as at Bngh Kiliib, wlicnce it derives its 
name of the blue river. Below Bagh Xildb tho river enters still 
narrower gorges of lofty frowning rocks, at one place only 60 
feet in width, and thus continues until it passes the extremity of 
the Makhad hills. Tho witcr, largely derived from snow and 
ice, is even at Attock several degrees cooler than the well-water 
of the place. The river is mivigated by native boats from Attock 
downwards ; though tho labour of bringing tho boats up stream 
again by tracking is so great as largely to enhance tho cost of 
carriage. Beyoml JIakhad it becomes narigablo by steamers, 
but soon passes beyond tho borders of this district. 

In 1883, u splendid iron railway bridge across tho Indu.s, 
with a sulj-way for ordinar}' traffic, was completed at a point about 
three miles south of Attock fort. It is fully described below in 
Chapter VI. 

The Indus docs not afford this district any advantages for 
irrigation, but were a canal cut from Ghazi or thereabouts tlirougb 
Clinch, it is believed that a considcrsiblo area might bo watered. 
The average dejitli of tho Indus at Attock is 17 feet in the winter 
and 50 feet in the summer. Its fall between Attock and Kald- 
bfigh (in Bannu) is at the rate of 20 inches per mile. 

The Jhclam rises inlvashmir, and pa.ssing through the B-ara- 
mula pass in the noi'lhorn extremity of tlie snow-clad range of 
Pir Pan jnl, .'kirts the district from its northernmost point near 
Dewal (a halting place for travellers on the road to tho beautiful 
valley) to its southern boundary, a distance of about 70 miles. It 
flows, throughout, between lofty m'onntain.s and precipitous rocks. 
The stream is clear ami swift, but intcrnipted by numerous rapids 
which render it incapable of navigation above Dang.alli. Timber, 
however, is floated down in large quantities from Kashmir. Below 
Dangalii, which is 40 miles due ca.st from Bawalpindi, the river is 
navigable. A good mule road has been recently made along the 
right b.ank at an .nverago elevation of 100 feet above tho river, 
bringing the town of Jholam into direct communicatioti -with tlio 
new su.spen.sion bridge on tho Murreo and Kashmir road at 
Kobala. From this road lovers of scenery can obtain tho most 
beautiful views of mountains, and wooded slopes and foaming 
torrents, while the artist would find ample scope for his bnish at 
canrly every milo of the road. North of Dangalii, though tho 
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river is too rapid for narigation, there are sevoral small ferries at 
various points whore tho current is less dangerous. There arc 
no islands, nor is the river used for irriration, its steep and 
rochy sides forming an insnnnountahlo obstacle even to tho 
smallest cuts. 

The next river in importance is the Sohnn, which receives 
tho drainage of all tho central portions of the district, including 
almost the whole of tho Eawalpindi and Murreo tahsUs, half 
Kahuta, the southern part of Gnjar Khtin, three-quarters of 
Fatahjang, and tho south ensiem half of Pindi Gheb. Taking its 
rise within a few miles of Murreo, it flows do^sm deep valleys for 
the first ten miles of its course, till it reaches tho plains near tho 
old ruined fortress of the Ghakkars at Pharwfila, whence it takes a 
south-wcstcrl}’ course throughout the entire length of tho district. 
It is crossed hy a magnificent bridge on tho Trunk road three miles 
to the east of Emralpindi, and finally joins the Indus ten miles 
below Makhad. The bed of the river is mostly sandy, with a 
mixture of stiff clay here and there, expect in tho upper portion, 
where the ground is composed of largo boulders and rocks. 
Quicksands are numerous, and often dangerous, in the lower part. 
On one occasion an elephant in tho train of tho Marquis of 
Dalhousic, who was marchingto Edldhdgh, in 1850, was swallowed 
up, while another narrowly escaped a similar fate. There are no 
ferries on this river, as it is fordahlo at all seasons except 
immediately after heaiy floods. It is only to n very small extent 
that its waters are diverted for mills and to irrigate low-lying 
lands. The terrific floods of July, August, December, and January 
prove an insuperable obstacle to the erection of any works or cuts 
of a permanent character. Its banks are, for the most part, 
composed of sandstone, and clay with thick pebbly river deposits 
frequently occurs in its immediate vicinity. Throughout its course 
innumerable torrents empty themselves into it from ravines lining 
each side and carrying off tho drainage from the surrounding 
country-. No tendency to a change of course at present exists, 
nor are there any islands formed in the river bed. 

The only other river requiring special notice is tho Harroli, 
which flows in tho same direction as tno Sohnn, but from a more 
westerly point in tho Hazdra hills, and drains the Attock and 
a smsul portion of tho Rawjilpindi and Fatahjang taJisils. 
Debouching from tho mountains near Khdnpur, it takes a westerly 
course towards tho Gandgarh range, and sweeps past the Trunk 
road under a large wooden giruer bridge nine miles north of 
Hass.in Abddl,and eventually falls into the Indus, near Bngh Nilab, 
twelve miles below Attock. Like the Sohan, it is fordable every- 
where, except after heavy rain. Sportsmen aro well repaid for a long 
journey by obt.uning capital fishing, the best months for maMsir 
being ^ March and September. One ferry boat is kept up at 
Gharridla on the cart road from Attock to Makhad — a line which 
was made ivith a view to connect the Indus steamer terminus at 
the latter town with the main line of communication from Kdbnl 
*i*^d Central Asia. Numerous small irrigation cuts, called kaiia, from 
the Harroh hare been made in former years, by which a largo tract 
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of country in tlie neiglibourhood of Usjnnn Khatnr and Hnssan Abdal 
are highly irrigated. Several flour mills also exist along the largest 
of these cuts. The bed of the main stream is generally stony, and 
the water is cool and limpid. It is joined by the Cbiblat and 
Saggar which fertilize the small but picturesque valleys of 
Hassan Abdal and Burhdn. At certain seasons the bed of 
the Harroh, cast of Hassan AbddI, becomes perfectly dry, the 
entire body of water being drawn off for the irrigation channels 
above alluded to, which fertilize nearly 1,600 acres of land 
in 29 villages. 

The only marshes in the district are to be found within a 
few miles of Rawalpindi, one near Khana Ddk and the other near 
the village of Sohnn. The former — commonly known to sports- 
men as “ the Jliil *’ — ^is 6*6 acres in extent ; the latter is 20 acres. 
Their depth varies from two to five feet. There is a third small 
marsh near Gangal, eight aci'es in extent. Parts of these low 
lands are cultivated with rice. 

The climate of Rawalpindi is noted for its salubrity. The 
district is consequently one of the best localities for European 
troops in the province. Owing to the proximity of high moun- 
fciin ranges and its northerly latitude, the climate has some 
peculiarities. It is particularly noted for the high winds, which,, 
during many months of the year, blow across its surface. That 
portion of the district north of the Chitta Pahar, and the high 
plateau west of the Murreo range, are more under the influence of 
the hills, their breezes and showers, and consequently cooler than 
the southern and south-western part. As a general rule, the more 
distant the tract is from the hills the less rain falls. It appears 
that the Chitta mountain on one side, and the Bukrala range (a 
continuation of the Murreo or trans-Jhelam hills) on the other, 
operate as a barrier to the clouds. Whether the heated atmosphere 
rising from these hills dispels them, or whether they are attracted 
by the hills, it is certain that there is a grciit difference between - 
the southern and northern parte of the district. 

There are two periods in the 3 'ear when rain is nnusually 
copious — ^nainel}', one commcncingin Januarj'and ending in March, 
sometimes extending to April in frequent and plentiful showers ; 
the other commencing in Jul}*, ordinarily the seventh of that month, 
preceded a fortnight or so earlier by a week’s fall, and continuing 
until the end of August, There is almost ahvaj's a good 
fall of rain in September, but not the continuous rain that is 
characteristic of August and the latter half of July. The 
rainfall of the western parts of the Attock lahxil is usually 
scanty, while the Panjuatfa .and Hassan Abdal tracts often 
receive copious sho-wers. )SometiineS’ the rain clouds are unable 
to cross the Margalla hills and only a few drops fall to the 
north, while the country to the south right up to the foot of 
the hills is receiving _hea'\y rain. South of the Chitta Pabdr, 
and generall}’- along the sonthera part of the district^ rain is 
much less plentiful, generally scarce, and sometimes entirely 
fails ; tanks and wells often dry, and the crops, if sown, are 
frequently scorched^ . . . , 
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TliO cold -weather commences in October and ends with ]\rarcli. 
April and Septoinbor are intcrniediato months -with delightfully 
cool mornings nnd evenings, and considerable beat during the diiy. 

■ The hottest months are part of May, iinnicdiatoly after the cutting 
' of the crops, June and part of Julyl During this period the heat 
cannot bo exceeded in anj' part of* India. Not a blade of grass or 
herb remains to mitigate it. The snn’s rays falling on a soil 
which seems to reflect them with double force dcstro}*- all vegeta- 
tion, and lick up the water of wells in irrigation, almost while it 
is flowing into the flelds. There are, generally speaking, but few 
trees, and therefore heat nlono reigns supremo. In the southern 

{ )art of the district it is even more intense, and lasts for a much 
ongor period. The climate of the western is very different from 
that of the eastern part of the district. In the months of July and 
Angust, -while there aro constant showers -with cloudy weather and 
n moist cast wind in Bdw.alpindi, liot winds blow at Jand and 
Mokhad ; nnd there must he several degrees of difference between 
the mean temperatures of ibo two tracts. It is -vrondorfnl liow, 
under tbeso unfavourable circumstances, such a fine race of men as 
tho Ghohas and Alpinls exists. The Ghchas attribute their robust 
frame and bcaltluncss to drinldng rain water preserved in tanlcs. 
But it must not bo overlooked that they arc consumers of meat. 
The hot season is called Unhdlil, nnd lasts until July, when tho 
rains coramcnco (generally during tho first week) ; they are called 
J3ars(U as in other parts of India ; they are succeeded by the 
nutumu, which is called Tatidi Bahar, followed by tho cold 
season or SUtdla commencing in December, and by the Kliuli 
BaJidr, or spring. 

Tnblo No. jQ[I. shows, in tenths of an inch, tho total rainfall 
registered at each of tho rain-gauge 
stations in tho district for each year, 
from 1866-67 to 1882-83. Tho fall at 
head-quarters for tho four preceding years 
is shown in ' the margin. Tho distribu- 
tion of tho r.’iinfall thongliont tho year is 
sho-wn in Table Nos. UlA. and IIIB., 
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-while Table No. IV. gives details of temperature for each of tho 
last 14 years, as registered at head-quarters. 

As a natxiral conscqucnco of the favourable climate of tho 
district, there is much less sickness than elsewhere, although fover 
of tho intennittont kind is very premlont during some months 
of tho_ year, calling for remedial measures, such as the issue 
of quinine ; blindness is very uncommon, and men reach an 
ndranced ago. Instances are not unfrequent of man living 
above a hundred years. Capt. Cracroft mentions one, “ namely 
“ Wazir Torn, the principal agent of the Malliks of Pindi Gheb. In 



may be stated to be remarkably robust and boaltl»y, while in some 
parts it presents unusuaUj fine specimens of the human race. Table? 
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Uos. XI., XIA., XIB., nml XLIY. give annual and monltly sta- 
tistics of births and deaths for the district and for its towns during 
the last live years ; while the birth and death rates since 1868, so far 
as available, will be found in Chap. II., Sec. A. for the general popu- 
lation, and in Chapter VI. under the heads of the several large to^ms 
of the district. Table Xo. XII. shows the number of insane, blind,, 
de.'if-inntcs, and lepers as ascertained at the census of 1881 ; 
while Table Xo. XXXVIII. shows the working of the dispen- 
saries since 1877. 


SECTION B.-GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
njiturc, and so littTo has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 
the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the 
geology of the province as a whole has been most kindly furnished 
by Mr. Mcdlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Snraw of 
India, and is published in exlcnso in the prorincial volume of the 
Gaselteer scries, and also as a separate pamphlet. Some in- 
formation regaruing the local geolo^ of the district will bo found 
in a paper on the Ituwalpindi hills in Vol. V. of the “ Hccords of 
the Geological Survey',” in another on the Hazdra hills in Vol. IX. 
of the “ Sleraoirs of tlie Geological Snrvey ” ond in a third on the 
Murrec hills in the “Records of the Geological Sun*oy” for 1872. 

The district is not rich in minerals. The veined marble 
(ahri), found in the Kowagarh hill, may bo worked into cups and 
other omamcnial objects, but the cost is great on account of the 
hardness of the stone and the absence of skilled labour. The pillars 
of the parilion in the garden of Bairam Khdn at Attock are made of 
this beautiful stone. A sulphur mine, formerly worked by the Sikhs, 
exists at Zohra, in the projection of the Mochipura spur north-cast 
of Rawalpindi. Petroleum is found in small quantities, at Ratla 
Ilofar nctir the .same loc-alily, 1 3 miles from Rfiwalpindi, and also 
at Sadkal, south of the Chitln Pahdr, to the north of Fattahjang, on 
the road from that place to Cambcllpur. In the last Administration 
Report two wells and seven borings are returned as yielding 5,000 
gallons annually.* Gypsum is found in considerable quantities 
along the southern part of the hills, from Murreo westwards ; but 
it is not utilized citnor ns a manure or ns a cement bv the natives. 

Lignite is ocwisionally met with in very small quantities in 
some parts of the SEurrec hills and in thcKhairi Miirat range, and an 
inferior description of anthracite is found in small quantities in the 
Pindi Ghcb falixil, near the banks of the Indus. Quito recently 
true coal, and not lignite, was found in the Chitta Paliftr, at several 
spots, and notably near the villages of Mungi Chfii, BAgh Nildb, and 
SuilKinda, where it was worked by the Punj/ib Northern State 
Railway. It was found in wedgo-shaped pockets or small scams. 


-* An claljorato report on the petroleum (raefs of tho Punjab, cbtofly In the 
RAwalpimli dlilrlct, was made by Mr. Lyman, nnd' printed by Qovommcntnt 
Laboic, in 1870, 
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wbicb, when followed up, gradually tapered out and disappeared 
in slialc. Somo of these pockets, in Chili and Sdjhnnda were in 
llio hill-sides, whilst others were in pit.s from 10 to 50 feet below 
tho surface. The outcrops generally, hut not always, occur in 
water-courses, tho scour of the water having exposed shale which, 
when folloAvcd up, le.ads to coal. Tlie coal is very friable, and 
rapidly crumbles to dust when exposed to the air. "Hiis is ahvays 
the case with surface coal, the pressure of supcrincumhcnt strata 
being necessary to solidifv it. In 1862-83, several liorings were 
made in the liiils, and also in the valley of the Harroli. But after 
the surface shale and coal wore exhausted, nothing was found hut 
hard coinp.act limestone in tho hills, and sand, shingle and other 
alluvial deposits in the valley. A largo quant itj' of tho coal dust 
was mixed with cow dung and compressed into c.akes, and so used 
for burning lime and siirhM, for which purjioso it was found 
ehc.apor than either fire-wood or charco.il. So too the coal was 
largely u-.cd in tho smithies and other works connected with tho 
erection of the Attack bridge. A ton was sent to the Rawalpindi 
Gas Work'!, where it yielded from 7,000 to 8,000 cubic feet 
of gas and 13 cwt. of coke, which was considered a very 
favourahlo result. 

Tho river Indus and several of its trihntarics, the Soh/in with 
the Sil, and tho Besh .and ICiishi, v-iold gold in ."injill quantities, 
obtained bv washing sand, known by certain peculiarities to con- 
tain it. Tlio sand is placed in a shallow tray called dhrim, ordinarily 
nuado of fir wood, and water is poured upon it with a kind of scuttle 
shaped instrument, c<allcd hatJili. A sieve, made of sirki (a reed), 
is used to prevent pebbles from mixing with tho sand itt the tray. 
All tho white particles of sand are gradually ^va«hcd out, and a 
deposit is left of a deep blue colonr.- This is placed in a small 
saucer-shaped vessel, and is ngain carefully washed until nothing 
is left but minute grains of gold. Quioksilver is ddded to attract 
the particles of gold, and the mass is then put on the fire to detach 
the quicksilver, a small nodule of gold remaining as tlio final result 
of tho operation. The profits fluctuate conciJcrahly, bnt^ gold- 
washers aro believed to cam a precarious livelihood, estimated 
on an average at four rupees per mensem, the Lire of a 
common day labourer. 

The forest flora of the Mnrrce hills Iwvc been fully described 
by Dr. CIcghora (sec nlso Chapter IV). The forests clothing 
these hills arc composed chiefly of tho following trees : — Pour 
species of pino occur — the deodar, or didr (cedrus deodara) 
is found on Mount Moohpiiri,* extending from 7,000 feet to its 
summit (9,229 feet). It grows on the precipitous limestone 
cliffs, in the Rawalpindi district, hut is not ahandant It is not 
seen on tho Murrec range or on the outer 111115 tow.ard.5 tho Jholam. 
Several attempts to grow tho deodar in Miirrco and on the Pap- 
Imndi litll have failed. The free, if it docs not die, remains a 
crocket! stunted hush, hardly rccogniz.alile as the stately cedar 
of the higher hills. The cMl (pinus longifolia) covers tho lower 
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hills from 2,000 up to 6,000 foot. It grow's to a largo size and 
yields a valuable timber, Avlucli is strong and durable as long as 
it retains its resin. This tree abounds particularly on the northern 
slopes, and appears to thrive specially well in specific localities. 
The chil timber of Panjar, the Narai valley, and other places, has 
a deser\'cdly high reputation. The hiar (pinus cxcclsa) seldom 
•grows below 6,000, and ranges up to 9,000 feet, and is consc- 
qucntl}' found onlj' on the Murree hill and its continuation towards 
Uewal and Gangalli, the ridge that connects it with the Paphfindi 
and Patriiita hills, and those pe.alv3 themselves. It resembles 
the chil, but is of a darker green colour, with shorter and finer 
triangtilar loaves, has*ing five in a fascicle instead of three, and 
with a smooth instead of a rough Ijark. The cones are much 
longer than those of the cMl, and its wood is superior, forming the 
chief material for house-huilding at Murree.* The pcilMar 
(abios smithiana) is very abnndant. It is tall, straight, and 
handsome, ranging from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. Trees 10 feet 
in circumforonco, 3 feet above the ground, and 1 00 feet high, 
arc not uncommon. The wood is white, and, though occasionally 
usc‘d for hoarding, is not so good for beams, a.s it rots quickly if 
exposed to damp. Tuero arc three species of oak : rin or rinj 
(qucrcus inaana) never attains a great size. It has a range from 
4,000 to 7,000 feet, and frequently forms fine woods on tho 
northern slopes. Jiaraupi (qucrcus lassiflora) is a magnificent 
forest tree seldom seen tolow 6,000 or above 7,500 feet. Tho 
leaves of tho young trees arc covered with nrickles which gradually 
disappear in the ohh'r ones ; many of which arc 12 feet in girth, 
and from 80 to 100 feet high. Barcha, (qucrcus floribunda) 
is not common ; its timber is very hard and much wilued.t Tho 
inaplo tree trehidna (acer cultralus) is ainmdant near Murree, 
hut generally small. On Mochpura there aro some veiy largo 
specimens of plane (plnfanu.s oricntalis). It has been introduced 
into gardens at Lahore, but does not thrive in the plains. Rhodo- 
dendron arborcum occurs on tho plainward slope. Two species 
of elm, the Himalayan horse chestnut, wild pear, bird-cheny, 
poplar, and willow, aro all common. 

In the lower hills tho commoner trees aro tho /cno (wild olive) 
pfntlnhi (acacia modcshi), tiin (ccdrela toona), drek (melia 
EomporvireUs) shisham (dalbcrgia si«soo), rdl (mimosa mbicaulis) 
fcnthhal (bombax hcptaphyllum), kinffa (unknown) and sinetla 
(dodona biirmanninnn). Those grow for tho most part in 
scattered clumps and are nsnally thickest in tho gorges and under 
the various In'lI sides. Purtlicr down, and in Iho plains, tho 
trees most frequently mot with aro tho shisham, (mulberry), 
drekfphnldhi and licro and tlicro tlio bor (fiensindien, banian) 
and jiipal (ficus rcligiosa). Many of tho two former kinds havo 


• The wood of the pinuB cxcclsa is litUc volaed at Rimla and elscwliete. The 
diffcToncc of qiuilily in the wood is remarkable, and may be attributed to the soil 
and climate and conFcqncnt development of renin at 3(tirrce. 

t Dr. Ktewart, however (*' PanjAb Plants”), diffen nomcwlint in his estimate 
cl these two last oaks. Tbo-doscripUen in text is taken from Dr. Clcchorn. 
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been planted along tliQ roads and in ullages since annexation. 
Very few trees in tbc plains acquire a creator height than 30 
or 10 feet. The average would probably' be 2fi feet. In the low 
western hills the only trees are tno kao and plitilahu 

Except in the Murreo hills there is no tract desen-ing tho 
name of forest. But ’s'ast areas of uncultivated waste land exist 
in all parts of tho district, in which, if properly preserved, ^ there 
exist sufficient trees to provide good supplies of fuol and timber. 
These being found at the time of Settlement to bo without owners 
were appropriated and marked out ns Government wsistcs, or 
prcser^•e3 (rakhs). ‘This demarcation was tho more necessary 
owing to tho habit, which had previously prevailed among tho 
hill people, of periodically burning tho grass. Such fires were 
Idgl'V advantageous to the nc\V shoots of grass, because the ash 
noted as manure and all tho old grass, too tough for tho cattle to 
oat, was removed, but were fatal to the growth of young trees. 
There was also another benefit derived from these conflagrations. 
The hill soil is easilj' exhausted ; cxtrcml^'^ fertile for a few years, 
it speedily becomes barren,' nor can the proprietors manure any. of 
their lands except those close to their homes. Hence, the advan- 
tage of periodically burning down forest tracts, in order to cultivate 
(he virgin soil beneath. When this, in turn, was exhausted, 
the cultivator would revert to his old land, again removing tho 
renovated forest by fire. Two kinds of grass are produced ; 
tho ordinary dup which is extensively used as forage; and 
tho long coarse stuff, with which ropes, mats, and thatch for liouscs 
and corn stacks aro made. A few wild products aro obtained 
in the bettor class of forests, but in such small quantities as hardly 
.to deserve the name of market articles j flower buds of tho 
Jcachcmir used as food, and for pickles ; wild pomegranate seeds for 
medicinal purposes ; fir oil (from the trees) ; gum, honey, and 
w.ax ; and various small fruits such as blackhcrrics, raspherrics, 
slows, cranberries, and wild pears. Tho only people who H\‘o 
by pasturing cattle in tho forests arc Gujnrs, ^Yho, to the number 
of about 200, bring down large flocks of goats and sheep from 
Khngbau and the distant mountains to graze during tho winter 
months in the more genial climate of Murrcc and tho adjacent 
hills. With the approach of summer they retire to tho liiglier 
ranges. Tho list on the next page of the’ principal plants olher 
limn horhaceous of tho Blurrce and Hazara ranges, is taken from 
Dr. Cloghorn’s Forest Keport for 1864. 

Howards arc given for the destruction of tigers, leopards, wolves, 
and hears. Daring tho past five years, rewards to the amount of 
Rs. 1,4.50 have been given for tho destruction of 17 tiger.*!, 01 
Iwpards, 229 wolves, and 195 snakes. In 1865, ns many as 2.3 
tigers, 57 leopards, 20 wolves and 44 hears were killed and lironght 
in for reward. Occasionally reports aro received that a tiger has 
been seen or has killed some cows in tho hills, hut it is now some 
ye.'irs since the last was killed. Thirty years ago they were numer- 
ous, but now it seems tlmt inavorj' tew ycjirs tigers will boas 
«tincl in the Mnrree hills as arc rhinoccri'in the Pc.shawar valley 
find the Chach, whore Babar hunted them three centuries and a half 
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ESBFUL TBEBB AND SHRUBS OP MURRBB AND HAZARA. 


Hill niuno. 

Botam'cal name. 

Bemarka, 

Alehrot 

Jnglons ron'a 

Bl08P3*r0S JOtQS 

Occaeionat 

Amlok 

Common in tbs Mils and gardens 

Anoch ^Qca 

lyaxiuu AantboxTioIdaa 

ixda\\*al 

Itliododeudroii arborenm 

Kot common in Hasam 

Ban-Knhn 

Vitex 

Wood U8 ‘fol for bonm-bnildinfr 

Ban-KUor 

Faria iadica 

Wood nsed for making large disbes 

Barat 

Embelia 

Barcba 

Quercoa Ooribnnda 

A large tree wood ; need for boose. 

building 

Frequent 

Banmgit 

i^aercoa laxidora 

Bata&gi 

Fyras variolosa 

BatAar 

CelUa austrabs 

■C* 

Biar 

Pinna exvejaa 

Second only to deodar ; scarce at &fnrrco 

Binnl 

Taxus bacoata 

Hiehlv esteemed for fampan poles 

Big 

Balix 

Tirigs nsed for baeket-worx 

Bakaia 

^olia 

Bona 

Acacia airiaat 

Common 

Che^Bnta £ 

Abalia ttiflom 

Baddleia enspa 

. 

cut 

Pmiia toiiisifolia 

Known to Bnropeans as “Bcotob fir** 

Ohtra* { 

Sapiudacete 
titttphylea emodi 

Kot unoommon 

Cbo3a 

Fyioa baccata 

Common ; fruit eaten 

Stunted and scarce 

Chlcbra 

Bates fro&doaa 

’Cbozaiiui 

Gerasoa paddnta 


Dadrn 

Ehamnufi virestns 

Fibrous bark used for ropes 

Datnun 

Grewia oppo^tifolia 

Daruni 

Puniua gniustuza 

Scarce in Eazeia 

DiarorPaladar 

Cedma deodara 

Doda 

Pyras kamaonensia 



O.drela eemta 

Common at low elevations 

Surgata ot Qaager 

6asoratia 

Qannda 

Prinsepia ntilis 

Not nneommon 

Kaou 

Olea ISuropes 

A very slow growing booj abundant 

Kai 

irimuB csinpeatris 

Xbo railing of the Abbottabad road 
is made of this timber . 

Kalalcat 

Ftanus padua 

KalanoU erChaniyar 

BeBmodinm 

Tbe bark nsed as a paper stnlt in 
Bnwalplndi jattt very common 

Ksmila 

Bottlara Unctoria 

Abundant in low eitaations 

Kandar 

Cornns inscrophvlla 


Konchhaii 

Caidosa 

In demand for famltnin 

Kaosar 

Fifctocia intejrenima 

Khentl 

Indigofera hetemutha 

In low valleys 

Kha'ir 

Acacia caceeba 

Kiamil 

Odma woofer 

Tex^xam 

Kolar« 

Banhinia varlagata 

Common; planted ^ 

Knkai* 

Flacoartia esplUa 

Fety abnndant in Bszam 

Entti lal 

Daphne oleoides 

Luni 

Ootoneasler baciUtria 

Abnndiint 

Polodar 

Picea wehbiana 

Common 

Paan 

Rhoa ConUnus 

Frequent; bark used for tanning 

ratbarmaa* 

CaiUcarpa 


Fhalja 

Populae dlista 


Fholwol^ 

OflMlpiniB aeploria 

Planted mar temples 

Pipal 

liens nligiosa 

Fisbor 

Panntia laauemontianA 


Ral* ' 

Uimosa rabicaniis 

klocb ot tbe fuel and bharcoal is made 
of this oak 

Wood uard and nseful , 

Bini 

Qasreus iacaaa 

Silti . ' 

Baonymns Smbriata 

8a&aUba 

Uodousea bunnann«sna 

The most ralnable bard wosd in Cbo 

Bfilsliam 

DaiberEia aissao 

Shrol 


Pasjab 

Alnuft 

8o.iada 

FopuloB alba 

A handsome tree near bouses; wood 
not eeteemed 

8am 

Farxions Floribnada 

The large species : wood mucli Prized 

SmnlQ* 

Berberie Ijcinm 

Eob found west of Uasara 

Tawi 

Orulea tomeatosa 

Bed petals nsed in cb'ring 

Tatri 

Bhas Bacldamcla 

Timbor 

JDnitbozj'lou heseOo 

Tree prized for-sbade, bnt sot tor ita 

Ttekan. 

Acer cnltratum 

Tan 


timber 

Cedrela toona 

Very scarce near Horree 

Tat 

■Mccos lavlgata' 

Attains a large sise; wood ozcellent 
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ago. Lcomrds are conctanti}* killed and trapped in tlio hills. Two 
specie®, tne sinallor c.allc*d bv the natives ehitra and the larger nher 
are found not only in the Hiurrcc and Iviihilta hills, hut .also in tho 
Kitlsi Chitta range. Wolves, hyenas and jackals aro found all over 
tho district. Poxes arc to be found in the plain®, and the piercing 
bark of the hill-fo.x is constantly heard in the hills. There aro a 
few bear in the secluded forests of the highest hills, ami not a 
few taminddrs bear marks of encounters with them. Porenpines 
are common everywiicre. Vrinl or nrUtr aro found in tho Kheri- 
hlar, tho Knla Chitt.a and tho Makhad kills, and also in almost all 
tlie more inaccessible ravines of tho Pindi Glieb tahsil. 'J’liero' 
are no ?«•<«/ in tlie liills c.ast of the Margalla pass, none on tho 
Khairi Uliirat, or in the Kahuta and Giijar Khiin talisils. Parking 
deer and wild goats are to be found in tho lower hliirrco hills. 
Ravine deer aro fouiul in small numbers in the Kala Ohitta range, 

g enerally throughout the Pindi Ghcb tahsil, near tho Kliairi- 
[tirat hill and in a few other localities iu the Faiah jang tahsil 
nnd hiirdly over in tho four eastern talmls. There are a ver^' few 
in llio C’amhcllporc plain, and a few near tho IChcri-Srnr liill and 
in tho broken country between tho Chach and the Haro river. 
Small gjimo arc decidedly sc;mty ia tho distidct. Hares aro to ho 
found on all the low hills and in most rarancs and sparsely culti- 
vated tracts j all four kinds of partridges aro to be met witi> in tho 
lower hilts, tho chakor, the sisi, tho black and grey partridges, but 
there are only a verj’ few spots where they c.an bo s.aid to bo’ 
plentiful, chakor aro found in tho highest hills. There aro a few 
pheasants and jungle fowl near Murree. Among tho migratory 
game-birds aro tho bustard obdra, sandgrouso, dude snipe, geese, 
coulon, nnd quail. Obdra and sandgrouso occur sparsdy in 
tho western t«Ajn7s. Duck are found along the rivers and marshes 
and on most tanks of any size. There aro a few places scattered 
over the district where snipe can bo shot. Geese nnd conlon aro 
rarely seen save in the Sonnn valloj*, and on tho Indus. Quail 
come in enormous numbers in tho spring nnd autumn. 

Good viahdsir fishing is to ho had in places on tho Haro, 
Sohnn and Kurnng strc.anis and in the Indus, Imt no fish of great 
weight have been killed except in the Indus. Fishing as a liveli- 
hood is not ^)ractiscd anywhere except in tho Indus. There 
arc no restrictions on netting, nnd no income is realised from 
licenses. The mahdsir and rohu are the fish most commonly seen. 

Tlie district of Rawalpindi as a whole is remarkably free 
from snakes. In the aintonments a cobra or Mrail is .sometimes 
seen, but very rarely. Deaths from snake bite arc rare. The 
cobra, Mrail, and a viper in tho lower hills are the common 
venomous kinds. There are also several non-vononious snakes. 
Scorpions with tarantidas (tho Attook hill swarms •with these) 
and many other aggressive forms of insect life are met with, here 
as elsewhere. 

Owing to the load game regulations, by which a close season 
from Marcn 15th till August loth is observed, game of all kinds 
wnth the exception of destructive animals, is steadily on thq^ 
inci’casc. These game roles aro -briefl}’ ns follows :~In every 
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license fo carry arms, granted to sJiikdris, or native gentlemen, a Chapter I, B. 

danse is inserted to the ofiEect that no hares or game mrds are to 

be killed between the lotJi March and 15th August, and within onf^lora. 

the limits of the Municipal Commmittee of Murreo a heavj'' fine 

is inflicted upon any person otFcring for sale, or having in his Picsorvation of 

possession, game of the above description within the prohibited 

period. These rules have worked well, and game is said to bo 

ever;k"whero increasing. 

Hawking is the favourite method for talcing small game in 
vogue among natives. Several of the leading chiefs keep a large 
number of hawks, and trained falconers form part of their establish- 
ments. Guns are seldom used except by European sportsmen. 

For catching large animals, especially tigei-s and leopards, a 
huge iron trap called A'ur/iH'u, is used. It is simply an enormous 
jin with two semi-circular iron blades toothed on one edge, so 
that when closed the iron teeth fit closely one into the other. 

It requires the force of at least two or three men to set this 
trap, which is then fastened by a chain to tlio stem of a tree. 

It is sprung like a jin b}' the pressure of the foot of tho ^^ctim. 

■\Vhonever a cow-shed or sheep-fold is found to be infested by 
wolves or leop.ards, the OAraer will block up three sides of the 
passage with thorny hedges, leaving one side only open for tho 
thief to approach. In this sp.ace the trap is fixed, covered uith 
a tliin layer of earth and securely fastened by its chain to the 
nearest tree. An animal once taken can ncA'or hope to escape. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

HISTORY. 

SECTION A.~ANTIQUITIES. 

The district abounds in objects of great antiquarian interest 
vhicb have been minutely examined and described by General 
Cunningbam, from wlioso account (see references on pace 29) 
tlio following description is abridged, with a few additions 
taken from a report by Mr. Delmcrick. 

Tho site of the ancient city of Taxila has been identified by 
General Cunningham and other authorities with tlie ruins 
near Shnh-dheri, which arc scattered over a wide space, 
extending about three miles from north to south, and two miles 
from east to west, just above tho Marg.ala pass. Tho renjains 
of stupas and monasteries extend for several miles further on .all 
sides, but tho actual ruins of tho city arc confined within tho 
limits above-mentioned. Tlicso ruins consist of several distinct 
portions, which arc called by separate names oven in the present 
day. Beginning at tho soutli, their names are — 1st, Bir, or 
Pl'icT ; 2nd, Hntinl ; 3rd, Sir-Kap-ka-hot ; dth, Kachn-kot ; 5tb, 
Blkbnr Khana ; 6th, Sir-Sukh-ka-kot. 

The most "ancient part of these ruins, according to tho 
belief of tho people, is the great mound on which stands tho 
small village of Bit, or Pher. The mound itself is 4,000 feet 
in length from north to south, and 2,000 feet in breadth, with 
a circuit of 10,3*00 feet, or rather more than two miles. On 
tho west .«ide, towards the rock-seated village of (Slulh-dliori, 
the Bir mound has an elevation of from 15 to 25 feet above 
tho fields close bj*, hut as the ground continues to slope towards 
Slinh-dbcri, the general elevation is not less than from 25 to 
35 feet. On tho cast, towards tho Tabra, or Tamra nala, it 
rises 40 feet above the fields, and 68 feet above the bed of the 
8tre.ani. Tho remains of the walls can be traced only in a few 
places both on the c.ast and west sides ; hut the whole surface 
IS covered with broken stones and fragments of bricks and potlerj*. 
Here the old coins arc found in greater numbers tlmn in any 
other part of tho rains, and here, also, a single man collected 
for General Cunninglmm, in about two hours, a donhle handful 
of bits of lapis lazuli, which aro not to he seen elsewhere. Judg- 
ing from the size of tho place, it is probably the site of tho 
inhabited part of tlio city in the time of Hwen Thsang. 
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Hati^l is a strong fortified position on the west end of a 
spur of the Margalsi range, and immediately to the north-east of 
the Bir mound, from which it is separated hy the Tabra nnla. 
About half a mile from Bir the spur is divided into two nearly 
parallel ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, which run almost due west 
to the bank of the Tabra, where they are joined by a high 
earthen rampart. The clear space thus enclosed is not more 
than 2,000 feet by 1,000 feet, but the whole cix’cuit of the 
defences, along the ridges and the artificial ramparts, is about 
8,400 feet, or upwards of li miles. At the east end, the two parallel 
ridges are joined by stone walls, 15 feet 4 inches thick, with square 
towers at intervals, all of which are still in very good order. The 
crest of the south, or main ridge, is 291 feet ^ove the general 
level of the fields, but the nor^ ridge has an elevation of only 
163 feet. Between these two there is a small rocky ridge, 206 
feet in height, crowned by a large bastion or tower, which the 
people look upon as a stApa or tope.*^ There is a similar tower 
on the crest of the north ridge, The two ridges fall rapidly 
towards the west for about 1,200 feet, till they meet the general 
slope of the intervening ground ; and at these points are the two 
gateways of the fort, the one being due north of the other. The 
north ridge then rises again, and, running to the W. S.-W. for 
2,000 feet, terminsites in a square topped mound, 130 feet high. 
This part of the ridge is entirely covered with the remains of 
buildings, and near its east end a vilbiger discovered some copper 
coins in a ruined tope. 

The fortified city of Sir-kap is situated on a large level mound 
immediately at the north foot of Hatidl, of which it really forms a 
part, as its walls are joined to those of the citadel. It is half a mile 
in length from north to south, with a breadth of 2,000 feet at the 
south end, but of only 1,400 feet at the north end. The circuit 
of Sir-kap is 8,.300 feet, or upwards of 1^ miles. The walls, which 
are built entirely of squared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with 
square towers of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 feet. 
The cast and north -walls are straight, but the line of west wall 
is broken b}’’ a deep recess. There are two large g.aps in each 
of these walls, all of -which arc said to ho the sites of the ancient 
gates. One of these in the north face is undoubted, as it lies dne 
north of the two gateways of the Hati41 citadel, and duo south of 
the three ruined mounds in the Babar-khana. A second in the 
cast face is equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of the gateway 
still remain, -with portions of paved roadway leading directly up 
to it. A third opening in the Avest face, immediately opposite 
the last, is almost equally certain, as .all the old found.ations inside 
the city are carefully laid out at right .angles due north and south. 


* Stiipa is tlio Sanscrit tenu for a mound or Iotjtow, citlicr of masonry or 
earth. The I’dh form is ihApn. and also tliupa or thvrit, in the early Aryan in* 
scriptions from the 'Panjab. The term now used is thtip for a toletably perfect 
bailding, and th&pi, fora rained mound. It is, therefore, much to beregrettra that 
we should have adopted the word tope^ which preserves neither the' spelling nor the 
pronunciation of the original. Gtencral Cunnlnglum, '* Ancient Geography,’.' 
p. J2l, a. - . . ' 
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The position of Sir-kap is niaturally very stronf^, ns it is well 
(Icfcndccl on nllsidcs by tlic lofty citnilel of H.ntidl on the soiitli, 
by the Tnbra nala on the west, and by the Gan nala on the cast 
and north sides. The entire circuit of the walls of the two places 
is 1-1.200 feet, or nearly 2^ miles. 

Kacha-kot, or the “ mud fort,” lies to the north of Sir-kap, 
in n strong isolated position formed by the doubling round of iho 
Tabra nala below the junction of the Gau nala, which together 
surround the place on all sides except tho east. The ramparts of 
Kacha-kot, as tho name imports, arc formed entirely of earth, and 
rise to a height of from 30 to 50 feet above tho stream. On tho 
cast side there arc no traces of any defences, and inside there aro 
no traces of anj' buildings. It is difficult, therefore, to say for what 
purpose it was intendwl, but, as the Gan nala runs through it. 
General Cunningham thinks it probable that Kacha-kot was meant 
as a place of safety for elephants and other cattle during a time of 
siege. It is 6,700 feet, or upwards of 1^ miles in circuit. Tho 

E eoplo nsuallj' called it Kot, and this name is also applied to Sir- 
ap, but when they wish to distinguish it from the latter they .called 
it Kacha-kot. , 

Biibar-khtina is tho name of the tract of land lying hetween tho 
Lnndi jia/u on the north, and the Tahra and Gau volns on tho 
south. It includes Kacha-kot, and extends about one mile on each 
side of it to the cast and west, embracing tho great monnd of Seri- 
ki-Pind on the north-west, and the Gangit group of topes and other 
ruins on tho oast. In tho very middle of this tract, whoro tho 
Lnndi and Tabra nalas approach one .anotber within one thousand 
feet, stands a lofty monnd, 45 feet in height, . called Jhandinla 
Piiid, after a .«raall hamlet close by. To the west of the pmd, or 
monnd, there is another ma.ss of niins of greater breadth, but 
only 29 feet in height, which is evidently the remains of a largo 
monasterj*. It is rcmarlaible tliat the road which runs tlirougli 
the two gateways of the Hatial citadel, and through tho north 
gateway of Sir-kap passc.s in a direct line due north between theso 
two mounds until it meets the ruins of a large slupa on tho bank 
of the Lnndi river, 1,200 feet beyond the Jandiiila Pind. Tins 
General Cunningbam believes to bo the fnmojis ftvpa which 
■was said to have been erected by Asoka in the third century before 
Christ to celebrate tho gift, already alluded to, by J3adha of his 
head in charity. 

The large fortified enclosure, called Sir-Snkh, is situated at tho 
north-east corner of the Babar-khixna, beyond tho Luiidi nala. In 
shape it is very nearly square, the north and south shies being each 
4,500 feel in length, the west side 3,300 feet, and the cast side 
3,000 feet. Tlie whole circuit, therefore, is 15,800 feet, or nearly 
three miles. Tho south face, which is protected b}* tho Lundi 
nala, is similar in its construction to tlie defences of Sir-kap. Tho 
walls are built of squared stones, smoothed on tho outer face only, 
and arc 18 feet thick, with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. 
The towers of this face liavc been very carefnlly built with splayed 
foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to form a convex 
slope. The tower at the south-east comer, which is the highest 
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]^rt novr standing, is 10 feet aliovo the interior gronnd, and 25 
feet above the low ground on the bank of the stream. Towards 
the west end, ■where the stoncs'have been removed, the south wall 
is not more than 2 or 3 feet in height about the interior ground. 
Of the cast and west faces about onc-half of the walls can still be 
traced, but of the north face there is but little left except somo 
mounds at the two corners. Inside there aro three villages named 
Mirpur, Tlnipkia, and Find, with a large mined mound called 
Findora, which is 600 feet square at hase. At half a mile to the 
west there is an outer line of high earthen mounds running duo 
north and south for np-wards of 2,000 feet, when it bends to the 
E. N.-E. Beyond this the lino is only traceable by a broad belt 
of broken stones, extending for .3,500 feet, when it turns to the 
south-east for ahout 1,200 feet .and joins the north face of Sir-Sukh. 
These external lines would appear to be the remains of a largo 
outwork which once rested its north-west angle on the Lundi 
nala. The entire circuit of Sir-Sukli and its out work is 20,300 
feet, or nearly five miles. 

The largest ttupa among the ruins is sitnntcd on a high mound 
to the nortli of the Tabra nala, and about half a mile to the east of 
Sbnhpur. It is genenally known as the “ Chit Thiip,’* or the “ split 
tope, "from a broad cut having been made right through the building 
cither by General Ventura or by some prerious explorer. The cut is 
20 feet broad atthewest end, anS 38 foot at the c.nst end, with a depth 
of 32 feet. This enormous opening has utterly destroyed the anpear- 
ance of the inonuinont from the east and west sides, whore it looks like 
two massive mounds 17 and 18 feet thick at top, ■with a gap of 40 feet 
between them. These numbers give a top diameter of 75 feet ; but 
at .32 feet lower the circumference is 337 feet, which gives a 
diametor of 107^ feet. But as the outer casing of smoothed 
.stones has entirclj* disappeared, this diameter could not have been 
loss than 1 15 or 120 feet ; and as the point of measurement was 
20 feet above the level of the courtyard, the actual base diameter 
may be set down as from 120 to 125 feet or within two feet of 
that of the great jMtinikiala tope. The loss of the outer casing 
has brought to light the interior construction, which -was regulated 
b}' a senes of walls radiating from the centre of tho building. 
These walls are feet thick and Hi feet apart, whore visible out- 
side of the broken surface. As tlic outer wall or casing would 
have been at least as thick ns these radiating ■walls, ■wo shall 
obtain tho least possible diameter of the building at 20 feet above 
the ground level, bj- adding twice the thickness of one wsill, or 
8J Icct to the measured diameter of 107^ feet, which gives a 
minimum diameter of ne.irly 116 feet. But as tho external ■wall 
■would h.avc been almost certainly of grciitcr thickness than the 
radiating walls, we may conclude that the diametor at 20 feet 
above tlio ground was at least 120 feel, and that it may have been 
as much as 125 feet. 

Such aro tho different parts of this great city, ■whose ruins, 
covering an urea of six square miles, aro more extensive, more 
interesting, and in much bettor preservation than those of any 
other ancient place in tho Panjdb. ' Tho great city of Sir-kap, ■with 
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its citadel of natinl, and its detached work ‘ of Bir and Kaclia- 
kot, has a circuit of miles, ami the large fort of Sir-Snkh 
with its outwork, is of the same size, each of tliein heiug 
nearly as large as Shall Jahan's imjierial city of Dehli, 
while the number and size of the stupas, monasteriis, and other 
religious buildings is even more Avonderful than the great extent 
of the city.* 

At 11§ miles to the north-west of Taxila, Hv;cn Thsang 
A'isitfd the tiink of the Serpent King Elapatra. It was 100 jjaces, 
or about 250 feet, in circuit, and its pure and lini{>id nutors Avore 
fringed Avith lotus flowers of different colours. Both the dircetion 
and distance of the Chinese pilgrim point to Hasan Ahdnl, Avhich 
hears north-west 10 miles distant from Shiih-dheri by the noAV 
main road, and at least 11 miles by cither of the two old roads. 
This agreement is fnlly confirmed hy the presence of the famous 
spring of Bdba-AVali, or Panja-Sabib, us it is noAv called bj' the 
Sikhs. Tlic shrine of the saint is situated on the peak of a lofty 
and precipitous hill, about one mile to the cast of the town. At 
flic nortli-Avcst foot of this hill numerous springs of pure limpid 
Avatcr gush out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid rill 
which falls into the Wah riA-ulet, about half a mile to the west of 
the toAvn. The tank of Bdba-dVali, or Panjn-Sfihih is a small 
square reserA'oir of clear Avatcr and penorally full of fish. It is 
surrounded by small dilapidaicd brick temples, and on the aa'csI 
side the Avater gushes out from beneath a rook marked Avith a 
rude representation of u hand, Avhich the Sikhs ascribe to tbeir 
founder Biiba Kiinak. The place has been briefly describeii by 
Elphinstonc, Sloorcroft, Biirnes, and Ilugel, but the legend of 
the spring is giA'cn by Moorcroft alone j both he and Elpliinstono 
take Bawi-Wali and Hiisan Abddl for one and the same person. 
But according to the information collected by Gcnenil Cunning- 
ham, Bnba-'W.'dt Kanddri Avas a saint f roni Kandahar, whose siarat or 
shrine is on the top of the hill, wliilc Hasan, snmamed AlHlnl, or tlio 
mad, AA'as a Gujar, who built the tarai AAhieh still goes hy his 
name, and Avhosc tomb is at the foot of the hill. 

In the time of HAi-en Thsang, A.D. G30, the legend of tho 
place referred to tho Knga or Serpent King of the fountain, 
named Elapatra. WhencA’cr tho peojdo AA-anted min or fine 
Aveathcr, they procee<led to tho tank in coiniiaiiy Avith some 
Srdmanns or ascetic Buddhists, and snapping their lingers, invoked 
tlie Kaga’s aid in a mild voice, and at once obtained their Avishes. 
This is tlie Buddhist legend, AA-bich aaais probably succeeded hy a 
Bnihmanieal A-orsion. and that again hy a Muhammadan one, and 
the last in its turn, has giA'en way to the Sikh legend related by 
Jloorcroft.t According to this acenrate traveller, the block of 
stone from Avhich the lioly spring gn«hes forlh is “ sujiposed to 
" have been sanctified !)>' a inimclc Avrought there hy Kanak, 
“ the founder of the Sikh faith. Ndnuk coiuirg to the place 


* OcBcral Cnnningbata gircs a tnlnatc description of aU the csistisg mini 
tacluding 44 lopes, monasicrics, and monoliths, 
t Ttarels, II„ SIS, 
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“ fatigiipcl nnd tliirsty/tliOTiglit lie Lad a claim upon the hospitality 
“ of Lis brother .nseetic, nnd invoiced tho spirit of BSba-'Wali for a 
“ cup of ivaler. The MuLniuniadan saint, indignant at tlio pre- 
sumption of an unbeliever, replied to his application by throiving 
a stone at him of scA'cral tons ivcight. Nanak caught tho missile 
“ in his hand, nnd then placed it on the ground, leaving the 
“ impression of his fingers upon its hard substance. At tho 
s-amc time ho commanded water to flow from it and 
“ this constituted tho rill here observable.” It is from this 
story that tho place has received tho Sikh name of 
*• Pan ja Sahib,” or tho holj’ “ Landmark ” of Unn.ik. Snch 
is the tisnal story of the Sikh priests, but a fakir at tho 
tomb of Jinsan Abdal fold General Cmmingham the following 
curious ver.'ioii of tho legend : — 

“ Jnnak Itiija had two sarvants, named Moti D&m nnd Nnnak. On 
tbo ocea'ston of a particuJnr sticriricc, tlio Rdja appointed separata duties 
to cacti of t:is servants, and amongst them Aloti Him was appointed to 
keep tlio door, and Ndnnk to remove tlio leaves in wln'cli Mie food liad 
been wrapped. Duriii/r tlio ceremony* a dog rasticd in tliroimh the door 
towiirds the Ituja. Idoti Itiim followed the dog and bri«kc its back with 
n stick, when he was bovcrcly reproved by Nannk for hjs criiolty. JRdja 
Jaimk then nddressed his two servants saying; ‘Moti Kdm, — You havo 
behaved ns a Mlccliiin, bat you, Ndnak, as n man fall of compassion. In 
the KtiWugyou will both be born again; Ndnnk in Kdiu Kntri’s hotiso 
in Talwniuli, nnd Moti Ibira as Wall in the lioiise of a Mughal in Knnddr.’ 
■\Vlicn Baba Ndank was roliorn, lie went to Wall’s house in Kaiiddr and 
said, ‘Do you rernomher me?’ 'No,* said Wall, hut do you open my 
eyes 1* Then Ndnak opened the eyes of Wali, and lio saw nnd remem- 
bered liis former birth, and fell at the feet of his former companion. 
Kdiiak then turned Wali into wind and himself into water, and tlicy 
came both to the town of n,aro, which is now called IJasnn Abdal, 
when Nannk placed his hand on the rock, and tlioy resumed their 
shapes. But over since then tho pure water has never censed gushing 
forth from tlio rock, nnd tho pleasant breeze has never censed playing 
about the town of Ilaro.” 

In thi.s form of tho story General Cnnnin^liam recognizos 
a genuine Buddhist legend, which may be ,a]inosb completely 
restored to it.** early form by substituting tho name of Buddha 
for that of Niinak, and tho name of the Niiga King, Elapntrn, 
for that of Moti Bdin. As to tho hand-mark upon Baba 
Knnjik’.*! stone, an explanation amusingly suggestive of Scott’s 
Anticjiiarj' is given by Mr. Dclmcrick. Tho story told by 
many, even devout Sikhs being among tho number, is that 
one Kanima, .a Muhammadan mason, cut tho mark upon tho 
stone for his own aimisemont, and th.at on one occasion during 
tho reign of Ranjit Singh, when a raid was niado upon tho 
village of Hasan Abdiil by a body of Sikhs, all fled except one 
N.'ijti, a /aitr, who in order to save himself, boldly declared 
that ho was one of Bdba Ndnak’s fahira, ' Aisked how ho camo 
to know of Baba Hdnak, ho invented tho fablo of tho saint’s 
miraclo nnd appc,aled in proof to the band-print on tho stone. 
Tho Sikhs hclicvcd him, and sot up tho stone. Maiiy highly- 
rc-spccinhlo residents of tho town adroit that boforo Rnnjit Singli’s 
time thero was no shrine or plaoo of Hindu worship at 
Hasan Abdal. 
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TilO liill of Hiisan Abdol lins been celebrated from the time of 
Akb»r for its beauty. To the south of the shrine and on the oilier 
side of the Haro river lies the garden of "W tih (so named from 
the cry of admiration extorted from the Emperor Alibar), 
which used to be a resting place of the emperors on their way 
to the vnllo)' of Kashmir. “ Time has left nothing but the 
“ ruins of buildings, parterres covered with grass and weeds, 
“ choked reservoirs, a jnnglo of trees, a scene of desolation in 
“ the midst of luxuriant vegetation.”* Opposite the garden, 
on tlio Hasan Abddl side of tlio Harro, is the well'dtnown 
enclosure containing tlio tomb of one of Akbar’s wives, shaded 
by two venerable cypress trces.f 

On leaving the Nagnr fountain, Hwen Thsang proceeded 
about five miles, to the south-east, to a gorge betAvcon two moun- 
tains, where there Avas a stupa built by Asoka, about 100 feet 
in height. TliiS was the place where Sakya Buddha was said 
to have predicted the period when the future Maitreya Buddha 
should appear ; besides the sltipa there was a monastery which 
had been in ruins far a long timo. The distance points to the 
neighbourhood of Bdoti Find, where arc the ruins of a largo 
town and of several Bnddlnsb monuments. But the bearing is 
cast, which it cerhainly should be, as a south-east direction 
would hav’e carried the pilgrim far aw.ny from the hills into tho 
open plain about half way to KSla-ka-Sarai. Bdoti Bind is 
a small village situated on an ancient mound, or ;n'nd, on the 
right bank of tho Baoti or Bott na\a, and at the Avest end of 
a rocky hill which stretches as far as tho Haro riA*er. In the 
gorge betAveen the Baoti ridge and tho Hasan Abdnl ridge, 
tliero is a small hill forming three sides of a square Avhich is 
usually called Langarkot, hut is also knoAvn ns Srikot. This 
Avns the name of tho fort, AA'hich was formed by closing the open 
side of tho hill AA-ith a strong AA-all. Tlic nortli side is about 
1,500 feet in length, and each of the other three siiles .about 
2,000 feet, Avhiclt Avould make the Avholc circuit of tho place 
just one mile and a half. The remains of nnincrous builoings 
and tanks arc traceable in tbo loAver part of tho fort, and of 
Avails and towers along the crests of tho ridge. The hill is 
overyAvhero A-ciy rocky, but on the north and cast sides it is 
precipitous and* inaccessible. The highest point of the ridgo 
IS at tho north-east angle, As-hich is about 300 feet aboA-e tlio 
fields. On this point there arc tbo remains of a large stupa, 
which is Adsiblo for many miles all round. 

This, hoAvcA'or, is not the Maitreya stupa of Asoka, as a 
deposit cxcaAralcd from its centre by General Ounningham avjis 
found to contain a gold coin of abont A.n. 500, or COO. Avhich is 
of very common occurrence in the Punjab and India. 

The other objects were a small flat circle of gold, Avith a bead 
drop in tho middle, a minute sih-er coin much worn, some small 


• EcUlcment Kepart, Colonel Ciacrott. 

t Tiic pitden iv noiv made orer to Muluiinmad HjAt Klilb, AMUfnnt Com* 
tr.i'vonir, C.S.I., on comUtion ol liii sot alloArlng il to fall Into creator 
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coioHrcd bcail?, .nnd some frajrmcnts of Lone. Tho sLaio of 
lliis dcpo«i< .“howoii flint it hud never been disturbed, nnd tho 
presence of the /rold coin therefore proves that the stiipa is not 
older than A.n. nUO, nnd cannot be tho faniops stj'ipa of Asokn. 
The ancient coins, however, which arc found among tlio ruins 
in considerable mimbers, show (hat the place must have been 
inhabited long before the time of Asoka, and the natural advan- 
tages which tho site i>ossc“-si3 in ifs never-failing springs of 
water are so great that there can be little doubt that the position 
luusl have been ocenme<l from the verj* earliest time, and General 
Cunningham has Hitle or no doubt as to the identiiicntion of tho 
mins as the site vi.'ited hv Hwen Th-ang, even (hough it is now 
impositble to a-'Certain vhicli of the mined ftupas is the right one. 
The name of Baoii Tind is most probahlr. General Cunningham 
thinks, a modem one, hut (hut of Lang.ur-kot an old one. Tho 
people have no tradition about (bo place, except that tho 
fort had belonged to iMjn Sir-kap. the antagonist of Hnsfiln, 
whose n.unio is ste.-ociaied with all the old cities in tho Sindh- 
Sagnr Doah. 

The tope of Balar has been described by Bnmes nnd noticed 
by General Conri. It stand® in a most commanding position on 
the la«f spur of (be long range of hills which forms tho north 
botindaiy of th<> llnrro valley. It can be scon by a traveller 
nlon^ftlio high road for a longili of eight miles from Kala-ka-Sarai 
to Wfdt. It i® 5?. miles to (ho north of Slifih-tlchri, on the cast 
side of til'* high road le.nding to Haripur in Ilaziira, and about half 
a mile to the north of Ihe llsirro river. It has at one time been 
opencil by a native chief, probably (he Ghakk.ur chief of Khnn- 
piir on ti'ic Ilarro. At pre.-<>nt the Balar tone is about -I.'} feet in 
height above tin* rock on wbieb it .‘bunds, hnf ns the top of tho 
building is nineb «lilaj»ida('*(l, the original height of tho domo 
jjiHst liavc been eon-tdenibly more. 

Badarpur is a .‘•mall bainlet .•‘itiiatrd four mile.® to the north-cast 
of Shuh-tllieri, and three mile® to tho nor(h-ea.*-( of t?ir-kap. Its topo 
j.® one of the three largo'it in (bo I’aiijiib, being equalled in sir.o 
only by the two great of JIanikiaki and Shnbpur (at Slmh- 

dlifTi). li i- nov,' very mneli mine<l, but it i.s still -JO feet high 
with a diameter of {j.^ feet at Jt? feet above the ground. All tho 
cut facing stones arc gone, and the building is .altogether so much 
dilapidated that its original diameter must have, been upwards of 
100 feet. The people are unanimous in a*-crihing its opening to 
Geneml Ventura. This tope wa® not op''ucd, n® usual, by a shaft 
,®unk from the top, or by a gallery driven from the .‘.ide, hut by 
(wo deep broad cut,® from top to hot ;om of the hnilding. In tho 
middle of fhi® excavation, General Voulura is said to have found 
a complcfo human .®kclelon, nnd a silver rUa-rnmi or coin, with 
lignrc-s upon it. The deposit of tho entire body, instead of a 
few pieces of bone from tlie burnt ashes, was .somefimo.® prneti.®ed 
by ilic Buddlii®!.®, but the practice was so raro that this Badarpur 
deposit is tho first and only oxfiniplo that lias yet been 
met with amongst the many hundreds of toiio.® that havo 
been explored. 
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Chapter IT, A- largo vill.ago of Jaoli is .?itnatptl in a gorgo Ijotivoon two 

7 — , liills, about throe-quarferd of a mile to the south-east of Baihirpur, 

Antiquities, finj upwards of four miles to the east-north-east of Shnh-ilh<;ri. 

Jaoli. The ancient remains consist of five ruined topes and two 

temples, all of which luivo boon examined but without any 
very valuable results. 

Kft mvU, Thoi'c are throe neighbouring villages of the name of Karm, 

which are distinguished from each other as Karm.al, Kami Giijar, 
and Kami Purcha. Tho first is situated exactly one mile to tlio 
south of the Great Shiihpnr tope, and about lA miles to the east- 
south-east of the Bir mound. The .second is nearly two miles fo 
the cast of Kannal, on tho old road to lliiwalpindi by the Shaldita 
pass, ami the last is about one mile to tho north-north-oast of Karm 
Gujar. Near the first and second of these villages there are 
several ruined topes and monasteries, besides some natural cave.s 
which from the vicinity of four small topes, would appear to 
have been once occupied bj'’ Buddhist monks. All tho topes 
have boon opened by tho %'illagcrs, who profess to have found 
nothing. Those remain?, therefore, possess ' but little interest in 
themselves, hut the}* arc of importance as being probably con- 
nected with the histoiy of the great, King Asoka. During his stay 
at Takkasila, Hwon Thsang ^^sitod the stapn which the people 
had built over the spot where Kunnl, tlie eldest son of Asolca, had 
been deprived of hi« eyes through tho false accusation of hi? step- 
mother. Tho story is told at some length by Burnouf, from 
whom wo learn how the prince’s sight was afterwards restored, 
and the wicked .step-mother duly punished.*' Tlio position of 
the chief tone of Karmal tallies so exactly with tho site of Knnala 
f/i5p<T, as described by Hwen Thsang, as to leave little doubt of 
ihetr idcatity. The cIofc af^reemcnl oF (he unme^s is al<o curions 
although it is perhaps accidental. But with (ho two villages of 
Karm Giijar, and Karm Parclia so close at hand, it is ea«y to seo 
how the. name of Kuna la or Kumila wonld he altered to KurnUil, 
to make it assimilate with the other. 

“With these topes of Karmal," says Rcneml Cunningham, “I close 
my account of the ruins which still oxi<st around Uio ancient Tnxila, 
Altoscllierl linvo traced tho remains of iJS lopes, 23 moiiasteric!, and 0 
temples, of wliicli the l.irgcstnre quite equal in size to any that Imvo yet 
licea di'seovered. Tiio nnnibor of these remain? tliat lias c.«caped tho 
tli'structivQ intolerance of the Mulianuiindans is wonderfully larfto. 
Manv oE them, no doubt, owe their pafety to their singularly unattrnctivo 
]>oMtions on tho tops of steep watcrlc'.s bills. Tho escape of otliors 
IS, perhaps, due to the large size of the stoiic.s they arc built with, which 
defied the powers of ordinary dcstnictivencss. Bat, perlinp'', the most 
nelive agent in their favour was the greater proximity of the ancient 
city, whose ruins must ‘have furnished materials for tho houses of 
Shah-dlieri for several centuries. As Shah-dheri itself is a very largo 
village containing 1150 houses, and about 6,000 inhabitants, the amount 
of innteri.sis carried away from tho old city roust have been verp grc,.it 
Indeed; and to this cause chicQy I would attribute the complete dis- 
appearance of all thcbnildings from the nearest part of the old city on 
the ruined mound of Bir." 


* '* Intrijdactiou a I.' Historic de Buddhlsme IntUen," p. iO, 
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In a straight line dr.a^m from Hasan Ahditl to Jhelam and 
almost ini<l way between lliem Ho the mins of Manikinln. Tlio 
iinnic i$ said to hare been derived from Itaja Man or Maiiik, who 
linilt the great rtrpa to the south of the village. The old town 
is nstially said to have been called Ithinikpar or hlnniknngnr, and 
it is so named in most vcrsion< of the enrions legend of Bnsdln, 
which place the residence of the rakt/mas, or demons, in the old 
city to the north of the great lo{) 0 . As the capital of the rafc- 
if is somcihws also oalhvj ‘‘ Jlednagar, ” or the “ City of 
Iiynstice.'’ An interesting aofonnt of the legend of Itasalu has’ 
been given hy tJolonel Abbot * Many other versions arc given, 
but all agree in the inaiji points of the stoiy*, nhhoiigb they differ 
in some of the minor details, llaxiht, son of Salivuhann, llaja 
of Sidlkot, was the enemy of the seven rnidtaitaf who lived 
at Maiiikpur, or Udinagar, to the west of the Jhelam. Every 
day these raMiatitit ate n man, the victim being drawn by lot 
from the people of Manikpitr. One day IJasaln ciinc to the city 
whore ho found a woman rr)i>king her food, and alternately 
weeping ainl singing. Astonl'lied at her strange bohavionr, 
ltas;il« .addressed the woman, who replied: “I sing for joy, 
because my only son is to be married to-day, and 1 weep for 
grief bccau'c he lias been drawn bj* lot as the victim of tho 
rtthha^at’” “ Weep no more,’’ said llas.1In, “and keep yont 
son, for I will encounter the rohtltataf.*^ Accordingly RnsiiUi 
offers to take the place of the victim and goes^ forth (o meet tho 
seven demons. He boldly attacks them and kills them nil, except 
Thera, who is .«aid to be still alive in a cavern of Gnndgarb, whence 
lii« bellowings are occasionally heard by the people. This legend 
(ienoral Cmmingham identifies witUthc Buddhist legend of Bakya’s 
offering of Ins body to appease ilie hunger of seven tiger cubs. 
Tlie scene of this legend is nlaccd by Ilwen Tlisang 8.35 miles 
to the sontli-cast of Taxila, which is tho exact bc.aring and dis- 
tance of lilnnikitila from tho mined city near Bbtili-dhcri, and 
this distance is completely in accordance with tho sintcinonts of 
the other pilgrims. Unfortunately tho place is not named by 
any one of them, but its position is so clearly marked hy their con- 
curring bearings and distance, as to leave no doubt of its identity 
Avith Uanikfala. Here, then, we must look for tho fatuous stvpd 
of the “ hody-offeriiig ” of Buddha, which Avns one of tho four 
great topes of norlh-AS’Cst India. It is probably to bo idcntifii'd 
in the. great tope successfully explored by General Court in 3 8B1. 
Tlio “ Ilnta-murta ” or “ bo'dy-offoring ” is twice mentioned in tho 
itiscrijjlion that ivas found covering Iho deposit, and ibero tiro 
other claims of this tope to he identified with tho body-offering 
tliipa which have been fully discussed and accepted by General 
Vunnwfiham. TJte points of resemblance between Ibo two legends 
are snfiiciently sfriKing and obA'ions. For tlio compassionate 
Buddliit who had left his wife Vasodliara, we h.'ivc tlm equiilly 
•eom]mssionatc 'nnstlln who had given up tho society of his queen 
Eokiln. As Buddha offers his body to njtpcnso the hunger of 
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Chapter II, A. the seven starving figeivcabs, so EasSlu offers himself instead 
. — r . of the woman’s only son who was destined to appease the lumger 

Antignities, (jf geyen ratshasaa. Lastly, the scene of both legends is laid 

Alaaiki&la. at ManikpUT or Manikidla. Again, the Easniu legend has como 
down to ns in two distinct forms. In ono' version, which is pro- 
bably the older one, tho opponents of the liero aro all human 
beifigs ; while in tho other, tlioy aro all rakshaaas or demons. 
In tho first, the seven enemies are tlie three brother rajas — Sir- 
kap, Sir-Sukh, and Amba, with their four sisters — Kapi, Kalpi, 
Munda, and Mandeh. Sir-kap is addicted to gambling, and his 
stakes aro human heads, which ho invariably wins, until opposed 
by Rasalu. This addiction to human fiesb connects Sir-kap and 
his brethren both with the tiger-enbs of tho earlier Buddhist 
legend, and with the rakshaaaa of the latter onc._ 

Accepting this view of the legend ns, at least, a very probable 
ono, tbo present appearance of Manikfdla with its numerous rnins 
of religious edifices, without any traces of eithor city or fort, 
may ho easily explained by tbo fact that ilio great capital of 
hlanikpur was the ideal creation of tbo fabulist to give reality 
to the tradition, while the topes and temples were the substantial 
creations of devout Buddhists. General Abbot, when ho examined 
tho ruins around tho Manikidla tope, could *•' not see any cvidcnco 
" of tho existence of a city. Tho area occupied by submerged 
ruins would not have comprised a very considerable village, 
“ while tho comparatively largo number of uTongbi stones denotes 
“some costly structure whimi might have occupied tbo entire 
“ site. ” After a careful esaimination of the site, General Cun- 
ningham came to the same conclusion that there arc no traces' 
of a large city ; and beliovcsthat .all the massive walls of cut-stono 
must have belonged to costly monasteries and other largo 
religious edifices. The people point to the high OTOund immedi- 
ately to tho west of the great tope ns the site of Bio Raja Man’s 
palace, because pieces of pla.«tcr are found there only, and not 
in other p.arts of tho ruins. Hero it is probable that tho satraps 
of Tjixila may have taken up their residence wlion they c.amc to 
pay their respects to tho famous shrino of tlie “ body gift ” of 
Bnddba. Hero, also, there m.ay have been a small town of about 
1,500 or 2,000 houses, which c.xtendcd to the northward and 
occupied tho whole of tho ri.«ing ground on wliich tho^ rilLa^o 
of Manikfdla now stands. Tlic people .aro unanimous in their 
statements that the city was destroyed by lire ; and this belief is 
corroborated by the quantities of charcoal and ashes which are 
found amongst .all the mined buildings. It was further confirmed 
by cxcarations made in the great monastery to Iho north of General 
Court s tope. There is nothing, however, to indicate at what dato 
this destruction took place. Among tho mins of Manikidla, Gene- 
ral Cunningham describes 15 topes and as m.any monasteries, 
which, judging bj' the frequent occurrence of massive stone walls 
in other positions, arerc probably not more than Iwo-tbirds of 
the great religions buildings of this onco famous spot. Tho 
M.anikid1a lopo is one of tho places that siriro for tho honour of 
being the burial place of Alexander’s horso Bucephalus. 
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Saklira or S.nkha, is a small village, in a liollow of tko kills at 
tlic top of the Baknila pass, nearly 2-1 miles to the north-west of 
Jhclnin. The hill above the village is called Sakhmw.iln Pahnr, 
and Snnmwala Piih.ar, or “ horsehoof hill.’* The latter name was 
derived from a large circular mark in tlio old pass, whicli tlio 
people called the hoof-print of Basalu’s horse, made when he was 
in pursuit of the rahfiasas. Tlio mark was obliterated in m.aking 
the new road, hut the place is well known to tho people of tho 
western Punjab. A stniight mark on the rock in the same place 
was called the stroke of Ins sword when he killed, the raMtana 
named Sakha. Tlio position is naturallj' a strong one, and tradiA 
-tion says that the surrounding liill^, which are about two miles in 
circuit j were once crowned with walls. The arable land inside tho 
liollow is nearly half a mile in diameter, and largo bricks nro still 
dug np in some of the fields. 

There is at tins place an old entting through the hill crossing 
tho liuhore and Po'^liawar road. The roadw.ay is paved with fiags 
of stone, while a «tonc slab inserted into the wall on the side con- 
tains an inscription which shows that tho work was completed in 
1083 A.n., corresponding with 1072 A.n., or about tho time when 
the Emperor A urnngzob marched to Ila55.an Abdtil and sent his 
son Prince. .Sultan with an army against tho Khattaks and other 
irans-tndns tribes. The p.aveinont was no doubt a rcm.nrkablo 
achievement in those days, but it has boon completely cast into tho 
shade by the new cutting higher tip to the cast by our own engi- 
neers, who have aUo constructed at the latter place a fine column 
to tho memory of tho late General John Nicholson, and a fonntnin 
for drinking purno^os, tlio water of which is brought in le.adcn 
pipes from a cbnusidcrahlo distance. 


SECTION B.— GENERAL HISTORY. 

Tho early liistory and inhabitants of iho region of which 
Tlfiwalpindi forms a part arc very fully discussed by General 
Cunningham in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” pages 104 to 
124, and in his “ Archreological Survm' Reports,” II. 6 to 11, 
and 111 to 172, V. 66 to 85, and 1 to 25. Tho earliest 
inhahitanis of this part of thc^ country, according to General 
Cunningham, wore Takkas, an early “ Turanian” race, who 
originally held iho wliolo or a greater part of tho Sindli Sugar 
Doah. Prom this tribe General Cunningham with some pro- 
bability derives tho nnmo of Taxila, or Takshnsila, which at 
the time of Alexander, was “ a largo and wealthy cit}', tlio most 
populous between tho Indus and Hydnspcs”t (Jlielain), and is 
identified hoj'ond a doubt with tho ruins of >Shnli Dhcri or Dhori 
Siiiih<in,n fow miles to the north of tho Margala pass in the district of 
Rawalpindi. So far, Gcncr.al Cunningham’s tlieory ns to Iho 
early population of the dist'riot seems rca5on.ahlo' onongli ; hut lie 

• This ishcrond the holders of tho B&n-nlpiadl district tind in that of Jhclnm 
It Is mentioned in this place becanso of Its connection with Slanikldla and tho 
Icsend of Rnsalii. 
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goes on to assert his' belief that already, before Ibe iimo of Alcx« 
aiidcr, tbo Takkas bad boon ousted from tbo neighbourhood of 
Taxila by the Awnns. This theory he builds up on the scanty 
foundation existing in the similarity of the name Airdn or 
“ Anuwan,” as lie would read it, with that of Amanda, tl>o district 
in which, according to Pliny, tlio town of Taxila was situated. 
TIjc tniditions of the Awnns are so strikingly contradictory of this 
tljoory, as to deprive it of much, if not all, the weight Avith wliich 
(lie authority of General Cunninglmm would invest it.* Tho 
period therefore at which tho dominion of the Takkas ceased, must 
remain, for tho present, at any rate, unascertained. That Taxiing 
however, was a town of no little importance in the d.'i 3 *s when the 
lirat glimmering of histoiy begins to dawn, is beyond a doubt. 
Tho clasaical writers arc unanimous in their account of the sizo 
and wealth of tho citj' .at which Alexander rested his anny for 
three da)'s, roy.allj’ entertained by tho reigning sovereign. Tho 
words of Arrian have been already quoted. Strabo declares it 
to have been a largo city, .and adds that tho neighbouring country 
was “ crowded Avith inhabitants and A'cry fertile.” Plinj' too 
spc.aks of it as a “ famous city, situated on a Ioav but Ica'cI plain, 
“ in a district named Amanda.” Its identification with tho ruins 
of Shah Dheri is rendered certain by tho jneasureincnla reconled 
by the Ohineso pilgrim.'!, espcci.nlly llwen Thsang who visited the 
spot in tho seventh century of our era, and by a copper plate 
found ly Mr. lloberts among tho ruins,t containing the name of 
Taksha.«ila, the Pali form of Tnk!!hn.<!iln, from Avhich the Greeks 
obtained their Taxila. Tho accounts left by the ckassical writers 
themselves Avould leave the precise loKilily doubtful. 

At tho time of Alexander, Taxila would appear to haA'o 
formed, nominally at any rate, ])art of tho kingdom of Magadh.a'. 
For 50 A’cars after Alexander’s visit, the ]ioop]e of Taxila are 
f;u< 1 to haA'C rebelled against Bindusara, King of hlngndha.j: 
Their subjugation w.is cflcctcd by tho famous Asoka, avIio re.«idcd 
at Taxila ns Viceroy of the Panjnb during his father's life time. 
From the reign of Asoka, the Buddhist Bmperor of Upper India, 
Avo niaj' .«!npposo Buddhism, to haA’o t.nkcn root in the Uortirern 
Punjab, but Taxila itself ng.ain fadc.s from liistory until A.i). dOO, 
AA'hen it A\'as Ausited .as a place of peculiar sanctity by tlic Cliineso 
Bnddliist pilgrim Fa Hian. By' Fa Hian Taxila is mentioned 
under the name of CUiuslm-shi-lo, or tho “ scA-cred head,” and ho 
adds that Buddha bestowed his head in alms at this place and 
“ hence they gaA-c this name to the country'." The allusion appar- 
ently' is to tho AA’ord “ Takshasina” or the “soA'ered head,” tho 
usual name hy which Taxila was knoAvn to tho Buddhists of India. 
In -A.D. 630, and again in A.D. 643, Taxila AA'as A'isited hy tho 
most famous of the Chinese pilgrims, Ilwcn Thsang. He describes 
tho city' as above 1§ miles in circuit. The royal family Avas 


* Sec the Gasetter ol .TlicliiTn tlUlrict. 

t The plate Aras traoMated 'by Profesior Dowson, “As. Soc. Joontal,” XX, 
221, nml Vol. for 18fl3, p. 139. 
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extinct and the pwince a dependency of Ka'slimfr. The land, 
irri^ted by numbers of springs and water courses, was famous 
for its fertility. Tlie monasteries ivcre numerous, but mostly in 
ruins. The stA^a of Kin^ Asoka, built on the spot where Buddha 
in a former existence had made an alms gift of his head or, as 
some said, of one thousand heads in as many previous existences, 
was situated two miles to the north of the city. Thus, during 
the Buddhist period, Taxila was celebriited as tlie legendary scene 
of one of Buddha’s most mei-itorious acts of alms giving, the 
hestowal of his head in charity. The origin of the legend General 
Cunningham attributes to the ancient name of Takshasila. which, 
by a TOiy slight alteration, becomes Takshasira, or the " severed 
head.” Tluit the uame is not derived from tlie fable is rendered 
probable by the preservation of the .ancient name and spelling by 
the Greeks. It must not, however, be forgotten that Alexander’s 
invasion preceded Asoka’s reign by little more than 50 years, .and 
tliongh the derivation of the name of Taxila from tlie charitable 
act of Buddha is onlj' mentioned by Fa Hian in A.D 400, yet it is 
possible that the same belief was current during or even before tho 
reign of Asoka. Buddhism, according to some authorities dates 
. baoir as far as the middle of the sixth century B.C. (Elpliinstone’s 
History of India,” p. 120, 5th Ed.). The relics of Buddhism 
in tho Rawalpindi district are not confined to Taxila. Hasan 
AhddI, Manikifila, and many other places are intimately connected 
with Buddhist legends, and contain ruins of Buddhistic buildings. 
Hanikidla especially is a place of great interest, as the legendary 
scene of Buddha’s gift of His body to appease the hunger m seven 
tiger cubs. Further allusion to this legend is made above.* 
Tho period of Hwon Thsang’s visit to India, however, was one of 
tho decay of Buddhism. The Brahman revival, to which India 
owes its present form of Hinduism, had already set in, in the 
early years of tho fifth century ,t and must have been at its 
height in the days of Hiven Ths.ang. From this time the light 
afforded by the records of the Chinese pilgrims fails, and a 
long period of darkness swallows up the years that inter- 
. venod before tbe Muhammadan invasions and the commencement 
of real histoiy. 

From the point where the traditions of antiquity give place 
to tho more authentic records of the historian, the history of the 
district becomes that of the Ghakkar tribe, who, brought into 
a prominent position at tho time of the early Muhammadan 
invasions, maintained their rule over Raw.alpindi and p.arts 
of the Hazdra and Jhelam districts, more or less independent 
of tho sovereign powers at Delhi and Agra, until annihilated 
at the beginning of the present century by the Sikhs. General 


* Canninvham's “Arch. Bcp." 1863-4, p. 116, Allndiog to the legend of 
, the “ thousand heads,” General Cunningham adds: “The present name of the 
district is ” Cliach HaaAra, which 1 take to he only a corruption of ' Shiisha-sahosta ' 
or the “thousand, heads.” . ’ 

t Blphlnstone’s “ History of India ” p. 1,222 C6th ed,), '• He (Pa-Hian) found 
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Pnnjdb, and languishing in the Inst fithgexf decay in the countries on the Ganges 
and the Jumna,” 
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Cunningliain, rigliily or ■wrongly, identifips the Gliahkara with 
tlip subjects of Abisarcs, mentioned by Alexander's liistorians ns 
Ikdiig king of the hilly country to ilio north and north-east of 
Taxila, called, as ho gathers from the hlaliabharatu and the 
Purnnas, Abhisnra. Ho supposes the Greek historians by a not 
uncuininon confusion to have given to iho king the name of iiis 
kitigdom.* According to the account given by themselves, tho 
Ghalckars arc of Persian origin, descendants from Sultan Kaid, 
son of Gohar, or Kiiigohar, a native of ICnyan in Ispahan. Tins 
Sultan Kaid is said to have invaded and conquered ^i'hibct and 
Ibidakh«hfln, and to have there established a dynasty which ruled 
for seven or, as others s.ay, ten generation's. Tliey then advanced 
upon Kashmir, t and overcoming all opposition, establislicd them- 
selves there during several gonoi'.'itions. $ At last an insurrection 
drove the reigning prince, named Rustam, from the throne. Ho 

S crished, but his son Kabil Shnb, escaped iind took refuge with 
lasir-ud-din Sabktagin, who was tlicn reigning in Kabul, 787 
A.n. § Kabil left a son, Gliakkar Sbiih, who luiviiig with tho 
remnant of his tribe accompanied Hlalnnud of Ghaxni on one of 
liis invasions of India, obtained leave to settle beyond the Indus. 
Such is the story told by the Ghakkars of their origin .'uid entry 
into tho country. It is* however, full of inconsistencies. It is 
certain that they over-ran Kashmir in very early days, and traces 
of them are still to bo found to tho north and west of that country, 
hut there is no proof whatever that they founded a dynasty tliere. 
Tho names attributed to their chiefs* are in many instances 
^Inhaminadan, and this fact gives an air of great improbability to 
their story j for the Ghakkars, according to Ferislda nnd other 
I^Iuhammadan historians, were not converted until the 13th 
century, (j Kor arc there any traces of an early HTuhamraadau 
dynasty in Kashmir, \YhicIi was converted, or, if the Ghakkav tra- 
ditions be true, reeonverted, to ilie creed of Islam in 1.327, during 
tile reign of Shams-ud-din. Ferishta indeed declares that prior to 
their conversion in tho loth century, the Ghakkars were mere 
savages without a religion at alt, addicted to infanticide and 
polyandry in its grossest forms. The same author also spo.’iks 
of the Ghakkars ns alre.ady settled in the, Punjab in A.n. (582. 
He says that about that time they formed an allinncD •with tho 
Afghans against tho Raja of Lahore. Again tiio account of their 
entry into India in the train of Malimd'l of Ghar.ni is strangely 
contradicted by the fact that in 1008 rhis same Slahmud •was • 
nearly defeated in a battle with the Hindu confederation by tho 
iinpolnosily of an attack made upon his camp by a force of 30,000 
Ghakkars. The Ghakkar legends, therefore, arc probably to bo 
rejected as fabulous, .and it is not unlikely that, as General (hm- 
ningbam supposes, they have been loc.atcd in the Punjab hills from 


* “Arek. Bcp.” 1F63-4, p. 22 JT. 
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the times prior to AJesander’s inTOsion. There is nothing at any Chapter n,B. 
rate to contradict this supposition, though certainly the reasons ~ • 

upon -ivhicli the learned author’s theory is traced are somewhat Histo^. 

jibstnise: Tl^at they occupied a somewhat imporhint position in Ghakicwa, 
the second centtiry of our era is probable ; for there are reasons 
for supposing that R<5ja Hudi, the great enemy and, afterwards, 
heir of Rasalu, llaja of Sinikot, and hero of so mjiny Punjab tradi- 
tions, was a Ghnkjcar. He certainly was not of Aryan birth.* 

> The first event of authentic history peculiarly connected 
with this district is the battle alread}* alluded to between Mahmud 
Shdh and the Hindu arnn- uudor Pirthwi Bdja, in a.d. 1008, in 
which the Ghakknrs so prominently distinguished themselves. 

This battle, which decided the fate of India, is said to have been 
fought on the plain of Ohach, near Hazro, and Attock on the Indus. 

It ended in the total defeat of the llajpfit confederacy, and Indiii 
lay at the mercy of the Muhammadan invaders. The Ghalckars, 
however, appear to have remained quietlj' in possession of their 
land«, including the greater jiart of this district, .and arc next heard 
of in 1205, when they took opportunity from certain reverses 
sustained by Shahnb-ud-clin Rhori in Knarizm, to rise in open 
revolt against the par.ainonnt power. They ragged the eountry 
ns far as Lahore itself, and occmiied the whole northern Punjab. 

But Shahiib-ud-din entering India quickly restored order ; he 
defeated the Ghaldcnrs after .an obstinate battle, tho fortune of 
which was only turned in his favour by the opportune arrhul of 
reinforcements from Dehli under his deputy, Kutb-ud-din, who 
had remained faithful in spite of his rajister’s rever.se.s.t Tho 
Ghakkars Laving once given way, tho slaughter was prodigious. 

R]m1ri1>-ud-din pursued them to their mountain homes, and took 
the opportunity of forcing them to cmhraco tlio hluhammadan 
religion, which, as Elphiu'stono romarks,^ “ was tho easier done, 

“ as lliey had very little notion of .anj' other.” As however Shnhfil)- 
ud-din, returning westwards after tho restoration of order in India, 

W'as encamped on tho hanks of the Indus, his tent being left open 
towards tho river for tho sake of coolne-ss, a hand of Ghalikars 
“ swam the river at midnight to the spot where the king’s tent 
“was pitched, and, entering unopposed, despatched him with 
“ numcrons w'ounds,”§ and thus avenged the wrongs of India upon 
Its conqueror. 

A little more than a century later wo read again of the Ghak- 
kars, who, during the reign of Muhammad Tuglilnk at Dehli, in 
A.D. 1310, took tho opportunity offered hy revolts in Bengal and 
an invasion of Miiglials and Afghans from the north, to ravago 
the Punjab ns soon as the Mngbals turnerl their backs. They 
even occupied L.-ihorc,|| and (in-tlio words of Elphinstonc) “com- 
“ plotcd the ruin of tho province.” About this time Boja Khdn, 

' * Elpliinsfonc’s “ Hihtoiy of India 'f (Ed. 0), n, S2D. General CiinnincUam’s 

“ Arcli. Jiop.” 1863.4, p, 22. 

t TariI:h-i-Alfi. Xllliot'fi “ Muliammndan Historians,'' 56, p. 1, * 

t “ History of India " (Ed. 5), p. .307. 
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a younger scion of the family, rebelled against the reigning chief, 
and set up an independent chiefship at Hohta^, in the Jhclam 
district. The Bojial clan, -nliich derives its name from him, still 
inhabits the neighbourhood of Bohtns and Uomoli. The snbse* 
quent history of, the tribe is given in the words of Mr. Griffin, 
in his Punjab Chiefs ; " 

Tlio invasion of Timdr, or Tamerlane, took place during the, 
• chiefship of Gul Midiammad, who died in 1-103 A.D. His two 
immediate successors were not men of any note: but Jastar Khan, 
brother of Pir Khdn, is often mentioned in Midiainmadan history 
as a brave and successful general. He overran Kashmir and took 

K risonor Allah Shah, Idng of that country. Then, uniting with 
talik Toghan, n Turk! general, ho seized Jalandhar and marched 
towards l)chli. At Ludhiana ho was attacked by the king’s troops 
and defeated, on the 8th October 1442, and retired to Itnw.alpinai, 
from whence he made attacks alternately on Lahore and Jammu, 
tho Baja of which latter place, Bai Bhim, ho defeated juid killed, 
till 1453, when ho died. Tatar Khfin’s rule was of short duration, 
for his nephew Hiiti Khdn rebelled against him, captured nndpnt 
him to death. His two sons were minors, and the Janjuah chief, 
Harwesh Khan, took tho opportunity of recovering much of tho 
country which tho Ghaklcnrs had taken from his tribe. Hati 
Khdn opposed him, bnt was defeated and conmollcd to lly to 
Basal, wliilo his cousins, SdrangKhdn and Adam Khdn, escaped to 
Dangalli, where tho Janjfiah army foUow'cd them. Hdti Khon 
now collected his tribe, and attacking tho Jani(i.ahs on their march, 
routed them with great slaughter. Bdbar Shah invaded India 
during the chiefship of Hati Khdn, and in the Emperor’s interest- 
ing aufohiography is a notico of his contest with tho Ghakkar 
chief. He marched against Phaiwala, tho capital of tho Ghalcliars, 
.strongly situated in the hills, and captured it after a gallant 
resistance, Hati Khan making his escape from one gate of tho 
town as the troops of Bdbar entered by another. Sultan Sarang 
was now of age, and finding that he could not oust his cousin by 
force of arms, he procured his death by poison, and assumed tho 
chiefship in 1525. He and his hrotlier made their submission to 
Bdbar, and Adam Khdn, with a Ghakkar force, attended him to 
Dehli, and for this service tho Pothidr (Putwdr) country was 
confirmed to them by the Emperor. In 1541, Shcr Shdh having 
driven the Emperor ’Huindyuu from India, built the famous fort 
of Bohtns. where ho placed a garrison of 12,000 men under his 
general, Khowas IHian, to hinder the exile’s return. Sarang Ehi'm, 
remembering the generous w.'iy in which he had been treated by 
Bdbar Shall, espoused the quarrel of his son, and kept tho Bohtas 
garrison in a ])erpotu.al state of disquiet, driving off convoys and 
wasting the country around tho fort. On tho dcJith of Sher 
Siidh in 1515, his son, Salim Shdh, determined to punish the 
Ghakkar?, and moved ng.ainst them in force. Sarang Khdn 
snycl for peace, hut all terms were refused, and his son Kamal 
Ivhdn. sent to the imperial camp as an envoy, uas lliromi into 
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chains. For two years, in the conrse of which Sultan Sdrang 
an<i sixteen of his family fell in action, the Ghakkars fought with 
varying success, and in 1550, Prince Kamran, brother of Hnmd- 
yiin, with whom he was at feud and by whom he had just been 
expelled from Kabul, took refuge among them. The fort of 
Pharwdla was often won and lost during these years of incessant 
w.ar, but however many troops were sent against them, the Ghak- 
kars, brave and united, held their own, and Salim Shah found it 
impossible to subdue them. In 1553, Prince Kamr.m, who had 
again taken up arms against his brother, and who had been 
defeated near the Khaibar, fled to India, and took refuge at the 
court of Delhi. Salim Shah did not receive him with any favour, 
and the Prince then returned northward to his fonner host Adam 
Khdn, who had succeeded his brotlier Sarang Khan. This chief 
stained the Ghalcltar reputation for hospitality, and gave up his 
gnest to Humaj'un, who put out his eyes, and two years later 
re-entered Delhi in triumph, attended by tlie Ghalckar chief, who 
was richly rewarded for his treacheiy. 

Snltdn Sarang had left two sons, Kamal Khan and Al^wal 
Kh£n, and with the wife -of the latter Laskar Khan, son of 
Adam Khdn, fell in love, and in order to obtain her put her 
husband to death. Kamdl Khdn was at Ddili when he heard 
the news of his brother’s murder, and ho complained to the 
Emperor Akbar, who had succeeded Hunidydn in 1556, and 
obtained a grant of half the territory of Adam Khan. This chief 
-would not yield, and Kamdl Khdn attacked him, took him 
prisoner and hung him to satisfy bis revenge. Kamil Khin did 
not long enjoy his triumph, and died in 1559. The Ghakkar country 
now fell into a state of anarchy, and remained so for some 
years, till the Emperor divided it between the rival chiefs. To 
Jalal Khan, grandson of Adam Khan, he gave Dangalli, with 454 
Villages ; to Mubarik Khan, son of Kamil Khan, Pharwala, with 
333 villages ; Alibarabid, with 242 villages, he assigned to Shaikh 
Ganga, one of Adam Khan’s younger sons ; and Bawaipindi to 
Said Khin, the third son of Sarang Khan. Mubarik E^in died 
the year after this arrangement, and his son did imt long survive 
him. Shadmin Khin was an imbecile, and Pharwala was granted 
by the Emperor to Jalal Khdn. This chief was a great warrior, 
and fought ns an Imperial general in Kohdt, Bannu and Yusafzai, 
where he died at a great age in Iflll. His son and grandson 
successively held rule, the latter dying in 1670. Allsihddd Khin 
was like Shadman Khin, of weak intellect, but had a clcA'er wife, 
who carried on aflhirs with spirit and success, till her son Dulu 
Murad Khin grew up and assumed the chiefship. He was 
renowned for his liberality, and on this account was named 
*‘Lakhi” Dulu Khdn. He died in, 1726. Then succeeded 
Munzzam Khan, who ruled 13 years, and Sultan Mukarrab Khin, 
the last independent Ghakkar chief. In his’ days the Ghakkar 
power was greater than it had perhaps ever been before. He 
defeated the Yusafzai Afghans and Jang Kuli Khan of Khaltuk, 
and captured Guji-it, over-running the Chib country as far north 
as Bliimber. He joined . Ahmad Shah on his several Indian 
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expeditions, and was treated by Lim with tlie greatest considera- 
tion, being confirmed in the possession of liis large territories which 
extended from the Chendb to the Indus. At length, in 17(55, 
Sirdar Gdjar Singh Bhangi, the powerful Sikh chief, mavehed 
from Lahore, ivith a largo force, against him. lyiukarmb Kha?) 
fought a battle outside the walls of Gujrat, but was defeated tiud 
compelled to retire across tho Jhclnm, giving up his pos.«e!.sious 
in the Jeeh Dodb. His power being thus broken, the rival chiefs 
of his own tribe declared against him, and Iliimnat Khan, of 
Homoli, took him prisoner by trcaclicry and put him to death, 
liimsolf assuming the headship* of tho tribe. The two elder sons 
ofMukarnib Khiin took Pharwala, tho two younger Bangalli; 
hut they quarrelled among themselves, and Sirdar Gu jar Singh 
seized everything, with the exception of J^lmrwdla, wliich was 
divided among tho brothers. Sadnllah Khiin and H.azar Ali Khan 
died without male issue, and Hilansiir Khtin and Shticlmdn Klidn 
succeeded to their shar-es, which they held till 1818, when Anand 
Singh Thepuria, grandson of the famous Milka Singh of llnwal- 
pindi, seized their whole estates and reduced them to absolute 
poverty, though tho fiimiiy was, in 182G, allowed some proprietary 
rights in Pharwiiln. 

During Sikh days there is no history of tho Ghakkars to 
record. They wore ground down by the exactions of men like 
Budh Singh, Sindhtinwfilia, and Bdja Gultib Singh of Jammu, tho 
latter of whom throw Shtidm^n Khtiii and Mudhut Khiin, second 
son of Mansiir Khan, into prison, whore they miserably perished. 
Karamddd Khtin, son of Uaja Hyat Ullah l^hdn, is now* the head 
of the Pharwdla family, and tho first among tho Ghakkars of tho 
Bdwalnindi district. The father did excellent service under Cap- 
tain Abbott in 18-18-lfi, and al<o in 1857. Ho died in IMarch 
18(55, and half his pension of Rs. 1,200 was resumed; the other 
half is granted in perpetuity. Fatah AH Khiin holds a life 
])cnsion of lls. (500 ; his son, Bah.adnr Ali Khrin, one of Hs. 100; 
and seven other members of the family hold lls. 500 between them. 

Other members, of the triho, though not of tho Pharwala elan, 
deserving mention in the Rfiwalpindi and Jhelam districts, aro Raja 
Koshiin Khan, of Donicli; Fazl Datl Khdn, of Mnninnda, a Deput}' 
Inspcctoi* of Police; ifirza Khan, of Sang;andShahwnli,of Syadpur. 
Ra ja Roshtin Khan of Domeli is the son of Raja Akbar Ali Khiin, 
who joined Capt.ain Nichol.eon in 1848-49, and did good service 
under that officer. Ho now holds a jaqir of R?. 1,000. His cousin, 
Fazl Dad Khiin, accompanied Raja Slier Singh to jMiiUiin in 1848, 
and rebelled with him. He had been released from prison by Major 
H. Lawrence, .shortly before, but this did not prevent him from 
iiil rigning.agninst the" English. He was emploj'cd as the confidential 
auent between Raja Slier Singh and Jlaharaja Gulab Singh. His 
of Rs. 6,000 were resumed for his rebellion. Ho now holds 
the clitthuntm, or fourth of the rovenne of Domeli, amounting to 
I{<. 425 a year. However great may have been tho reverses of 
the Ghakkars, they have lost neitlicr their pride nor their courage. 
Tliey have bwn crushed by the Sikhs, a peojde of 3 'esterday, but 
tbero may still be seen iu tho chivalrous bearing of a Gh'akkar 
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gentleman some rcmcniljrancc of tlie days vlien Pharwfila 
wis an nsyliim for all who were oppressed, and oi tlio 
wars in which Ids ancestors fought, on e»i«al terms, with tho 
Emperors of Delhi. 

In the days of AUhar this district formed part of the Sirkar 
or district of Sindh Sngar, inchuling tho whole Sindh Sdgar 
Doab. Tho maluils or parpanala forming part of this enormous 
tract, which can be idcntiiicd as belonging in whole or in part 
to tins district are ; — ^Attnk Banaras, Awnn (including parts of 
Jhclain and Shahpur), 2fildb, Plmrwdla (Pharhalah), Dang.alli 
(Dangarri), and Akbardbad Terkhery (TakhtpurD. 

The revenue ])aid by these mahiils as rccorucd in tho “ Ain 
Akbari, ” amounted in round numbera to 4i lakhs of rupees. 
It is impossible, however, to determine the boundaries of tlio 
mahiils; and much of the territory- inclndcd in them, p.'irticuhirly 
in those of Pharwala and Dangjdli, imi-st have been as a matter 
of fact only nominally subject at any time to the Empire, for wo 
know that the Ghakkars held almost uncontrolled sway between 
the Jhelam river and tho Sfargjdla pass, and westAvards as far as 
tho Khairi Miirnt hills. IVithin these boundaries they wero 
always supreme, and sometimes extended far beyond them. Dur- 
ing their rule tho eastern portion of the district was divided 
into three parganahs^ Dangalli, Phsirwilla and Rawalpindi, 
subdivided into tappahs mainly corresponding with the iliikaa of 
the Sikh period. 

Returning to the Sikhs, it has .alre.ady been seen how Gfijar 
Sin^h, Bhangi, conquered Mxdcarrab Ivlinn in 1765. This chief 
made his head-quarters at Giijrnt, but his power extended 
almost to Rdwalnindi, and it was to him that tho first subjuga- 
tion of the warlike tribc.s of Rawalpindi and the Salt range is 
to be attributed. Gliakkar, Janjiiah and AavSii alike gave way 
before him. In the.<e conquests, and notably in tho siege of tho 
famous fort of Rohttis held by tho Ghakkars, ho was assisted 
by Sirdiir Charrat Singh, Sukarchakia. He was .succeeded, upon 
his death in 1788, by his son Sahib Singh, who fell before Ranjit 
Singh in 1810. 

Rawalpindi itself -was occupied shortly after the fall of 
Mukarrab Kkan, by another Sikh Sirddr, Milka Singh Thepuria, 
so called from the village of Thopur founded by him in the Liilioro 
district. Ho occupied territory also in Gfijrfit and Giijrnnwdla, 
and thence marched northwards upon RdAvalpindi. It was then 
an in.cignificant place, but Milka Singh, perceiving how admirably 
the place was situated, fixed his licad-quartcrs there, building 
neAV houses and in some mcasuro fortifying tho tow'll. In spito 
of Afghan inroads, and the rcsishanco of tho Ghakkars, ho soon 
conquered a tract of country round Rdwalpindi worth three lakhs 
of rupees a year, and even tho tribes of ilazdra had respect for 
his name and power. Ho died in 1804, and his estates wero 
confirmed by Itanji't Singli to his son Jiun Singh. In 1814, 
however, on the deatli Jiiin Singh, Ranjit Singh seized the wholo 
estates in Rawalpindi and the lustrict passed under the adminis- 
''tration of the central power at Lahore. • 
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Tbc hfurrcc lulls retained their indepondenco for some tinio 
longer. jSIilka Singli elniincd, it is true, allegianec IVoiu the hill 
Ghiikkar chiefs, and "i-antc<l them japirs of 107 hill Tillages. 
But the recipients haiilly acknowledged the gift, -which was moro 
noniinnl than real. Tho mountaineers did not really Eubinit to 
tlio Sikh rule until the present century was well begun. Tho 
famous Sirdar JJari Singh, llanjit Singh's Governor of Har.fira, 
twice invaded the hills hetween 1520 and IS.”0, and on the second 
occasion effected their subjugation. In 1531 the Murrec hills 
■were granted in jdfiir to Gulnb Singh of Kashmir, who ruled 
them with a rod of iron. It is said that whenever the villagers 
were recusant, ho used to let loose a regiment of Dogras upon 
them, and row.ird them by a jjoll rate for every hill man slain, 
at finst of a rupee, then of eiglif, and finally of four annas. 
Jlj' these inc.'ins the population was decimated, .'ind tlic prosperity 
of the tract received a check, from which it has scarcely yet 
recovered. Tho extension of Sikh rule to the western portion 
of tho district, including tho Chitta Pahiir, the Makhad and Khairi 
^liirnt hills, -was still later than to the Murrcc hills, nor was the 
Sikh syslom introduced in its completeness even u]) to tho day 
when tho Briti.'^h Government took over the countr}*. 

Tho history of tho conutrj*, from time immemorial overrun 
b}’ hordes of invaders, from tho Greeks to tho Afghans, and a 
prey to intestine -w.-irfarc, has not failed to leave its traces upon 
tho character of tho population. Tho temporary desolation, 
the plundered hoitscs and doserted boincstc.ids wore nil things 
of tho hour, and aro now forgotten ; but their mark is to bo 
discovered in tho restless and inconstant character of tho popula- 
tion, and in the party spirit, tho blood feuds and bitter enmitias, 
which sundvo to tho present day. Thc.se arc ivorst in the western 
portion of tho district, wlierc for centuries no strong Government 
nad existed capable of curbing the passions of the pcojilc. In 
no part of tho pronnee is violent crime moro prev.alcnt than in 
Enwalpindi. Murder by poison or open ^^olcnce, cattle stealing, 
and cattU'-poisoniiig nro events of cvcry-day occurrence, and 
the investigation of theso and like offences occupy no inoonsidcr- 
ablo portion of tho time of the district officers. 

in 1SI9, with the remainder of tlie Sikli territory, the 
district passed under British rule. Tho tranquillity which 
followed was broken in 1853 by an attempted outbreak led by 
Nadir Khan, a Ghnlikar of Mandia, avIio joined a conspiracy 
•which was formed in favour of a pretended son of Kanjit Singli, 
Prince Pchora Singh. He had been murdered some years before 
at Attock, bnt tho conspirators declared him to have csctipcd, 
and personified him b}' a Hindu mendicant. The rising might 
have been serious, but. was promptly quelled by the district 
nntlioritics. Ntidic Khan was captured, tried for rebellion, 
convicted and banged. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from tho 
“ P.anjab Mutiny Beport”: — 

• “Mr. Thornton, tho Commissioner,' iras at the facati-quarlcrs of tliis 
district at tho commencement of the oat-broak. IJc states that ns soon 
as tho netts from tho Noitli-'Wcstcm Pxo-rinces got abroad omongit 
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the people, eomo of the \rcll*difiposcd come and expressed to liitn their Chapter II, B. 

unfeigned sorrow al the prospect of the certain extinction of our rule 1 _ 

Their couBidcred the struggle n liopclesa one for our nation, Hindustani General Histoxv* 
emissaries cagcriir fostered tliis idea amongst the conntrj'-folk, assuring m 

them tliat tlio King of IJeiid had sent directions to ins loyal Mibjccta Aiuttny, 

to send all the English down tho Indus without hurting them, nnd that 
tho deportation o( tltc Hindustanis from the Punjab, ^7hicll was going 
on, wassimply a fuirilmcut by the English of tho commands of tho sanio 
potentntc, who had forbidden the English to keep his subjects any 
longer up here, as ho required their services at his capital 1 

" Ttieso idle talcs found credence among the simple population of tho 
hlnrrcc hills. They also had imaginary wrongs ; tlicy longed to renew 
their old intestine feuds, and retaliate on our countrymen also for tlio 
•wrongs they thought we had done them. Hnmonrs reached tlio Deputy 
Commissioner, Captain Cmcroft, nnd the other nuthoritics, daring Mny 
and Juno of an uneasiness amongst some of the neiglibouriug tribes. 

It was afTirnicd that a t}ua-i-f:/iair, or solemn compact, had been 
ejected, Dial the object v.-as nn attack upon our power, from ■wlmt 
quarter or on wiiat phico did liot appear. Snch information could not 
be slighted. The chtefs of several tribes wero called to Miirrcc, and 
told that their presence there would be of nee to us, ns affording n 
rc.ady means of coniraunicntion between Government nnd tbeir several 
clans, should the active services of these be needed. In reality, these 
men were hostages; bnt, to prevent their thinking so, n small nllowanco 
of Es. 8 per mensem was made to them by tho nuthoritics. As time 
wore on tliis allowance excited tlio jcalonsy of otiicr tribes, wlioso 
representatives considered thcniEclrcs neglected by not sharing in 
it. Other compacts -were formed, nnd other plots hatched, wiiicli cul- 
minated on ttic niglit of tlio 2nd September, when tiio station of Marreo 
was attacked by 300 men. Tho lidclity of one of bndy Lawrence’s 
persona] attendants, liimscU an influential man of one of the tribes wliiclt 
bad risen, nnd tlic sagacity of tlic local oflicers, were the means of saving 
Murree. Lieutenant llnttyc, Assistant Conmilssloiicr, was Informed on tho 
l.st idem by Hnklni Klinu, the individual nbovo alluded to, that tho placo 
•was to be attacked that night — he could not say by •n-Imt forco or from 
wimt^ii.'irtcr. The ladies, of whom n large number were then m Murree, 
were immediately concentrated, tho police and the detachment of Enropcon 
invalids were called out, (lie civil nnd rniUmry oflicers held n consultation, 
nnd despatched urgent requests far help to Mr. Thornton at llAwal- 
pindi and .M.ajor Dcclicr ntllaxi'ira, A cordon of sentries was drawn round 
tlie station, composed of Europeans and the police forco under Lieutenant 
Bnacken, and strong pickets were posted at three places which were con- 
sidered tho most Tiilnorablo. Tho ' enemy came nt the dead of night, 
expecting no foe, leaking only for butchery nnd spoil. They ■wore briskly 
opposed by Captain Robinson and ids party, nnd soon retired, leaving nno 
corpvc on tho field. Ono of our men was wounded: ho afterwards died. 

This skirmisii constituted tlio whole of tlio lighting, but two bodies of tlio 
enemy, of 100 men each, held two neighbouring hciglits during tho whole 
of the 2nd September, and, ns there was no knowing how far tho con- 
federacy had spread, the station of Murree could not be wenkoned by send- 
ing men to drive them nwny. Un the evening of tho Srd tho Commlssioiier 
arrived with a rciiiforocnicnt from below ; supplies of food, which ho had 
providently ordcrcrl to be bought in RAwalpindi nnd sent up, began to 
arrive ; tho country was scoured, rchollloiis villages were burnt, their cntllo 
linrricd nnd their men seixed. Twenty-seven men wero punished, of whom 
1 5 Euilcrcd death. The smoko of tlic eleven villages which were destroyed 
•was scon afar by a party of Kliarriils wliich was coining on to renew 
tho attack; wliilo the whito and unscathed honscs of Mnrreo showed 
plainly tlint no burning had occurred there. Tiio rebel forco slunk off 
disheartened, nnd their tribe professed deep loyalty ; but it was known to 
bo second in ill-feeling only to the Dhiliidswho mndo the attack, 

“ On Mr. Thornton’s pressing solicitation. Major Bochor had dcspatclied 
from Abbottabad his company of the Satti tribe, numbering 40 men; this 
had joined Mr. Tliornton. But on tho receipt of more urgent letters. 

Major Bcchcr sent, under the commsud oZ Captain Hardiog, nccomponiod 
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by Coplain Davies, nearly the whole of Ills forco, leaving himself only 67 
men, of whom all but 12 were recruits. The forco wa*! pushed across 
» most difliunit country full of morasses and defllcs. 'flic KImmils laid an 
ambush to cut it off, but without success. The road on whicli the trap 
was laid Iwcaine impassable from the rains. Tlie force turned off, and 
not till it hud passed the spot did it learn the greatness of the peril from 
winch it had been delivered. It returned to llaziira by liawalpindi, 
leaving Murrec on the 14th. After the repulse of the Dhuiids it was ioiind 
that tiio conspiracy affected many more elans and a much wider extent of 
country than had been suspected. It reached far into iinz.-ira and nearly 
down to Itiiwalpindi, and, excepting the KhaiTiil insurrection in fdooltnn, 
was by far tlic most extensive rebellion that has occurred in tiic Punjab 
during the year. Treachery was added to violence. Two Hindustani 
native doctors in tioveroment employ, educated at Guveruroent in- 
otitutions, and tlicn practising in Murree, were found guilty of being 
Bliarcrs in the plot. Tlicy were botli oxccutcd. Tlicrc seems no doubt 
that the iiiltincn reckoned nnnch on the support nnd directions they were 
to receive from their tiindnstnni friends in the station and several of tlio 
domestic servants were seized and punished for complicity : t-ovcral also 
lied from justice, and, escaped pnnisliracnt. Two of the ringleaders in 
the mid are still free througli tlic connivance of their countrymen. 

“On the frontier, beyond the district of Rawalpindi, arotho homes of 
the wild nnd disorderly tribes of Sitiina and MaiigaUana. Tlicy nro 
Mtihaininadans, keep a fanatic liindustani-Muhammadan army, and aro in 
communication with tlio Mnhnrainadan Nawtibs of tlio Nortli-Wcstcrn Pro- 
vinces nnd llciigni through this army. They were sources of much anxiety 
to Captain Oracroft, the Deputy Commissioner. Tlic stato of feeling in 
Kashmir was unknown. The Mnliilnijn had given no intimation, at that 
early period, of tlic line of policy ho meant to piirsno ; there was a largo 
force of nindusiani troops in the Pcsliiiwar district, one of which, the 65th 
Native Infantry, had inntinicd on the 21st May. To guard against 
dangers from Kashmir and Pcslniwar, it wns found needful to organizo 
a forco of upwards of 1,600 policemen and rfrfA-nmnera; this force was 
disposed down the rivers Jhclaiii and Indus. A movable cohiinn was 
composed of detachiucnts from Her Majesty’s 2itti Foot and Captain 
Miller’s Police Battalion to restrain tlie men of the country, 

“Tlio fort of Attock commands a very important ferry of the Indus, 
and Mr. JIcNnbb, Assistant Commissioner, was deputed to occupy it, 
in order to superintend the provisioning of it for troops, which were 
constanUy crossing the rivor, and to protect the ferry from attack. IIo 
performed this duty with great diligence nnd ability', until he wns removed 
to not ns Deputy Commissioner of Jhclnin on Major Brown’s promotion 
to the Comniissioncrsliip of Lcinh. Mr. McNabb was snccccdcd by 
Hiciitonant Sliortt, who was also deputed to follow up tlio Jhclam 
mutineers in July, and displayed much vigour in this excursion. In tbo 
district there were two regiments of Irregular C.nvnlry, the 63th Native 
Infantry and a wing of the 14tl] Native Infantry, a regiment of Gur- 
khas, and a native troop of horse artillery. Tiiis was a brigade powerful 
enough to give just cause for alarm ; tbo Chief Commissioner, tlicrcfbro, 
who was present at Rilwalpindi, determined to disarm the Native In- 
fantry, This was done on the 7lh July, bufcthcraon did not lay down 
their arras for upwards of an hour after they had been ordered to do so, 
Even nfter the disarming, tlic men of the 14tli continued so insolent and 
insnbcrdiimtc that they' were nil confined in the Gcnlral Jail. Tiio 
Gurkhas remained perfectly staimcb throughout, and did excellent 
service before Dchli. Other operations in this district were the despatch 
of reinforcements to Mnrrcc with Mr. Tiiornlon, and the mission of n 
parly to act against the mutineers of the Oth Irregular Cavalry.” 

The GVialikar tract of Klianpiir origin.nllj' belonged to Jlnw.nl- 
pindi, Imt w.as incorporated witli Hazara at the ntincxaiion. In 
1850 the Khar! nnd Gandgarh tracts, comprising the 28 villages 
of the Tarklicli?, were al=o tnansferred to Hazara, In exchange 
for Ihese losses, the district has since annexation received several 
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additions from the neighhonrins districts ; the principal addition 
was the transfer of the Murree huls from Hazara, which took place 
almost immediately after annexation. The additions as given 

by the Settlement Officer 
are shown in the margin. 
By far the greater part of 
these transfers date from 
1850-51. The head-quar- 
ters of the division were 
first fixed at Jhelam, bnt 

were transferred to Rawalpindi in 1859. 

The talisils or sub-coUcctorates are seven in number — 

In the bills to the east. 

Along the foot of the hills, the former to the 
north of the latter. 

To the west of the two last named, Attock to 
the north, Fattehjang to the south. 

In tho soutb'West comer of the district. 

Considerable changes have taken place since annexation in 
the internal arrangement of tho district. Until the close of 1859 
the district was snhdivided into six tahsfls or sub-coUectorates. 
These were oddly and inconveniently shaped, and presented 
anomalies harassing to tho people and inconvenient to the admi- 
nistration. In 1859 accordingly sanction was obtained for a 
complete re-modelling of the internal sub-divisions. A now 
tahsil was formed, having its head-quarters at Fattebjang, and 
tho Sikh ildkas were distributed among the tahsila, now seven 
in number, as follows : — 

In Mrcalpindi TaJuil, — Arrah, Banda, Takhtpuri, B&walpiadl, Sayadpur, 
Sang'.Jani, Kilri, Moghal, IHiulginin, Eharora— (10), 

In Mnrree TahtU. — Dewal, Chariban, Kotl], Knror— (4). 

In SaMla lixhuU. — Jnsgam, Karai, Knhrti, Kabuta, ^llar — (6). 

In Cjyor Xhdn TahsU. — Nardli, Bewal, Devi, Guliana, Sukhcr — (6), 

In AUoek TahtU. — Ilaweli, Sirkdm, Earioh, Girwkla, Nallah — (6). 

In Foitehjang 7’a/uU.—V!alla, Fattehjang, Asgam, Sohdn, Kot— (6). 
lit Pindi Qlteb Tahiti. — Sfl, Eiutda, Mokhad, Jasdsl— (4), 

The only change which has occurred since 1859 was the 
transfer from the Hazara district to the Murree tahail of 111 
acres in 1882 for the formation of the military camp, called the 
Thoha camp, on a hill in the neighbourhood of the Murree 
Sanitarium. 

The table on the next page shows the officers who have held 
, charge of the district so far as the record of them is available. 

Some conception of tho development of the district since it 
came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II., which 
gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far 
as they are available ; while most of the other tables appended to 
this work rive comparative figures for the last few years. In 
the case oiTahle No. 11. it is probable that the figures are not 
always strictly comparable, their basis not being the same in 
all cases from one period to another. But the figures may be 
accepted as showing in gwieral terms the nature and extent of 
. a 
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Kunes. 

From 

To 

Komco. 

From 

To 

;ol, C, «. Hull .. 

Wr. n. T. Damcy, 
oCe. 

itiij, 11. D. Unadlon 
-Mr J FrizolW, 011(5. 
Sin], n. it. Xlroiston 
J/r. tT, I'rtzalle, tilTg. 
UaJ. n.0.a.Ehont, 

Otit’. 

Mr. J. rHzello, otic. 
MaJ. 11. 11. Vrmi-ton 

C«it. 11 . r. Nlobct, 

oBfr. 

Mft], 11, n. Urmston 
Mr. U. E. rerkiM, 
oUg. 

l.ieiit. C. F. Mossy, 
ofic. 

Cot. J. M. Crlpns .. 
Ucut. C, r, liofsr, 
oBr. 

Cot. J. M. Crlpns .. 
Lirut. C. r. Mossy, 
oBg. 

Col. J. M. Cripps .. 
Mr. O. Knox .. 

Cspt. H. Wood, Ode. 
Mr. 0 Knox.. .. 

Doto not 
known 
Oct. 7 ‘fS 

Drc. J „ 
FeW.SI *10 
Mnr.lS 
Jals-t „ 
Hoc. 3 „ 

Mnr.13 *71 
Juno 9 „ 
Oct. 7 *73 

Kuv. 7 ,, 

Apl. U ‘U 

Sep. 13 ‘73 

Feb. 75 '-.e 
Xor.4 „ 

Dee. SO „ 
Sopt-Sl*?? 

Xor. 13 „ 
Dec 2t „ 
Am;. 9 *78, 
Sov. 11 _ 

Oct. S 'CS 

Dec.1 „ 

Fob. so ‘10 
Mar. 14 „ 
June 30 „ 
n!e.S ., 
Mar. 19 ‘71 

Jnne S „ 
Oct 6 *13 
Xoir. C „ 

Apl. 13 '74 
Sep. 14 73 

Feb. SI '70 

Jfor. 3 „ 
Dec. 19 *, 

Sep. 53 '77 
JCov.ll „ 

nee. 50 ,. 
Au|;. S *78 

Xov. 10 „ 

» SI 

Mr. T. 0. Wilkinson, 
oBr. 

Sir. G. Knox.. 

Copt. 0. F. Mossy, 
oIlR. 

iMr. 0. Knox.. 

.Mr.C.r.Il!ta,oBR. 

atr.G.Xaox.. 

Mr. C. 1'. llml, oBg. 

Licot. Col. J. W. U. 
John«tono. 

Mr. C. 1’. Hire!, oBr. 

Moj. It. T. M.Ijimr 

Mr, T.Trowsnl, dBr. 

Mr. 0. r. ntnl. oBr. 

Mnj.a.T.31. Ising.. 

Mr. J. A. E. Miller, 
oBr. 

jroJ.Il.T.M.r«nR.. 

Mr. J. A. E. Milfcr, 
oBr. 

Ucut. Cot It. T.AI. 
l-miR. 

Mr. 31. 3Incan1ifIo .. 

Mnl. It. r.XLtbct .. 

Mn). U. Enwrcnco, 
oBg. 

Kov.SS '78 

Apl. St '79 
Juno IB „ 

Aur. 1 „ 

Sep. 18 80 
Oct. JB „ 
Jon. S3 '61 
Fob. 14 „ 

Apl. SI „ 

.. 30 ,. 

Sep, 30 , 
Oct. 31 „ 
Uco. 1 „ 

noe.sa „ 

Jon. 17 '87 
July 18 „ 

Sep. 16 „ 

•Inly 7 '63 
Jv'ov. S ,. 
Apl. 12 'Hi 

Apl. S3 '79 

Jnnoi; „ 
July 31 „ 

Sep. 17 SO 
oet- IT ,. 
•Tan. SI ei 
Feb. 13 

Apl. SO ;; 

„ S9 „ 

Sep. SB „ 
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Aot. so 

MCC, 19 „ 

Jon. 16 ’S3 

July 17 „ 
»?P- IT „ 

July 6 '83 

Kov. 7 „ 
Apl. 11 'B( 
Still in 

CllUfgO. 


tlio ndvanco made. Colonel Oracroft, writing in 1864, thus 
describes the former state of the district : — 

“ Con it bo a matter for wonder, eonsidorlng how tho district hap 
been overrun, and what anarchy Ims prevailed for centuries, tliat thoro 
aro portions of the cominunity ofwhicli tho -solo occupation was plunder 
and violence. ItisratUeraeubjcct for surprise and congratulation that; 
on tlio whole, tlie people are so peaceably inclined, at nil events in outword 
nppenrance. All honour and praise bo given to those far-seeing statesmen 
wlio nursed tlio province in its infancy, and by disarming tho population 
eredneed its power for miscliief to n minimum. Even with this great advant- 
age on tho side of order, tho suppressioa of Crimea of rioicnco haa been 
tlio effect of special measures, and tlic work of several years, combined 
wltli the good effects of good seasons, a ligiit assessment, vast public works, 
good markets, and fair prices. In former years, Die high roads were 
universally unsafe. Passing Ihrougli Dio liinils of different tribes, travel- 
lers and'cnravaus had to satisfy the rapacity of each by paying blacUninil, 
or they had to submit to ho plundered, outraged, and ill-treated, happy 
sometimes to escape with life. Tliis was particularly tho case in the western 
part of Die district. It is not many years ago Drat, even under this order- 
loving rule, crimes were jicrpctratcd of a nature to curdlo tlio blood, and to 
mnko one despair of achieving success. Let two or tbreo examples suflico, 

“The sub-division of Pindi Glicb is noted for tho violenco of tho 
passions of tho men, and tlw fiorco blood fenda, which from time iin- 
incmorlnl liavo rendered tho region a scene of violence and hloodshcd. 

a filiagc called JnndiiU, situated in Dio tract called Bala Glieh or Upper 
Ghcb, and inhabited by Ghehas calling tlicniselves Rcwals, of Mughal 
descent, a cose occurred of a young woman, a widow, the daiiglitcr of Die 
Pppclpul man of the place, called Mahmiid, wishing to marry a person, 
tiliah Niwnz, who belonged to the faction opposed to her father. Sho had 
lost her husband two or threo yenrs before, and according to tho cus- 
tom of the country was considered the property of her deceased hnshand’s 
a boy only eight years of ago. Sho formed a fatal attachment to 
Sh.-ih Mn-fiz, nnd had several clandestine meetings with him, hut the thing 
was Kept secret; not so secret, unhappily, but that Die father began to 
CTtCTtain anspiclonn. Unc afternoon, not long before dusk, Mahmud ask^ 
Ws oaugbter casually, whether she had bad any intercourse with Shdh 
Mwfir. g{,o replied that she wished to marry him. NoUiing more was 
raw ac no time. When night set in Mahmiid collected his followers. 
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BfTuck oS his danglitcr’s head and threw her body into the street. Pro- Chanter ILB* 
cecditig to the hujra or assembly room of Shah Niwfe, ho surrounded ^ 
it. Six persons were sleeping, and some cattle tethered in the house. General Hietor^. 
One of the sleepers wasti barber entirely unconnected with the parties. 

He had come to the village that evening on business. There were only Development tlnct 
two openings to the hujra. One was a door of ordinary dimensions in anncxatloa. 
front, and tho'othcr a email window in rear. Piling tliorns and wood to 
botli apertures, Slaliniiid and liis followers set fire to tlicni. Tlie wh(^e 
place was soon in flames. The unhappy inmates could not escape. Two 
of them attempted to unroof the house, and succeeded in getting out, 
but on reacliing the ground they were instantly cut down. The perpetra- 
tors of this monstrous crime escaped, and took refngo with the Afiidis of 
llori and Jana £hor, sometimes shifting their quarters to Si tana, from 
wliich places tiiey continued for many years, as out-laws, to commit 
depredation sin our territories. Tlieir property was coniiscated liy the 
State, and made over in compensation to Fattch Kli&n, one of the only 
aurrivors. It is scarcely credible, but a fact, that wlten Major Oeclier, 

Deputy Commissioner of tlaz&ra, in order to put an end to tho continnal 
anxiety, trouble, and loss of property occasioned by these outlaws, gave 
tiiem service in regitnenta engaged during tho Mutinies, and subsequently 
condoned tlicir offence, nllowing them to return to their homes, Fatteh 
Khfin wished to restore to some of them their proprietary rights. So 
liglit in tho estimation of tlieso wild people is human life held. Apart 
from the murder of -his own relatives, Fatteh Khan doubtless considered 
the act praiseworthy, and the feeling is shared by the whole population. 

It must be stated, in justice to the Ghobas, that with, tlio exception of 
u pronencss to settle tlicir disputes in a good hand-to-hand fight with 
aworda and clubs, and a determination to take the life of tnan or woman 
in cases of adultery, and of failure to fulfil the custom of the tribe in regard 
to matrimony, as above instanced, they ore addicted to no other crime ; 
theft and robbery by them is unknown. 

“ Far differontirom them are tho Khattars bordering on tho Induw 
ond inhabiting that wild solitary tract l3ing south of Attock.. They aro 
at heart robbers, and delight in notliing more than deeds of blood. So 
near to foreign territory that they could iangh at justice, and- readily 
escape its grasp } they were formerly at any time ready to plunge into 
crime, and are now deterred only because by our frontier arrangements 
under tho management of tlieComiuissionerand Superintendent of Pesha- 
war, and hisable Deputy Commissioner, they are no longer able to take refuge 
with the Khattaks and Afridis. A strong special constabulary was at 
one time organized, and is now largely reduced ; heavy fines were imposed, 
and police were posted at tiie expense of the tract. On one occasion n 
trader had given offence to the Kliattars by exaction of payment of a debt. 

Having some business at Attock, he started with his mule, and reached a 
solitary spot, where he was seized upon, plundered, and killed. His head, 
hands, and feet were cut off, and placed in the mule’s bags. The mule 
turned homewards, carrying tho remains of the deceased to his relatives. 

Fire Khatris were travelling from A ttock to Darnel, and had to pass through 
tho Khara, a dell in tho Cliitta Fahiir. It used to be a wild, lonely place, a 
fit spot for any dark deed. It is now traversed by the Attoi^ and Mokliad 
road and patrolled by police. Here tlicy were set upon, massacred, and 
mutilated, their. legs, and arms cut off, and their bodies thrown about 
without much attempt at concealment, Tliis case occurred in a.p. 185ff. 

Ko clue whatever was obtained to the perpetrators of the crime. 

"In Clinch crimes of violence were also frequent. Hoth in this 
region and in Kiiattnr, tho kidnapping of traders occasionally ocenrred. 

The mosques were filled with talib-td-ilm, or so-called scholars, living on 
charity and ready for any kind of mischief. Since tho expulsion of this 
class and tho levy of fines, crime has become less frcqnent, thongli not 
extinct. In former years gang robberies or dakaitis with miirdbr and 
wounding were of frcqnent occnrrence. In the rest of the district,, 
murders on account of the unfaithfulness of women, burglaries and thefts 
unattended with aggravating circumstances, affrays with and without' 
homicide, may bo said to form the staple of crime.” 

.* e2 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.--STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V. gives separate statistics for each inhsil mid for 
the whole district, of the distribution of population over towns 
and villages over area, and .amon^ houses and families ; while Iho 
number of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Tho statistics for the chstrict ns a whole cive the following figures. 
Further information will bo found in Chapter II, of tho Census 
Heport of 1881 ; — 


■1 


VeKfiiitBEO of total popnluUon rrtio Ure In vltlBErcs 

Avompo niTBl popnlBtlon per Tinago .. .< 

Arerngo total nopnlitlon perTlIIiigo Ana torni .. 
Kunitior ol tIUbsca par KM eqtiAre nines .. .. 

Arerngo dlataneo Inna TlUsgo to raiAge, in anes .. 

Total nrcB 


FersoBB 

UbIcs 

rcmalcs 


Dcniap of popnlBtloa per egosre oils of < 


CaUlTBlcil 
CnUnrBblo nrcB. 
vnlABts 


f Total popnlAtlon 
' • I Bural popnlntlnn 
rVotal popnlAtlon 
t IlnrAl popolAtion 


Knmbor of rcjlaent famtUcs per ocenpied boou {xoi^ 
Komber of persons per oecnpledhotuo {.Tomw* 

number of persons per resident tnutlT 


r Total popntstlnn 
‘ (lliirnl popnlAtlon 


I Villages 
Towns 


Efeo" 

erm* 

4t» 

493 

>1 

I-8t 

I6S 

Itl 

Ul 

4(S 

4» 

8tB 

Its 

l-t4 

8T0 

e-7» 

e-is 

4’<0 


Tho or outlying hamlets described in the Jhelam 

Gacelleer are common in Rawalpindi also. _ 

Table No. VI. shows tbo principal districts and States with 
wliicli tho district has exchanged population, tho number of 
migrants in cttcli direction, and tiio distribution of immigrants by 
tah*Ut, Further details ivill bo found in Table XL and in 
supplemcnt.ary Tables C. to H. of the Census Report for 1881, 
while tbo wholo subject is discussed at length in Part II. of 
Chapter III. of Uio same report. 
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The total gain and loss to tlic district by migration is shown Chap ter m , A. 

in' tho margin. The total mimbor of statistical, 
residents bom out of tho district is 91,7d8, 
of whom 67,514 arc males and 24,254 
females. The mmiber of people born in ^pu&tion.” 
the district and living in other parts of 
tho Fanjafa is 26,305, of whom 17,243 
arc males and 9,057 fcmalos. Tho figures 
below show tho general distribution of tho 
population by birth-plnco ; — 
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The following romarhs on tho migration to and from Rdwnl- 
pindi are taken from tho Census llcport 

"1 have already allnded to the extraordinary demand for Inbonrwhlch 
work on tlio P. N. State Knilway and tho transport arrangements in connec- 
tion with the Kdbul campaign liad created at the time oi tho census ; and 
consequently wo find that, with tiio exception of PeshAwar and KohAt, 
where precteely elmtlar ciKamstaaeea had prodaeed an oran greater 
demand, Bdwalptndl takes from every district in tlio list. Tho immigra- 
tion is to tho emigration ns »10 to 100; yet 03 per cent, of tho villago 
population, and 00 per cent, of tho villago foroolcs; are bom in tho district ; 
while of tlio town population only 03 per cent, of ttio person’s and 44 
per cent, of the males arc Indigonoos. Tho fact is that, apart from tho 
actual work in pronces at tho time of tho censns, tho construction 
of tho Hallway, and tho temporary fixing of its tenrjinus, workshops, 
and head-quarters, at HAwalplndl attracted an enormous foreign popula- 
tion, tho number of souls la tho town of Plndi itself having rlson from 
S3, 630 to 62,075 slnco 1808. Moreover, a series of bad seasons had driven 
numbers of licTdsmcD with their catUo into tho Murreo hills in senroh 
of pasture. Tlio largo proportion of males among tho immigrants shows 
how generally temporary the immigration is, and how never reciprocal. 
Tho figures for emigration are carious. Tho only districts to which 
emigrauts Imvcgono fiomPindlin any numbors are Jhelom, PosIiAwnr, 
HaaAra, and Koliat ; that is to say, thoro Is no emigration across tho salt- 
range. 1 have already pointed out that tho trans-.1hclara trnot la hardly 
n part of India; and its people arc so distinct In Iinblts and race 
from tho people of tho plains, that they doelino to sottio among 
tho latter. Tlio Inrgo immigration from tho N.-W, Provinces is duo 
to tho cantonments and movoments of troops. That from Kashmir 
largely consists of farolne-strickon fngitlTcs attracted by the demand 
for labour. The immigrants from ArgnAnfsUn aro chiefly IlnzAra coolies 
employed on tho now Hallway, ‘whoro,’ writes Mr. Stcodman, 'was 
nssemblod a motley crow of Kashmfris, Ilazdras, PnthAns, westorn 
Panidbis, fllusalmAn .lots from tho Kcchna DoAb, and PArbias' from 
Oadh and tho N,-W, Provinces, almost oxclotlvoly moles,’ ” 
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Tlie fiyurps in tlio siatomcnt below show ilie population 
of the district a-s it stood .it tho three cnutncr.atioiis of 1 1?05, 
18«S, and 1881. 
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1 
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})ii9 
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Tho boundaries of the district have changed so little since 
185o, that, practicfilly, it may ho said to bn iin.altered. A later 
census, made hy Colonel Cmcroft (hiring Settlement operations, 
which gave the total popuhilion ns 512,tUl, was certainly below 
the mark 5 and it may be that the ro^arns of ISoS wero also too 
low. In 1868 the Ideputy Coniun.'^sioner nttrihuted the increaso 
shown by the figm’cs “partly to iinder-shatcmont in ISSti, and 
“ prtly to tho gradu.il augmentation which m.ay bo expected 
“a tiring a long period of peace and prosperity.” It will bo seen 
that the annua! increase of population per 10,000 since 1868 lias 
been 121 for males, 98 for females, and 110 for persons, at which 
rate tho male population would bo doubled in 57’7 years, tho 
female in 70’9 years, and the tohil population in 6.3'0 years. Suiv- 
posing live same ruto of increaso to hold good for tho nest ten 
years, tho populntion for each year would ho, in hundreds — 
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year. 
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But it is improbable that the rate of increase will bo sustained. 
P.art of the increase is probably duo to increased accuracy of 
enumenition at c.ach successive enumeration ; part again is duo 
to gain by migration, as alrcadj' shown at page 45 ; and tho 
stimulus afforded to population in 1881 by the Knbnl operations 
and the opening of tho Bailwjiy to Bawalpindi was purely tempo- 
r.ary. Tho incrc.aso in urban population since 1868 has* been far 
larger than that in rural popniation, the numbers living in 1881 
for every 100 living in 1868 being 144 for urlxm and 115 for 
tot.al popidation. This is duo to tho fact that tljo immigrants 
attracted by tho railway and by tho tenmorar}' demand for Labour 
woro largely concentrated in the towns (sec further, Clnapter YI,, 
..under beading, Bavralpindi). The populations of individusd 
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towns at the r espective cnnmerationfe are 

Total Topilation. 


Tahiti. 


Bo'WalpinSi 
Qujar Khan 
Attock •• 
Kahuta .. 
Mnrree -■ 
Pindi Ghah 
rattehjang 


1668. 


176,803 

136,136 

106,767 

83,466 

81,866 

86,766 

64,776 


1881. 


Percenlago at 
population of 

1881 on that of 
1868. 


211.376 
na.i *6 
138,763 
87,310 
39,103 
103,681 
107,100 


shown Ender their 
several headings 
in Chanter A/* 
■\Vithiii the district 
the increase _ of 
population since 

1868 for ^ the 

various tahiih is 
shown in the mar- 
gin. On this snb- 
fect the Settlement 
‘Officer wrote as 
follows in his 
report on the Dis- 
trict Census of 
1881 
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iowataVhio. _ tionulatiou of each tahtU the first 

for the district, and mS snspect that for 

the Percenta£8v0f that of males, we ma^ 

increase of females is «ig^^ corresponding “““Xed of increase is above 
some where the male immigration has set in. 

porarily f %obably be found that “ “subjeoted to the in- 

emigration or immigration tn 

females, are shown in 
tabular form in the 
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In fact so large a number of strangers had penetrated into the hills 
by the ISth February, that special measores had to bo taken’ for 
their oniunoration. 

"InGujar Klidnonly is there a considcrnblo excess in the female 
percentage of increase oror the male. This (aMl had siifTcrcd most from 
drouglit, and of all has least waste and gracing land. It lost, therefore, 
proportionately more of Its inhalntants. Most had gone to tlio hills with 
cattle, but not a fow had wandered north into B&walpindi and Attock in 
search of labour. In PIndi Ghcb and Fattab Jaug tho mole and fcmalo 
pcrcontages of increase are nearly equal. Both theso taA«{ft hod hotter 
iiai^'csts than Gdjar Khdn. Some parts of Fattah Jang wero rory had, 
bnt olong tho Sohdna and olscwhcra tho crops wero good. Tho 
rabi crops in Pindl Qlieb were tho best in tho district, taking them all 
round. In Attock and Bdwalpindi tho abnormal incrcaso in population 
la duo chiefly to a foreign and temporary clement. In Fattah Jang, Findi 
Ghcb and Murree population has increased rapidly, os there has been and 
is greater room for expansion than in tho other CaMfs. JIahdta, with tho 
exception of barren hills, and Oujar Khdnnro very nearly fully cnlti- 
s'nted, and possess bnt little room for an increnso in tho agricuUnrol 
population. In ncitlior is there any ntban population,” 

TuUe No. XT. sliows tho total nnmher of births nnd donths 
registered in tho district for tho five years from 1877 to 1881, 
and tho births for 1880 and 1881, tho only two yc.iTS during 
which births havd been recorded in rural districts. Tlio distri- 

hntion of tiio iohnl deaths nnd 
of tho deaths from fever for 
these five years over tho 
twelve months of the year is 
shown in Tables Nos. XI A', 
and XIB. Tho annual birth- 
rates per inille, calculated on tho popniation of 1868, are given in 
tho margin. 

Tho figures below show tho annual death rates per millo 
sincolSGS, calculated on tho population of tlunt year ; — ■’ 
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Tho registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improv- 
ing ; but tho figures always fall short of the facts, and tho fluctua- 
lions probably correspond, allowing for a regular incrcaso duo to 
improved registration, fairly closely with tho actual ilnctuaiions in 
the births and deaths. The nistorica! retrospect which forms the first 
part of Chapter III. of tho Census Report of 1881, nnd especially 
tho annual ohroniclo from 1849 to 1881 which will bo found at 
page 86 of that report, throw some light on the fincluntions. Such 
further details as to birth and death rates in individual towns as 
are available will be found in Table No. XLIY. and under tho 
headings of tho several towns in Chapter VI. 

Tho figures for age, sex, and chil condition are given in great 
detail in Tables IV. to VII. of the Census Report of 1881, whilo 
tho number of tho sexes for each religion will bo found in Table No. 
Vn. appended to tho present work. The ago statistics must bo 
taken snbicct to limitations which will be found fully discussed in 
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and in Murreo the llindtt population is inconsiderable. Tito ratio between 
Muhammadan males and females is remarkably steady through all tho 
tahttls of Die district. The highest -malo ratio is 60 in Attock, the lowest 
60 in Oiijar Khin, and tho district ntio is B-1 in the 100 ennls. I giro 
below tho district ratios per 10,000-: — 
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In-discnseing tho returns of the 1803 census, tho largo proportion t>f 
children cxcitcd-somc attention. The proportion was so much larger than 
those obtaining in Jluropean selected countries .tlmt doubts were thrown 
on tho accuracy of tliourotumB by some, while others maintained thnt tho 
custom of early marriages proraTont in India, coupled with tho fact that 
almost every woman married, was a suflicient reason for the excess. Tho 
results of this census clearly indicate that almost ovary woman who arrives 
at puberty (18 out of 20) is married, timt of anaks who reach Ihc ago of 
iiftcon, three out of four are married, and also that there are certainly 
more children in India than in European countries. According to tho 
rutaras children nudcr'fifteen in this district are 40 per cent, of the total 
population, which does not rcaDy differ from tho results of 1863 census." 


Tablo No. Xn. shows £he number of insane, blind, deaf-mntes, 

nnd lepers in tbo district in each 
religion. Tho proportions per 
10,009 of either sex for each of 
these infirmities are shown in tho 
margin. Tables XIV. to XVII. 
of tho 'Census Iteport for 1S81 
givo further details of tbo ago nnd 

religion of flic Infirm. 

The figures given 'below show the composition of the Cliristmn 
population, and the respeefivo numbers who returned their birth- 
place and tiicir language as Europc.nn. They nro taken from Tables 
IIIA., IX., and XI. of tho Census Report for 1881 : — 
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But' the ilgurcs for flio races of Christ inn.«, which arc discu-ssed 
in- Part VH. of 01i.ipler IV- of the Census Report, are very 
untrustworthy ; and it is certain that many wlio wore really 
Rurasians returned ihemsclvcs ns Rnropcans. The figures for 
European birth-place arc also incomplete, ns man}' iMiropcans 
made entries, probably names of villages- and tho like, wliicli, 
though tliey were nliuost certainly English, could not bo identified,' 
and were therefore classed as “ doubtful and unspeeifiod.'' Tho 
nnmher of troops stationetl in tho district is gfveniu Chanter V,, 
Section A., and. tho distribution of European uud. Eurasian 
ChrisUans- b^* talisUs is shown in Tablo Eo. YlL. 
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SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. LIFE. 

Tho dwellings, oven of the better sort, are mostly constructed Villages and housci, 
of unburnt bricks, single-storeyed and generally not nioro than 
8 or 10 feet hi^h. The dwcllin".« of some of tho Ghakkar.'i, and 
A few notabilities excepted, a Tiou.eo con.<slrnrted of burnt brick 
and iimo and mortar is unknown. In the Mokhatl hills and other 
loc.ilities stone is inncli used. Here the houses arc almost entirely 
constructed of houlder.«, ccinontctl with mud and unplastcrcd. In 
general, however, the hon-ses nro plastered with mud and cow- 
uung, having fl.tt roofs, con.strnctcd in tho hills of fir, resting on 
three rows of wooden support.s, the wall being in fact only a screen 
for privacy and exclusion of weather, not strong enough to support 
a roof. Across the rafters tho roof is covered with branches and 
]c.*tvc.«, upon whicli mud is henten, well pln-stcred with oarth mixed 
with cliojiped straw, and nhorc all n cow-dung coating. Glass 
windows and hinges nro unknown- ; even in tho best dwellings 
tho doors revolve in wooden socket.s, and nro olo.sc<l with a chain 
and rough padlock. The interior of tho dwelling presents, even 
among the ordinary da.«s of jicasantry, an nppe:iranco of great 
comfort. Although the walls and floors nro rough and uneven, 
they havo a liglit coloured appearance, from constant hnnd- 
rulibing with :i iiiixiorc of light clay and cow-^hmg.. In. tho corner 
of the room, with its triple row of* po.«ts, is a circular article of 
furniture, al>out 5 to 0 feet high hy 3 broad, called the galhta, 
made of clay, which conbiins Oio store of corn ;. another of tho 
same dc-scrijifion . contains miscellaneous articles of dres.s, &c. 

Several hei].<j (clicirpuix), souic stools^ spnulivs, and one or two olhor 
articles of furniture, complete the jiieluro. A large sited adjoin- 
ing, constructed on the fcaine ]irinciplc, hut less scrupulously 
kept in regard to cleanliness, slic]ter.s the calllu and horses, nnd 
another tlic store of fodder. An enclos'iire, called or rehra, 
forms a kind of com}K>und ; and this, with an adjacent higher one 
for .sheep and goal.**, built up so ns to keep out wolves and lyenas, 
of .strong prickly thorns, completes tho habitation of one fiunily, 
more housc.s being added ns ilio exigency of increasing population 
may demand. In each village tiicro arc one or more hvjma 
or general assomhly _ rooms where "tnivcllers nro entertained nnd 
all questions rcinting to tho village, or section of tlio village to 
which it. belongs, arc discussed. The number of hvjraa depends 

* ■ b’2 “ ■ ' • 
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sometimes on llio mimbor of lamhanlurs, and always on tlic sLate of 
factions in tbo village. A number of the foregoing chimps of dwel- 
lings massed together without the slightest regard to symmetry, so as 
to leave narrow lanes through which a laden donkey can scarcely 
pass ; one, two, or more htjras ; one, two, or more neat mosq^nes, and 
n clump of trees, genoralfy Persian lilac and mitlbcriy, sometimes 
of pipaJ, or bor — the whole planteil on a site above the general 
level of the country — such arc the features of n village 
in this district. 

The food consists chiefij’ of bdjra (spiked millet) during the 
winter months, and of whc.at mixed with barley in the summer. 
In bad years they content themselves with a kind of pulse, which 

f ;row3 as a trailing creeper in great profusion, and is called 
ftalrra. They oat meat, fffii (clarified bnttcr), ddl, .spices, and 
vegetables according to their means. Ton jKsr cent, of the popula- 
tion drink spirits ; chnras is also largely consumed. Ksisbmlris 
and Falbdns drink twi. Tbo following note regarding tbo food 
of tlio pcoplo was fnmisbed by the district authorities for tho 
Pamino Report of 1879, j). 221-5 : — 


" Wheat, Idjra, aud Indian corn form the staple food of tlio peo- 
ple of this distriet. 
Wheat is sown In 
October, and Iiar- 
vested in April ; 
Mjra is sown in 
Juno, and gatlicrcd 
in October *, and 
Indian corn is sown 
in July, and har- 
vested In October. 
For wheat, rain is 
essential in the 
latter halves of 
January and Mareh, 
Forirf/raandw /.#/», 
rain is essential in 
July, August, and part of September. JBxccs^vo rain is rninous to wheat 
in the end of Alarch, for biffra in the end of SDptcnil>cr, while indi.an corn 
Kcarccly suffers from excess of rain. An estimate of tho food-grains con- 
Bumed in n year by an average ngrlcultnial and non-agricultural family 
consisting of fire persons, one old person, man and wife, and two children, 
is given above in the margin. 
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Tho almost univcr«il dress is white cotton of a coarse descrip- 
tion, with an occn5ion.al blue turban and waistband, loose while 
leggings (paijdma) aud leather shoes. In Cbach and ^lokliad, 
where the population is almost entirely Afghan, tho dress of tbo 
lower orders is indigo bine, wbicb tints tho hands and faces of 
tho wearers, giving them a wild and forbidding appearance. In 
these tracts, and generally in the western part of tho district, the 
turlians worn nre of vast dimensions, and look very imposing. 
In Khatar, and gcncrallj- in the hilly tracts bordering on tho 
Imlps, sandals arc worn instead of leather shbes. They are 
c.allcJ khcri. 

Tho women are good looking, tall and graceful, especially in 
the Cliach, Khatar, Gheb, and Sati tracts. They wear the samo 


"Women, 
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kind of costume as tlie men, %vith the exception of their trowsers, 
-which are generally of cotton and dyed blue, with red or yellow 
lines from top to bottom. These trowsers are very broad at the 
hip, and seem to be turned in their make into a thousand plaits, 
ending at the ankle in a tight small band. Though in great 
subjection, and treated outwardly like cattle, women are veiy 
much prized. The greatest misfortune is the loss of a" wife. Even 
n bad one is not readily relinquished. Eine-tenths of the crimes 
of violence committed are on account of the unfaithfulness of 
•wives ; and yet when the Punjab law admitted of their punishment, 
injured husbands considered it a great misfortune that the guilty 
wife should be punished for her sin, and entreated that she might 
be restored to them. In many instances, the wife has paramount 
influence in the household. A good .deal of ostentation is dis- 
played, and expense incurred in marriages. Private marriages 
are .condemned, .md but seldom celebrated. Strange diversities 
of custom prevail in marriages, and it is a remarkable fact that 
on marriage some classes of strict Muhammadans give charity 
to Bi'dhmans, whose presence they, consider necessary at the 
ceremony, thus denoting their conversion from Hinduism at 
some remote period. 

The Hindi! and Muhammadan law of inheritance is not followed 
in this district, and local usage is not uniform. The most general 
exception to Muhammadan law is that daughters cannot inherit 
landed property and houses so long as there are male relatives 
on the rather’s side : local custom varies as to the degree of pro- 
pinquily in comparison of which the daughter has a preferential 
claim ; but tho general custom is, that so long as there are any 
male relatives on the father’s side, the daughters cannot inherit : 
some tribes have given two generations, and others five generations 
as the limit. "Widows aro allowed a life interest on their hus- 
band’s landed property, should there be no male issue ; should 
the latter exist, the widow is allowed maintenance, but no share. 
Should she re-marry, the property reverts to the relatives of her 
deceased husband. Some classes make an exception prejudicial 
to the offspring of marriages in which the mother is of a 
'caste or clan with whom the husband’s family is prohibited 
by the custom of the clan from contracting marriage, and 
‘bo forth. 
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Table Vo. VII. shows tho numbers in each iaftstl and in the General staliaMe* 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in tlie disiributlon of 
census of 1881, and Table No. XLUI. gives similar figures for ” 
towns. Tables III., IIIA., IlIB., of tho report of that census 

give further details on the sub- 
.ject. The distribution of every 
ueiigion. Potrain- popuiji- popnia- 10,000 ,of the population by 
lation. tion. faon. rcligions IS sfio-wn ID tho 

margin. The limitations, sub- 

uinau .. 703 4.013 1^51 ject to wMch these figures 

flun II II ’ 107 *is must be taken, and especially 

ctafctiSi” " *'”4 '’410 ®*®47 followed in tho classi- 

•• ficatiou of Hindfis, are fully 
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Chapter in, B. disenssed in Part I., Clmptor IV., oF tho Census Report. Ths 
Social ana aistrilnition of every 1 000 of 

ilic Musiiiinun ]K>piUiitioii ny 
sect is shown in the ni.'tr> 
gill. The sects of Uio Chris- 
tijin population are given in 
Table IIIA. of the Census 
Report ; but the figures aro^ 
for rctisons cxplainoiT in Part 
VII., Chapter IV., of tho 
Report, so very imperfect that . 
it is not worth while to reproduce them hero. ’ Table No. IX. 
shows tho religion of the major castes and tribes of tho ilistrict, 
and therefore tho distribution b}* caste of the great majority of 
the followers of each religion. A brief description of tlio groat 
religious of the Punjab and of their principal sects will bo '-found 
in Chapter IV. of the Census Report. The religious practice 
and belief of tho district present no special, peculiarities ; 
and it would ho out of place to enter hero into any disquisition- 
on the general question. Tho general distribution of rcli^'ons 
by tahsih can bo rathered from tho figures of Table No. vll., 
and regarding the popnlation ns a whole, no moro detailed 
information ns to loc.alitr is availahlo. But tho landowning classes 
are wholly, and their village menials almost entirely, Musalmiin ; 
Hindfis and Sikhs being chiefly confined to the priestly and 
mercantile classes. 

Fain. The most important religious g.'ithering in tho district 

takes place at Nurpiir, at the foot of tho exteuMon of the Murreo 
hills, which runs down into tho plains north of Rfiwnlpindi. 
Hero is a shrine, or khangdh, of a Uluhammadan .saint called 
Bari Batif Shah, which is visited by largo crowds 

during tho niefa season, which lasts for a month beginning 
from 12th May every year. Tho attendance is not more- 
than .about 16,000 persons, of whom it is estimated that 
Eomo 6,000 come from a distance. In 1870, and again in 
1872, on tho occ.asion of the gathering, cholera in a mild 
form, dysentery, and fever broke out amongst tho peo])lo 
nsscmhled. Tho town of Rawalpindi is tho scene of another 
religions fair, held onco n week, on Thursday, at the shrine 
of Shiih Cbaragh, a Sayad, who died in a.d. 1714, and is 
an object of great reverence throughout the district and among 
the Pathnns of the Pcsbfiwar valley. The w’cekly attendance 
at this shrine is estimated at 3,000 persons. Onco a year, 
on, or near June 3rd, a spcci.al festival in honour of tho saint 
takes place. This is attended by about 8,000 people. A 
.weekly fair, attended bj* about 1,000 persons, takes place at 
tho shrine of Sh&h Snfed, at tho Tillage of Oehra Khalsn’, 
in tho Kahuta tasinl, and a yearly fair in Axwil at Attock 
on tho Indus, attended by abont 9,000 persons. Altogether, 
43 religious fairs are said to bo lield in the district ; none 
of them, hovrevor, except those mentioned, are of any 
importance. 
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Table ISTo. VIII. shoTrs the numbers "who speak cack of the 
principal languages current in the dis- 
trict separately for each tahsil and for 
the irhole district. More detailed in- 
formation will be found in Table IX. 
of the Census Eeport for 1881, while 
in Chapter V. of the s.nmo report thff 
several languages are briefly discussed. 
The figures in the margin give the 
distribution of every 10,000 of the 
population by language, omitting small 
figures. Pashtu is spoken in the 
hlakhad ilaka of the Pindi <3heb taJisil lying along side the Indus 
between Kdlabagli and Khushdlgarli, and in the northern portion 
of the Attock tahsil in ivliat is called the Chach iidka. The in- 
habitants of tlie Makhad tldka are Sagri Fathdns, and of the Cl ach 
iidka a miscellaneous body allied to the Yusafzai Patlidns of the 
Peshawar district. There are several dialects of Panjabi spoken 
in this district. The boll of tho residents of the Murree hills is 
reiy different from that of the Potwdr plain below, in the Rawal- 
pindi, Kahilta and Gujar Khan tahsils. In Fatteh Jang and Pindi 
Gheb a third dialect is spoken, resembling more the language 
spoken by the residents of tho hills round Siikesar and the Thai be- 
vond, which is again not very different from the Multdni language. 
The Potwar dialect is allied to the P.injdbi of the northern Panjab, 
that of Gheb to tho Panjabi of tho south-west Paujilb. The Urdu- 
sneaking inhabitants of the district consist of tho better educated 
classes and of temporary residents whose homes are down country. 

Table Ho. XIII. gives statistics of education ns ascertained at 

tho census of 1881 
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for each religion and 
for the total popula- 
tion of each tahsil. 
The fibres for 
female education are 
probably very im- 
perfect indeed. The 
figures in tlie mar- 
gin show the number 
educated among 
every 10,000 of each 
sex according to tho 
census returns. Sta- 
tistics regarding tho 
attendance at Go- 
vernment and Aided 
Schools will bo 
found in Table No. 
have BOl been tveorUti, XXXVII. The dis- 

tribution of the scholars nt these schools by religion and the occupa- 
tions of their fathers, ns it stood in 188l-8^'is in tho margin. 
The principal schools are described in Chapter V., Section ^A. 
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Female education lias of I.ifcyo.ars made great strides ; chiefly owing 
to the exertion of BchH Kllom Singh of Knhar, who succeeded in 
setting on foot a largo number of fcmalo .schools both in Jliclam and 
in lliiwalpincli. An English ncw.«papcr, or rather advertiser, is pub- 
lished at the Panjdb Frontier Press nt Itdwalpindi. 

Tho ch.ar.'ieter and disposition of the people is thus described 
by Colonel Craoroft : — 

“ As n general rule tlio Mnhnmmadan population is manly, robust, and 
vigorous. Many classes are passionately addicted to sport, and keep 
liawks, dogs, and horses, A large proportion of tho nnny is recruited from 
this district, and somo part of the population used in fornior years to 
enlist freely in tho Sikh sorvice, especially as Qureharma or I.ight 
Cavahw. In habits nnd dress thoy uro simple, and unostentatious, 

'■ Crime, ns lias been already pointed out, is extremeiy prev.alcnt in 
(ho district; especially crime of the more heinous kinds. Human life is 
entirely disregarded among tho wild tribes of tlic western portion of tlie 
district, and tho blood feuds of former days are uot yet forgotten, but 
only eluinber ready to break ont at any moment. Murders are most 
frequently tlio results of qnarrcls abont women. The standard of virtue 
is nut liigh in either sex, nnd yet a di«covcrctl intrigue is instantly and 
rutlilcssly wsited upon one or both the oUcndeTS. Ordinary spite is iiow>a- 
dnys more frequently gratified by cattlc-])Ol8oning than by murder. This 
olToncc is now extremely common in the district, and, from tho dliBculty 
attending its detection, is practised ns often as not with impnnity. 

“In short, murders on account of tho unfaitiifulncss of women, 
burglaries and thefts unattended with aggravating circumstances, affrays 
w-ith and without homicide, may bo said to form tho staple of crimo. 
As to tlie nindds, they arc very mnoli like the Ilindi'i trading popnlntlon 
all over the province, and nro not ordinarily addicted to crime. ^Vben 
criminally disposed, they prey on tlio community by extortion nnd usury, 
fraud and perjury, rather than by deeds of violence. One class of Hindds, 
however, does deserve lucntion, Tlicy nro tho trading class, or TCIiatris 
of Jnndiil. If on tho ono hand the Klinttar bo fierce and bloodthirsty, 
tlio Kliatri of Jundd is conmgeons, pcrscroring, nnd, although living from 
day to day with a knifo at Ins throat, is as defiant ns if he were backed 
by force, far out-weighing that of tho Kliattars and Kiiattaks and Afridis 
togctlicr, Ono feature in tlio constitution of society, ns it exists nt present 
chiefly in tho western portion, participated in by Ilindu and Muhammadan 
alike, is the spirit of faction. The whole of Pindi Gliob is divided into two 
lvirlic8,into the politics of which tho people of neighbouring tracts zcalonsiy 
cuter. This spirit tinges all the transactions of life, nnd renders investi- 
gations into rights and judicial cases gencrnlly very difilcnlt and lengthy." 

Tables Nos. XL., XLI., and XLII. give statistics of crime ; 
while Table Xo. XXXV. shows the consumption of liquors and 
narcotic stimulants. 
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imposition. The distribution of licenses granted and fees collected in 
3 881-82 and 1882-83 between towns of over and villages of under 5,000 
souls, is shown in the margin. ButtbcnnmbersafFccted by these taxes 

arcsinitll. It may be 
said generally that 
a very large propor- 
tion of the artisans 
in the towns are 
extremely poor, 
while their fellows 
in the villages are 
scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the han'-cst tb.nn are tbo 
agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the form of a 
fixed share of the produce ; while even where this is not the case, 
the demand for their products necessarily varies with the prosperity 
of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should ho 
excepted, .as they derive considerable gain from Ihe hides of the 
cattle which die in a year of drought. The circumstances of tho 
agricultural classes arc discussed helow in Section D. 

The people as a rule are well off ; tho assessment of tho land- 
revenue is light, and the profits of tho former largo in proportion. 
A holding cf 15 acres of avomgo land will enable a man to 
support his family in tolorahlo comfort. Tho number of largo 
incomes however is not great. Tho ordinary expenditure of a 
well-to-do cultivator is estimated as varying from Es. 9 per 
month in tho western portion of the district to Rs. 12 in tho 
east. For this sum an ordinary family of, say, five persons wn 
live comfortably. A shopkeeper, who has to buy things which 
a cultivator supplies from his own garden plot, will spend from 
Rs. 12 per month in the west to Rs. 15 in the cast of tho district. 
Life can ho supported in tlio west by an adult upon Rs. 2 per 
month. In tho east a man must earn at least Rs. per month 
in order to keep body and soul together. 


.SECTION C ^TRIBES, CASTES, AND LEADING 

FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX. gives tho figures for the principal castes and 
tribes of tbc district, with details of sox and religion, while Table 
No. IXA. shows the number of tho loss ijnportant castes. It 
would be out of place to attempt a description of each. Many 
of them are found all over the Pnnjab, and most of them in many 
other districts, and tlioir representatives in Rawalpindi are 
distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, 
and especially those who iU’O important^ as landowners or by 
position and influence, arc briefly noticed in the following 
sections ; and each caste will be found described in Clmpter VI., 
of tho Census Report for 3 881. Tho census statistics of oasto 
were not compiled for laJisile, at least in their final form. It was 
found that an enormous number of more clans or subdivisions bad 
boon returned as cnsics in tbo scbcdnlos, .and the classification of those 
figures under tho main heads shown in the caste tables was made 
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for districts only. Thus no statistics showing the' local distribution 
of tlio tribes and castes are available. But the general distribution 
of the more important landowning tribes is broadly described 
below in the separate description of each. 

. The principle class distinction recognized among these tribes 
is that of saht and zamlndiir. The word sahu is perhaps, most 
aptly translated by our “ gentle.” Zamindar means “ man of the 
soil,” and is used by the mku classes to denote all who cultivjito 
with their own hands, these being looked down upon ns an inferior 
creation. Most of the Rajput tribes, the Sajuds, Dhunds, Satis, 
and Ghakhars are mhti. Tho Jsits aro zaminddrs par ex-^cllence. 
With reg.ard to this distinction tho Settlement Officer (Colonel 
Cracroft) remarks : — If a landowner be asked 'what class a 
“ person belongs to, he will generally reply salat or saminddr^ 

“ and tlicngh he will ordin.arily name the p.articnlnr class in tho . 
“ former, he is seldom able to do so with reg.ard to tho latter.” 
All tho miscellaneous castes that compose the mass of tho agri- 
cultural community aro included iu this generic term. Rurthor 
south too tho Jats are called samindar, but there the term is 
one of which they are rather proud. Hero, on tho other hand, 
it is a term almost of reproach, and, hoavever wealthy, a zamindar . 
must keep at a respectful distance from bis sahu neighbours. 
Intonnarriages between the two ranks are very rare. A ' sahu 
girl would under no circumstances bo given to a zamindar, though 
the converse is sometimes permitted. 

in tho RAw.'ilpindi district, tribe rather than aisle is tho unit 
of society, and it is exceedingly difficult to draw a lino between Jats 
and Rajputs, The sahu (see above) will commonly call himself 
a Rajput ■; while tlio camindur will bo railed, at least by others, 
a JatL The figures given below show the princiral Jat and 
Rajput tribes as returned at tho census of 1881. But iu many 
rases the figures are shown twice over, the people having returned 
both tribe and clan, and tho former, like the raste itself, beffig 
often nothing but a tradition of origin. Thus among tho Rajputs 
3,909 Bagial have also shown themselves as PunwAr, 654 Kanidl, 
and 541 Kliag as Bliatti, 1,533 Kanidl as Chaulmns, 641 Jvanidl 
ns Sati, and so forth; while 1,939 persons have actu.illy returned 
themselves as both Bhaiti and Tunwar. So among the Jat*, 359 
Bagial are shewn also as PunwAr, and 264 Danidl as Langa. In tho 
rastern part of the district Jats form the mass of the agricultural 
population. They aro excellent and industrions cnltirators. 
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The Jodrah tribe is numerically small, but is by far the Jodrabs, 
most important tribe of the Pindi Glieb tahsil. They are of 
Hajpdt origin, but irow exclnsivelv Mnliainnindans by religion. 

The tril>e has its name from Jodrah, a Jlnjpnt who is said to liave 
been converted from Hinduism in the time of Snltnn Mahmdd. 

He settled in Jammu, and his descendants for some generations 
resided there, until one of them, Bbori Khan, migrated to Darahti, 
near the present Pindi 6hcb. Later his grandson Sbabbn? Khdn 
migrated farther uTst, crossing tlio broad sandy nallah called the 
Sil which passes just to the west of Pindi Gbcb. The first malih 
who became of any importance was Aulia Khdn, who in the 
eighteenth centnry overran a considerable tract, embracing the 
ilakag of Kala Sonan and Sil in this district, and Talagang in that 
of Jhelam. On the advent of the Sikhs his son AmAnat became 
nominallv subject to the Sukarchakfa chiefs, but continued 
praotrc'aIl3' independent. His son NawAb held to farm from 
itanjit Singh tne iUilcns of Sil and BAla Gheb, In 1813 ho 
rchcllctl, and was expelled from the district. His son GhulAm 
-Muhammad however was allowed a one-fonrth share {chaharomi) 
in the revenue of tlie Sil xlakcr and of several villages in 
other parts of thofainilj’ estates. Ajaffir of Bs.. 1,575 a j'ear was 
also given to the two brothers, Aulia IChnn and Fatah KhAn, who 
showed themselves actixely loyal in 1857, .and received presents of 
hononr. A time-hononred feud between (ho Jodmlisand the Ghebas 
was ended by an intermarriage, Aulia KhAn bavin g married the 
diinghtcr of Itei F.atah KhAn, Gheba, of Kot. Fat.^ KhAn tho 
other brother died some j’-ears ago lca\'ing three sons — ^NawAb 
KhAn, Amnnat IClian, and Amir Khan. KuwAb KhAn now re- 
presents this branch ; he has married the danghtcr of Aulia KhAm 
Tho tribe holds altogether 67 villages, ptvyinga revcmio of 
Es. 28,018. At annexation the family was found to he . in tho 
enjoyment of the proprietary dues alre.ady mentioned, of onc- 
fonrth the revenne of most of these villages. In Bil this was 
retained. In other ildhm it was resumed, compensation being 
made by an exceedingly light assessjnent of the villages adjudged 
to them. The family' are divided into four branches, tho Maliks 
of' Pindi Gheh, heads of the tribe ; the- family of Dandi and 
LangnriAl ; the familj' of Khnnda j and tkit of ’KanuiliAl, They . 
arc fine, spirited follows, taking great dolight in field sport s> 
especially in hawking. I*hey arc quarrelsome, however,, anti alwavs 
ready for a brawl, turning out on the least provociition to. settle 
their grievances h}' a free fight with sticks and stones. TJie Ivhunda 
branch arc said to be the finest £})ccimcns of the race. 

• l2 
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The fihebfts are intimately connected with the Siills of Jhang 
and the Shalipnr Tiwansis, all three tribes being, in fact, descended 
from a common ancestor. The Qhebas appear to hiivc entered 
the Panjtib some time dnring the 13th century, probably towards 
tho end of it, and settled do^Yn in the wild hiil}' country between 
tbe Sobiin and the Indus. Hero they held tlioir own against all 
comers, in a constant state of fend witli the ncigbbonring tribes 
of Awfins, Gbakkurs and Jodrnbs, till the days of Siixlnr Cbarrat 
Singh Sukarcliakia, gnindfather of the great Kanjit Singh. This 
chief reduced them to nominal obedience ; hnl neither ho nor his 
successors realized nutcb revenuo from the sturdy Qhebas. Hai 
Jain], the Ghcha chief, managed his old territory anil paid revenue 
only when the Sikh chiefs w’orc strong enough to enforce their claim. 
Tho present head of the clan is Sirdar Fabh Khnn of Kot, an 
Honorar}' Magistrate, and much respected in tho ncighhonrhood. 
Ho holds and chahiirams worth Rs. 4,381 and is i)roj)rielor 
hosidos of eleven whole villages and of shares in seven otlicr.x. 
Tho Ghchas are a fine hardy race of men, full of fire and energy, 
but quarrelsome .and quick to resent a real or imaginaiy injury. 
Their feuds with the Jodrahs used to bo notorious. The quarrel has, 
however, been healed by tho intcrmarri.agc already mentioned. 

Tho Giijars of Rawalpindi aro excellent cultivators, and are 
scattered over tho whole district, being nmncricjilly tho strongest 
in the neighbourhood of Cliach upon the Indus. 

Tho Patluins also aro thickest in Chaoh, and are a fine race 
and cxccHont agriculturists. They keep much apart from their 
neighbours of otiior races, and as a rule speak their own langungo 
Pashtu, often not even undcr.st.anding Panjabi, tho ordinary 
Jangnago of tho district. Tho principal subdivisions aro shown 
below ; tho Mnkhnd hills too aro bold by Pathdns. 
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The Ivhatris are the traders of the villages and towns, and 
need no special mention beyond the fact that in cunning and 
rapacity they equal, if they do not snrpa'*’*, their rnnnferparl«, tho 
Intniaa of tho lower provinces. Their divisions as rettirned at tho 
census of 1881 are shown bdow. 
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A large miniLers of Kashmiris work as day labourers through 
the winter, returning to tlioir homes in the summer mouths ; those 
w'ho arc resident in the district are recent immigrants, and form a 
distinct community of their own, mingling as little as'possihlo 
with the original* inhabitants. They are to be found in cveiy 
village as weavers, oil makers, or farm and village servants. 

The population being almost entirely Mnsalman, the Bniliman 
of Rawalpindi finds little scope for the priestly character. Br/ih- 
inans are however numerous, emplo3*ed chiefly in commercial and 
agricultural pursuits. The3’ are all of the great Snrsiit branch. 
Their main dmsion is into Mninhals and Bunjiihis. The Sluiiihdls 
consider themselves, and are considered bj' their neighbours, of 
superior caste to other Brabmans. They arc not particular, how- 
ever, as to their employment, .and till the soil and bold the scales 
without dograd.ation tofbeir caste. They enlist freely in the army 
and indulge in spiritnons liquors in a manner that would scand- 
alize a Br.ahman of the south. It is said that this freedom of action 
dates from the time of A’ikramiSdit3'a, when the Mninhdl Brahmans 
tlircw off man3* of the restraints by which in common with otlier 
Brahmans tlicy formerl3* were hound. The3' arc subdivided into 
seven classes, named Datt, Bali, Chibhar, Vnid, Mohan, Lati, and 
Bln'mwal. • Of these, the two last named are somewhat inferior 
to the others, and the five superior classes will not give their 
daughters in marriage to them, though they Jiavo no omection to 
taking their daughters as wives for their own sons. Each class 
cats sep-aratel}', and will not tnko food from the same dish as one 
of another class. Tlie Bnnjdhis are infinitely subdivided. 
More than 20 main subdivisions aro given. Five of them, how’- 
over, are superior to the others, named respectively, Sudhdn, 
Sikhan, Bhakinl, Bliog, and Killi. The daughters of these classes 
intermarry with the Bliimwdls, and on occasions with the superior 
classes of Bhuinhals, hut, as a rule, thc3’’ refuse their datighlcrs to the 
inferior classes of their own branch. The Brahmans of the Murree 
hills arc of two classes, Pahuria and Dhakochi. These do not 
intcrmarr3' or csit together. They arc said to allow the remarriage 
of widows, and to admit the issue of such a marriage to equal 
rights with other sons. 

The Sa3'ads of Rawalpindi are much the s-ame as in other 
parts of the province, the worst agriculturists known. They h.avo 
however, enormous infincncc over the Muhammadan population. 
Tho3* are found in all parls of tho district, holding hero and there 
'considerable properties. The most influential families aro those 
'of Zidrat and Dhulidn in Pindi Ghch, tho pirs of which have 
disciples not only in this hut in other districts beyond the Indus, 
and even as far as Kabul — and of Jhang in tlio Rawalpindi tahdl, 
wlio oxerciso religious .sw.ay over tho lower Murree hills.- The 
hill tribes consult tho pii's of Plassi in Hazdrn. Many influential 
Sayads have.jdffirs and other emoluments from the State. 

The rising of tlio Dhfinds in 1857 has been already mentioned. 
They and ‘ the Satis are tho most powerful tribes of tho Murree 
.hills, and rank high among the sahu classes of the district. Tlio 
Dhfinds occup3' the northern hills, tho Satis those to tho soutk 
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Chapter m, C. triboe claim closecnt from nn ancestor of the Prophet, but 

’ are in nil jirobnbility of Hitultl origin. Some of the leading 

Tribes, CMtes, ,„pn of triijcs enjoy jiu/irs. They .nro important beenuso of 
n^i their connection with the wild tribes of llnznra* 

^ ■ There are sixteen or seventeen distinct subdivisions of the 

Ghatkars. Ghakkar * tribe, of which the most noted arc the Admiii, Sarangiil, 
mid Ferozdl, the. two former names being derived from Sultans 
Adam and Snrung. The principal families now existing arc 
those of Kanhoti, liluriandn-Sohnwn and Pharwnia (Adinril), 
l^Iandla and Say.ulpur (Sarangal), and Sang (Feroznl). Tho 
Ivanhcti family, once of considerable importance, have now almost 
entirely lost tbeir possessions, nothing being left to them but 
a (aliikddn, or seignorage allowance from a few villages. Several 
members of the family have served in British irregular cavalry 
regiments, and also in tho jiolicc. The heads of the family enjoy 
small annnitic.s from tho Government. TIio Murianda-Solmwa 
family has fared better, and bolds several villages in proprietary 
])osscssion. It also rcceivc-s a yearly indm in perpotnity, of lls. 
ilHO. Tho Pharwnia Gbakkar-s at tho time of settlement claimed 
€0 villages, but having been dispossessed since tbo advent of 
Sikh rule, tlic}* fnilod to .substnntinto flicir xilaim. Some of them 
enjoy pensions for sernco rendered at annexation. In 3879 a 
ehnhdram or one-fonrth share of the Government revenue in 81 
villages in tahnl Kahilhi was assigned to the hctids of eleven 
families of the Pharwnia Gitakknrs. The grant amounts to Us. 1,500 
per annum, and is in perpetnity ; but succession is limited to 
male heirs, and is subject to tho approval of tbo local anthoritics. 
Tho Hlandla family was one of great note, and received considcr- 
nbloycforfra from the Sikhs. At annexation tbo head of tbo family, 
Sbnb "'iVali Khan, wlio died in 1883, obtained a jdffir of Its. 

• 1,200. This was however, confiscated on account of tho rising 
attempted by his son, Nadir Khan, in 1853. Tho Sayndpur 
Ghakknrs did good senneo at annexation, and enjoy proprietary 
rights in several villages. The Sang family has rctainccl almost 
nil its possc.ssions, and has a fino estate of seven villages from 
which it takes rent in kind. Tho property is situated in tho 
southern portion of tho Gujar KhUn iahil, Tho other families 
need no detailed jncntlon. Tliey aro most!)’ located in tho tafmla 
of Knhutn, Gujar Khan and Rawalpindi. In some cases they 
are proprietors of whole village.®, in others of their holdings only. 
In a few' instances they have been recorded as simple tenants. 

They are a fine bnt proud race, and disdain as a rule to 
intermarry with any otlier tribe. Their daughters observe the 
strictest scclnsion, and arc given in marriage, out of the tribe, to 
none but Sayads. Their sons too are ebarj’ of bestowing them- . 
selves in moTriage to any but a Ghakkar maiden. Some of the 
high-born tribes, nowever, of the neighbourhood are occaFionally 
hononred. Tho Satis, Dbund.s, and Gharwals are considered to be 
eahu, or of gentle blood, and when a snitable match cannot be 


• For a bistoiy of tfae tribe, see oife, p, Sec also “ I’nnjab Cblcf#/' p. W 
tail Set. Bcp., para, 313. 
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obtained within his tribe, a Ghakkar will sometimes take a wife 
from ‘them. If, ns will happen at times, a Ghakkar docs marry 
one of a lower caste, the issue does not succeed to property, 
not, at any r.ate, on equal terms with brothers, sons of a Ghakkar 
mother, widows are not allowed to remarry, but live apart 
or with a near member of the husband’s family. In figure, 
the Ghaldvar is strong, well-knit, and active. He is justly 

S roud of his ancestry, and in his mind and hearing is 
ecidedly a gentleman. As .agriculturists, the Ghakkars do not 
excel, refusing except in extremity to labonr with their own 
hands. For uiey still cling to their ancient tradition of rank 
and property, and are still looked up to in the district as men 
of rank and influence. Though reduced by the Sikhs to poverty, 
in many cases to abject poverty, they would in times of commo- 
tion .assuredly take the lead one xray or the other. The Ghakkar 
family of Ivhnnpur in Hazara, will be alluded to in its proper 
place. They have received a diffei-cnt treatment from our 
Government to that which the Ghcikkars of Rawalpindi have 
received, and, though ousted by tho Sikhs, have been restored 
to their ancient position as lords of a considerable territory. 

The Aroras of Rawalpindi arc shojvkeepers and traders. 
They are most commonly found in Rawalpindi, Attock and Findi 
Ghclj iahsils. The three Hindu tribes of Khatris, Brahmans, and 
Aroras monopolize tho whole trade of tho district. At tho census 
of 1881 wo find 2,966 returned as Uttaradhi, and 4,886 as Dahre. 

Tho true Mughals of the district are descendants from small 
colonic's left by various inrading Mughal armies. Tho census 
figures greatly exaggerate their true numbers, it having become 
the fashion in the S.m Range tnaot to claim Mughal descent. 

Tho Awans are an important tribe in Jhelam, and their his- 
tory has been fully given in the account of that district. In 
Rawalpindi, though nuraorically important, they are scattered over 
the district in small uninfluential communities. They are good 
and industrious cultivators. 

Though not a numerically Isirgo tribe, the Khattars* are poli- 
tically among tho most important inhabihints of tho district. 
They claim a common descent w'ith the Awdns and Khokars from 
Kutb Shdli, who probably came into India with Mahmdd of 
Ghazni. The Kh<attars are said to bo descendants from Chohan his 
5 'oungcst son, who established himself at Nilab on the Indus, 
where for many years the tribe maintained its position. It was 
at last driven out by a Hindu tribe, in 1175, Wt tho chief, 
Khattiir Khan, returning with tho army of Shahdb-ud-din, re- 
ciiptnrcd Hildh, and tho tribe, baking its namo from this leader, 
spread over tho open country between the Indus and tho Khairi 
Mfirat hills as far as Rawalpindi, dispossessing tho Awaus and 
Gujars. Tho tract thus occupied fakes its name of Khattar from 
this tribe. Thoy hold their possessions until tho timo of the Sikh 
conquests. Even then thoy were not entirely oustcd,'Wt wore 
allowed to retain ckaJidrams, which, together with certain jagira, 
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they still onjo}'. The old IiMd of the family ■v\‘.is Fatah Khan, 
Drok, who was conspicnons for his loj'silty in 1857. Ho diccl 
in 1880 lea^pg two sons, hat they li.avQ rttined themselves hy a 
litw'snit about their father’s property- ; anil now the most power- 
ful man of tho tribo is Kawab Khan, al.<o of Drck. Falsih Ivlinn’s 
jajjir amounted to Rs. 1,720, and he hold ns iiropriotor ten whole 
vilhigos and shares in scA’eral more. Muhammad Ilayat Khan,' 
O.S.I., formerly Aide-de-Camp to General Nicholson, no^v an 
Assistant Oommissioncr, is also of this familj'. 

Tho Khaltars enjoy an unenviable notorioty in regard to 
crime. The tract has always been one in which violent crime h.a3 
flourished ; they are bad agriculturists, extravagant in their 
habits, and often backward in paying their revenue. Tliey do 
not allow their daughtem to inherit c.vccpt in tho case of inter- 
marriage with members of the famil}', .and then 01113- for some 
special reason. Intennarriago in tho J)rek famil}- lias been 
carried to such an c.vtcnt as to bo traceable in the dogoncracj- of 
its present member.*!. 

A tribe of Muhammadan traders, found principalh- in town.s 
upon the Indus, and espociall3' in Attock and hlakliad, whero 
tho3’ carry on a thriving business with traders from Afghduistdn. 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Table No. XV. shows tho number of villages held in the 
various forms of tenure, as returned in cjuinquenninl table 
XXXIII. of tho Administration Report for 1878-79.' But tho 
accurac}' of the figures is more than doubtful. It is in man}- cases 
simpl3' impossible to class a village satisfactorily under an,v ono 
of the ordinarily recognised tenures ; tlio primaiy division of 
riglit.s between the main snbdivi.eions of llio village following 
ono form, •while the interior distribution among tho sovenu 
proprietors of each of these subdivisions follows another form 
which itself often varies from one subdivision to another. In 
spite of tho troublou.s times through -which the}'’ have passed, tho 
village comimxnities of Rawalpindi appear to have hold together 
wonderfull}-. A few of the zaminddri villages arc in tho hand.? 
of one proprietor, and some among tho chiefs of tribes hold, ns ha.s 
been already scon, estates of several villages. But as a nilc the 
zaminddri tenure exists when tlic proprietors form a small and 
united body, and Lave either never departed from the .ancient 
form of n common undivided liolding, or dc1ibcr,ateh' elected at 
tho time of settlement to return to it. No lc«s than 13 villages, 
which had before been divided on anoc.stral shares (paUidtiri), 
clctlod this change, finding it less troublesome to throw tho 
profits into a common fund and diN-ido them, than to mnnngo 
their holdings separately. The division of profits in tho zaminddri 
villngc.s is b}- no nic.ans uniform. Tho standard oven of distribu- 
tion varies ; that of ancestral share.? being In- no means universal. 
In some case.? the ehareholders dmde the gross profits in kind 
and each convex ts his oun share into cash and paj-s hh own 
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Blinro of the revenue. In others the -whole proceeds arc converted 
into cash, cither ^vith tho -^-illago Khatri or otherwise, and the 
net profits arc dh-ided after paying tho revenue. In some estates 
in (Jliach, where rents are realized from the tenants in cash, tho 
rental is often divided beforehand on paper, and separately realized, 
any balance occurring to tho detriment of ono shareholder being 
made good by all on rateable shares. 

Tho motles of distribution of -iho proceeds of common land 
held by a pattiddri community arc equally diverse. In pattiddri 
and bhni/acJidra properties, there are largo subdivisions called 
here, as further south, tavofs ; and tho tamfs aro further sub- 
divided into paiiis. Each iara/ is called after tho ancestor 
of its members. In hhayachdra villages, tarafs and pattia 
arc generallj* formed by different tribes. It is by no means 
uncommon to find different tenures existing side by side in tho 
iarafs of the same village. There are several curious local 
designations for shares in estates. In iluka Sohtin, in Findi 
Ghcb, a share is called a suvi or “ hoof, ” a village being 
dmded into fo many “horse*?,” and each “horso” into four 
einns. In the rest of Piiuli Ghcb, in Chach and in Khattar 
shares are (xilletT b}* tho name of raasi (rope). Elsewhere through- 
out the district they are commonly called hmd, or wand. Tho 
Ghakhars used to divide land into divisions which they named 
respectively, “ploughs,” ascfmi'sand “horses,” 10 ghomdoa (aevea) 
was called a “ plough, ” as much as ono plough could turn up ; 
10 ploughs constituted an asdintf as much as ono man could look 
after j a “ horse ” represented 15 ploughs or li asdmi. 

In Chach tho division of land is very intricate. Tho princi- 
pal standard of measurement is a pdo, and each i-illagc is divided 
nilo a number of pdoa, subdivided into ddhpaos, t7'ipdof, and 
chittdha. This complication is increased by tho conformation of 
the valley. The holdings aro long strips, often not more than 
two feet wide, so narrow ns to be incapablo of being traced oil 

S apor, even on the largo scale of tho settlement villago maps. 

uch holdings arc appropriately termed raaais or “ strings.” Tho 
holders of these villages aro mostly Fathans. The tenures aro 
pure pattiddri, division being strictly upon anccstml shares ; 
indeed, until very lately in two F.nthnns villages, tho custom 
obtained of tho redistributing all the lands of tlio village after 
a term of years. Tliis custom was only abandoned at tho 
time of settlement.* 

In Ihayaclidra villages tho holdings are regulated by posses- 
sion, ancestral shares having fallen into abcj'anco. This is of 
courso tho essence of tho tenure ; but there is a curious variety 
of it foimd" in this district, Tho system is ns follows : — ^Tho 
possession of land has ceased to correspond with ancestral right, 
and e.ach sharer has acquired a right to his own holding. Tho 
revenue assessed upon tho village is distributed among the hold- 
ings cither by fixed rates on tho capacity of land, or by ono 

* Tbc custom olvfth or periodical rcdislribtttion of lioWinRS, at it exists 
among tho I’athAn tribes of the frontier, is described nt Icnotli in tho appendix 
to the Oauttcer oi tho iiumu cUslriot, 
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avetago rate per acre, or in some lightly assessed %'illages by a 
lump sum on holdings. So far these are the features of an • 
ordinar)' bhayachara tennre j but instesid of endi man m.aking what 
he can out of his own holding, and tiildng .ill tho profit after p.ay- 
ing his quotum of tho revenue, in these villages the profits of the 
whole are massed together and divided in ratc.ablo proportions on 
tho extent of holdings, the revenue assessed being in some cases 
the stendard of comparison, while in others the common profits 
are divided according to ancestral shares, even though tho hold- 
ings aro of varions extent, and ancestral right has long ago been 
discarded as a standard of the size of the holdings. It may bo 
doubted whether such a tenure ought to bo classed as hhayach&ra 
at all. It docs not seem, in fact, to fall within tho definition of 
cither one of the three standard tj'pes. 

No -zailddrs or chief headmen have yet been appointed in the 
district. The figures in the margin show the number of headmen 

in tho several tafisils. Village head- 
men succeed to thoir office by here- 
ditary right, i^bjcci to the approval 
of tho Deputy Commissioner, each 
village, or in largo rillagcs each main 
division of tho vfllago, having one or 
more who represent thoir mients in 
their dealings irith tho Govemmont, 
are responsible for the collection of 
tho revenno, and are bonnd to assist in tho prevention and detec- 
tion of crime. In the district of BAwalpindi, where riolent crimes 
are very preiulent, tho last is their most important duty. They 
aro remunerated by a cess of five per cent, on tho land revenue, 
which is collected in addition to tho revenue for which thi^ are 
responsible. In addition to this, indms aro granted to tho head- 
men, called cJiavdhrfs of ildkas, at present charged to tho Patwari 
fund. This measure was rendered necessary by many of riio 
headmen having been cut down from the large emoluments which 
they enjoyed under former Governments, to a minute share in tho 
live per cent, allowance of our system. No ppccinl duties are per- 
formed by the headmen who aro also indm khors. Tho ildkas, 
together with tho prevailing tribe and number of cliaudkris in 
e.ach are shown in the table on next page. ^ ^ . j* i • i, 

Tho disturbance of .area c.anscd by river action in this district 
is very limited. Tho Jlielam flows through high mountainous 
and precipitous rocks ; tho Indus and Unrro seldom affect the 
lands on cither sides : the Sohnn is tho only river that does to 
some extent affect tho lands through which it passes. Instances 
never occur in which villages or large tracts are transferred bodily 
from one bank to another ; nor in which largo tracts arc submerged, 
and after losing tlioir'idenlity aro thrown np on tho opppsile side. 
The boundaries of villages on tho same or on opposilo banks 
remain generally unaltered. Tho boundary marks, if destroyed 
by floods, arc restored after subsidence of Ibo waters. Tho nghispn 
■property remain therefore unchanged both in villages on opposite 
banks and neighbonjjjyT^lIagcs on the same bank. 
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Chapter in,. D. The only cnstoni prowled for in the Settlement I? ocortls is 
— ' that regulating property between owners of tho saino village, 

Villago which is thns described : — ^In villages ■where land is lost or gained 
RU^Tennres. increase or decrease in the assessment is made by Government 
according to the 10 per cent, system, tho proprietor whoso land 
Bipariaa customs, jg j^gt receives the benefit of tho decrease or ho pays the increased 
demand if tho alluvial land has gone to him. If no reduction is 
allowed on account of dilnvion, and tho land lost exceeds 10 per 
cent, of tho land hold by the proprietor, the loss falls on the wholo 
village, and the revenue demand is redistributed on tlio wholo 
village. If any proprietor loses less than 10 per cent, of tho 
land in his possession, no redistribution of the assessment is made. 

If all the land of a proprietor is lost he gets an equivalent area from 
tho common land of tho village ; but if tho lost land is thrown up 
again it becomes the common land of the village. Tho proprietor 
is however at liberty to take the land ; but in that case ho must 
relinquish the land he got from tho common land which then 
becomes common again. If there is no common land, the assess- 
ment on tlio land lost is distributed on the other proprietors, 
but the proprietors do not make good to the proprietor whoso land 
is lost any equivalent from their own lands. Land thrown up ngjiin 
goes to the proprietor who lost it. If tho land gained is less than 
10 percent, of tho proprietor’s holding, no change is made in tho dis- 
tribution of tho assessment of tho village, but if it exceeds 10 per 
cent, of his holding and notwithstanding no increase is made in tho 
assessment by Government, a redistribution of tho assessment takes 
place wliothor the proprietor cultivates the land or not ; failnro 
to cultivate does not exempt him from liability for the assessment. 
If new alluvial land is gained, it belongs to all the proprietors in 
proportion to tho shares hold by them in tho sdllago. 

The assessment is paid by the proprietors jrro rata, according 
to area received by each. When loss or gain occurs in land 
cultivated by a hcrcdihaiy tenant who pays cash rent to the nro- 
]»riotor, if tlio loss is more than 10 per cent, of tho land held by 
the tenant, and does not exceed 10 per cent, of the svholc holding 
of tho proprietor, the tenant receives from tho proprietor either a 
reduction in his rents in proportion to tho loss, or else an 
equivalent area of the same quality as the land lost. In tho case of 
a tenant whoso holding has been lessoned bj" dilnvion, •when tho 
sajiic or other land is gained in excess of 10 per cent, of tho tenant's 
holding, the, tenant pays a proportional increase ; but the tcn.'int 
lia- no right to any land in excess of wlmt ho originally held. This 
rule Mplios also if tho tenant’s holding is in village common, 
rrcprictary tenures. Table !No. XV. shows tho number of proprietors or share- 
holders, and tho gross area held in propert}* under each of tho 
main forms of tenure, and also gives dct.iils for largo estates and 
for Government grants and similar tenures. The fibres aro 
taken from the quinquennial table prepared for tho Administra- 
tion Report of 1878-79. Tlio accuracy of the figures is, however, 
exceedingly doubtful ; indeed, land tenures assume so many .and 
such complex forms in the Fnnjdb that it is impossible to classify ^ 
them Eucccssfolly -ondcr a few general headings. 
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The followinff talile gives a general view oftlie revenue paid 
by diiicrent clu*!scs of proprietors at the Regular Settlement : — 


Ri. 

IiuMin;; superior or Mujddri rights pay 27,000 

proprietors’ piy 0,27,202 

Kew projmetors with share in villaja! rcaponribiltty 1,0S,8G2 
3t.iULs Qalirji paring Ijy distributioa of Govern- 
ment revenue only 16,780 

Do. inferior propriclora paying bc»i(ica tho 

Govemment demand n t>crccntagu fee os well 60,81 2 
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Tol.al ... ... 7,29,Cf5 


Tlic following interesting sljefclt of the policy of flic Govern- rroprietaty rights 
ments avhicli preceded onr own, so far as it affected the proprie- n”5fr^i™51 
tary tenures of tho district, is taken from Colonel Cracroft’s “ 

Settlement Report : — 

"Sufllolont has alread}* been staled in the second chapter to shew that, 
from the oldest times the district has been overrun by hordes of invaders, 
from llie Greeks to the Afghans. Tlicso invasions hnvo left Imt few and 
very faint tr.iecs, for the district was not an niinring ono to trllics impelled 
by the thirst for plunder and wealth to nioro distant lands. Thoy swept 
through it and disappeared, Eonictimes leaving a few settlers to perpotunto 
their memory, lint nioro often disappearing without leaving a trnco for 
history to record. Tlio temporary desolation, the plundered houses, and 
de'orted liomc-steads, wero all tilings of the hour, and are now forgotten. 

And yet pcrhnits, it would be incorrect to say that no trace at nil is left of 
nn ever-iliictuating existence, uncertain of pe.ico even for a moment. It 
is to be discerned in the restless, fickle, and inconstant clinmctcr of (ho 
population, and in tho party spirit and shsto of faction, the blood fends 
nnd fierce enmities, which exist to tho present day. Tlicso are worst in 
the western portion of tho district, where for centuries no strong 
Gnvernment has existed eapahlo of enrblnc tho passions of tho people. 

Tho riilo of tlio Gakklmrs siibordinnto to the Mnglinl emperors reigning 
at Dohll, did not extend lieyond the Mnrgnlla pass, and tho Khnltnks 
exercised but limited nnthority. Tlie Dchll emperors treated this ns ono 
of their outlying f^tihahn, nnd held a nominal sway. Tho GakUbars 
reigned only as fcudnl lords, and they wero at tho mercy of succossivo 
Invaders. Tiioy exacted (ritmte from some, and managed their estates 
or prlncipalltv fiscally. TJicy also nrmilrcd rights in land, and now exist 
ns part of the proprietary body of tfio district. 

••Tho Sikhs supplanted tho Gnkkhnrs, Their rnlo was a military 
despotimn. They interfered largely with the landed tenures. Their nim 
wos to exterminnto all elnssos and families wllli any pretensions to ruling 
power, nnd their strongest measures wero accordingly levelled against 
tlio Uaicklinrs, nnd all the gentry who shared with them in tho maiingo- 
ment of tho country. Their custom was first to grant nyrfy/r, to rcsiimo . 
it later, granting in lien a ehaMram, or fourth part of tho nsKcta or revenue, 
ns tho case might be, nnd nltimntoly to nlisorb tho cfinMram, snhstl- 
tiitingfor itnn inrfm or two granted to tho principal men of tho tribo. 

This process was not efTected without blood-shed nnd political commo- 
tions } but Mich has in tarn been tlio history of tho chief fninflios of tho 
district. Tlio Sikhs wero most powerful in tho onslem part of tlio district. 

Accordingly, wo tlicro find tlio Gnkkhnrn oxilcs, or reduced to abject 
poverty ; tlio Janjilas in receipt of comparatively sranll indm«, tho Golorns 
almost extinct ns a powerfiii clan ; tlio Qarhwdls, Dnidls, and Danlrtls shorn 
of tho greater part of their possessions, beholding ntrnngo people, Brdh- , 
mans and others, proprlotors of their lands. Tlio Sikhs did not. nn a 
rule, take tho proprietorship of land into account at nil, Tlioy simply 
looked to their rovenno. If a proprietary body was willing to' engage 
for tho rovonno on thoir terms, well and good ; too ongsgomont tras mndt 
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Cbanter III D. head-men of that Imdy, who generally received Mms, and were 

^ ’ ' nlwaya able, from the support they receirud from tho Sikh ofSoials, to> 

Village obtain for thcmsclrcs tonne moro favourable than the body of proprictorsi 
Communities iastanuc, the revenue was taken by appraisement of tho standin{e 

and Tenures * crop, the lamharddr, or tnuqaAlam ns ho was then culled, had his crop- 
uuu xeaures. appraised at more favourable rates ; and it there was a lease, ho would- 
Proprietary riglits Often evado payment of the demand on his own land, or bo lot off with a 
imdcr former nominal amount. The rest of the proprietary body was ignored nltogctlier. 
Gurcrupieuts. If, on the other hand, tho proprietors were refractory, tlic Siklis did not 
hesituto to farm the estate, locate cultivators vrith nil tiic riglits of 
property, and expel the rightful owners. Q'lic result of this siato of 
tilings in tho eastern part of tho district has been indescribable con~ 
fusion in tho tenures. On the annexation of tlic province to tlio liritish 
Grown, all the resident classes, whether original proprietors or not^ 
Bt onco came forward and engaged for the revenne ; and it iins been 
only by alow degrees that the proprietors Imvo ascertained tliat tlic llritish- 
Govornmeiit recognizes rights in the soil, wliich tlio Sikh power ignored-.. 
In tho western portion of tho district, parts namely of tho ttiAiifs ot 
Fattiih Jang and -Attock and tho whole of Piiidi Glicb, Sikh rule was. 
established later, and was nover so fully developed. Somo tribes, it is 
trim, such as the Tdrkhclis, wero subdivided, drivea to their Gandgarh 
iastncsscs, and dispossesMd of all their riglits in this district; but others, 
tlic IChattars, Qhobas, and Jodrahs for example, retained tlicir ehahdrams! 
and managed tlieir estates moro or less directly. In tliis part of the- 
district, therefore, we find the rights in property much better defined,, 
and tho proprietary body in much greater force.” 

Bnperior proprieton. Colonel Cracoffc thus dcscrilics tho taluqdiri rights as llsccB 
nt settlement : — 

"There have bean few largo cases in which tatuqddri allownnces- 
havo been awarded to superior from inferior proprietors. Tho generality of 
these awards hare been in recognition of snporior rights exercised by 
some classes, who, though now debarred from tho managements of tho- 
estates, yet received by prescriptive right certain dues which they had) 
oequired cither from being rulers of the country, or from being 
managers during Sikh rule, or from being tho real proprietors bat dis- 
possessed, and rocolving these sranll dues in acknowledgment of their 
original right. Tho principal case adjudicated is that of tho Maliks of 
Pindi Glicb, who formerly received a chaMram from many villages of 
which they were tho proprietors, and who in liou thereof now receive b> 
idluiiiuri allowance, and an imim out of tho revenue.” 

The ehaMram The chaMram tenure -whicli ha.s been frequently mentioncdl 
tenure. in foregoing paragraphs, is practically an alienation of one-quarter 
of the revenuo, though it is in technical langnngo described as^ 
nothing further than a “ proprietary profit.” Tho practice out 
of wliich it arose was simply as follows : — -Tho Sikh system* 
ordinarily* was to collect from tho nctnal cnltivntors as much as- 
could possibly be wrung from them. But finding it necessary 
to leave some means of support to tho trilial chiefs, they did it by 
foregoing their right to one-fourth of the produce. Under tho- 
Sikhs this was clearly nn alienation of rcvcmio. But when the- 
Kcgiilar British Settlement was effected, the Government elected 
to look upon tho portion granted to tho chiefs as a proprietary 
profit, and they granted it not by an alienation of collected revenne,. 
hilt hy a reduction of the assessment. Thus the two systems' 
of taUiqddri and chahdram are somewhat similar, the differenco 
being that the former is paid by tho omier in addition to Govorn- 
ment revenue to a third person ; while the latter is deducted from 
GoTemment reyenue ana retailed By the owner himself. 
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■ Table No. XVI. shows the ntim'ber of tenancy holdings and Chapter in,D; 
the gross area hold under each of the main forms of tenancy as — 

they stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXL gives the current village 
rent-rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But 
the accuracy of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, 
it is impossible to state general rent-rates which shall even Tenants and rents, 
approximately represent the letting value of laud throughout a 
•whole district. Cases regarding the status of cultivators were 
contested at regular Settlement with great warmth on either side. 

.The eidtivator tried to prove antiquity of tenure, the proprietor 
-endeavoured to shew that he or his father had located him, and 
had allowed him to remain on his lands, but that he was not 
therefore obliged so to continue him. The cultivator often pleaded 
that the proprietor had been in great straits, and had been rescued 
by the cultivating class ; and that it was hard he should be at the 
mercy of the proprietor in these good times, when in bad ones 
he would have made any sacrifice to retain him. He also claimed 
to have brought waste land under cultivation, to have improved 
it by manuring it, or raising enbankments, to have erected 
hamlets, planted trees, and the like. Somtimes the claim advanced 
was, that he was, in fact, an original proprietor. Against these 
facts, the person or persons calling themselves original proprietors 
had very little to urge ; it was patent that during British rule, no 
rent had been exacted from the claimant or defendant, as the case 
might be, and during Sikh rule the lease had ordinarily been 
borne by all classes alike, or if rent was taken by the Government 
by appraisement of the standing crop, still all were on the same 
, terms. The fact of antiquity of tenure, of the power of the pro- 
prietor to oust the cultivator, and his exertion of that power, the 
sale of lands, the cultivation of waste lands, and all other pleas 
were carefully examined, and evidence heard in regard to them ; 
the testimony of the heads of surrounding •villages was recorded, 
and the books of traders examined. 

_ The rule of limitation was ultimately applied with the greatest 
reserve in favour of the proprietor, and it was generally found 
that it satisfied him. At first a more detailed dassification was 
attempted, n-ith a view not to injure the intere-sts of the cultivat- 
ing class. It was ruled that a cultivator who had brought waste 
land under cultivation, and paid cash rates for 12 years, or who 
had received cultivated land, paid cash rates, and had possession 
for 20 years, or who had received culti'vated land, paid in grain, 
and held for 30 years, prior to settlement, shoiUd be recorded 
an hereditary cultivator. But at last the practice resolved itself 
into this, that 12 years’ clear occupant^ prior to British rule, 
i.e., A.D. 1848-49, should, under any circumstances, constitute a 
title to an hereditary cultivating tenure. It was asked' of the 
proprietor himself, whether he considered he would or could, or 
would not or could not oust a culivator ; in a great many cases 
he declared he would not ; such a case was then considered at an 
end, unless cither party subsequently tame into court, endea- 
vouring to shew that his statement was incorrect, and that he 
had proof to substantiate his claim against that statement. The' 
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fact is, that tlicrc is some difference in the tenures of the culti- 
vating class in the eastern and westem parts of the district. Tho 
cases in the former •were first adjudicated. The preponderance 
of the Sikh power had rendered the position of the cultivator 
more secure, and such a burden had been imposed that though 
theoretically the proprietor had tho power of ousting tho culti- 
vator, pnactically he liad never tho will ; while in tlio western 
part the revenue was lighter, the proprietor more powerful, and 
the Government weaker. 

Tho features of tenant right hitherto spoken of are tlie same 
ns those found throughout tho pro'\’inco. In tho ltnwalj)indi 
division, however, a class of cultiv.ators was created at tho time 
of Regular Settlement ■who cannot properly bo termed either pro- 
prietor (in its Pnnjahi sense), or tenants. These are known as 
“ proprietors of their possession” or malikan l-ahza. A largo 
numher of persons were at the Summary Settlement recorded as 
tenants paying no rent to tho proprietor. This was thought to ho 
an anomaly, and such persons were at the Regular Settlement - 
declared to be proprietors of the land which they cultivated. 
They were given all rights over their holdings enjoyecl h}' ordinary 
proprietors, and differ from them only in having no rights in tho 
village common land. They form tho nearest approach to ho 
found in the Punjab to the status of the English freeholder. “ Tho 
“ practise was to create tho status of maliii I'alza only individual 
“ eases and small holdings. In the ease of largo holdings, or where 
“ tho class claiming proprietary right was important, a share in tho 
“ village common profits was always awarded.” That is to say, Iho 
claimants were recorded not as malihdn hahza, hut as full muliks 
or proprietors, on equal terms with tho rest of the community. If 
a tenant recorded at the Summary Settlement ns paying no rent, 
were not adjudicated to bo entitled to have his name recorded as 
mdtik kabsa, it was decided at tho Regular Settlement that in 
future he should pay rent. The object of tho measure was to do 
away -with the anomaly of a tenant papng no rent. 

Another class of cultivators of tlio same kind is stj-Icd 
mvl'ariddr. This tenure is under another name, tho same as that 
of tho proprietor of his holding, mdlik hahza, with tho exception 
that ho pays rent at fixed rates to the village proprietary, llo 
c.m sell or transfer his rights, but is in all other respects on tho ' 
same footing as an ordinary cultivator. 

The cTtahddr cultivator is a middle man who has built a well 
with his own capital in land not Iiis o'wn, hut rented by a culti- 
v.ating tenant. Ho does not himself cultivate, but simply lets out 
the water to tho cultivator, taking rent from him either in kind 
or in cash as tho case may be, and paj"ing a fixed sum to tlio 
proprietor. He has power over tho cultivator, if a tenant-at-will 
to oust him, if .an occupancy tenant to sue him for rent. Tho 
proprietor can only sue him for his quit-rent, which cannot bo , 
enhanced during the term of settlement. K tho person who built 
tho well cultivate himsdf, ho is recorded ns a muhanddr. Tho 
chdhddrs are few in number, and exist in SlI, Khatar and Chacb 
They are generally tradesmen. . 
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There is nothing of spocinl interest in. the lentiros of the 
hereditary and non-hereditary cultivators to record. The here- 
ditary cultivator was not acknowledged by the proprietary body 
as having existed before British rule ; bnt it was a very difficult 
thing to know where to draw the distinction.. Although the 
Sikhs liad no “ directions to settlement and revenue officers,” and 
no code of laws, their instinct led them in the direction of their 
immediate interest in the matter of the land revenue ; and prac- 
tic.ally their rule was favonrahlo to the permanence of the 
cnlth’ator's occupancy.. The burden they imposed was so great 
tliat the paramount consideration was- to have it distributed on 
the greatest number of shoulders. 

Colonel Chicroft tlms describes the rents o£ the district ns 
they stood at tlie time of his settlement : — 

“ Out of 8,10,429 acres, tho caltivators till 3,47,04.1 acres o£ land,. on 
1,03,105 of winch they pay cash, and on 2,44,740 grain rates. These 
cash rates arc dtrided into two classes, namely, rent paid on I:httrat, 
with enhancement of proprietary fees hy various parcentages amonutiiig 
to Ks. 8-1,451, and rent paid by mutnal consent of tho parties on arbi- 
tration, withont any apparent relation to tho Ooremment demand, and 
priinniily on the capacity at the land. It amounts to Its. 02,722. Tho 
total of both kinds is Its. 1, -17,173. Tho total amount of proprietary profit 
inclndcd in the former sum is only Its. 8.7.%!, or a little more than 10 per 
cent. The lowest rate of percentage fixed is 1 anna per rupee or 61^ per 
cent., tho highest, 8 annas or CO per cent, j tho general range is from 2 to 
4 nnnos per inpcc, or 12^ to 25 per cent, respectively. In tho second 
mode of ndju&tmcnt of rent, tho parties liavo themselves eoroo to an 
agreement, cither by nintnal consent or thcongh nrbEtnitors. It must 
be borno in mind that the q^acstion of rent is in nil coantrics in the 
world a most perplexing one, tliat it may bo argned that during Sikh 
rule the Government really took by far tho largest portion of the rent, 
and that of the remainder left, if an3', it is very problamatiuol whether 
it did not in f.act remain with tho cultivator rather than with tho proprie- 
tor; tliis view Bccros to ho corroborated by tho fact of tho propiietor 
haling taken such very small ices from cnltivntoTS, such ns a socr or two 
per maiind, &c. Therefore to come down on tho cultivator at this lime 
with a heavy rent, would ho considered a great hardship, would tempt 
him to relinquisli his land in many cases, when the proprietor could 
not do without him, and would certainly imperil tho Oovernment 
■ demand. 

“In Chad), the proprietors go over their lands every season at 
harvest time, and nicnsnre with a rope. Their mode of mcnsurcinent 
is diverse, but their standard is tho same. Witilc measuring, tlioy preparo 
a khatmh or field register, and apply rates wliich have dpsconded by 
custom for a long timo past. Only in case of exaction on the part of tho 
Sikhs did these rates change. If tho crop is good they take the full rate ; 
if had, they exclude a certain portion of tho land from mensurement, 
more or less according to tho vnlno of tho crop. Gn well lands, they often 
take Ks. 2-8 per hanAl, or R.s. SOper acre. On good nulrrigated lands receiv- 
ing benefit from periodical fertilizing ilood.s, a mnxlmnni of Rs. 2 per blgha^ 
and on ordinary lands Ke. 1 and so forth; the nature of tho crop la 
always taken into considciation, and cacli crop Ims its rate. If the land 
is nncuUivatcd for a season, or the crop fails, they take nothing. Thin 
system is called IcanSl band*. 

“Inl’lndl Ghcb and Khatai; tho proprietors take heavy dues from 
their caltivators, besides grain. Tho heaviest arc levied In Fatah Jhnng.. 
■MS,, i grain : 4 bhUa or straw j Karntn’t fees at tho rate of 1 to 2 seers 
per mnund r mohdmli or watchman's fees nt J seer per mound, or a plate- 
lull called tTiftor per stack ; from 8 annos to He, 1-8 per plough or culti- 
vator's holding, as pachotru ot iambarddr’a allowance; and service such aa 
tho cutting of grass and wood. In other parts of these regions, tho- 
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culttmtora pay grain Torying from" one-fifth to tvro-fifths and on'c-half, 
according to the productiro mine of the land, and bAiita sometimes la 
tiio same proportions, sometimes a load per plough, or a load per holding, 
as \rell as baAoi and the other dues. 

Since settlement rents have altered considerably ; and the 
rates further vary according to the status and class of the tenant. 
An ocenpanoy tenant vrill pay on an average for average land 
Es. 2-4 per acre, while for the same land a ten.'mt-at-wifi .would 
pay Es. 2-14. The ordinary range of rent jnay bo put down ns 
from Es. 1-8 to Es. 3-0 for the higher class, and from lls. 2-0 
to Es. 4-0 for the lower. In many parts of the district, however, 
especially nc.ir Gujar Elhan, all tenants alike pay rent in kind. 
These grain rates range between J and ^ of the produce. Both 
cash and grain rates for tenants-at-will arc steadily rising ; and 
many who at the time of Settlement paid only ^ or | produce, 
arc now glad to p.ay The cash rates of 1850 and 1860 are 
thus contrasted : — 

1850. 18C0. 

Rent for irrigated hind ... Rb. 8 to Rb. 4 ... Rs S4 to Rs. 8. 

„ „ unirrigated „ ... „ 2 to „ 1 ... „ 4 to „ 1. 

In some parts of this district, where the proprietors havo 
retained most power, the cultivators generally pay extra dnes, 
such as bahoi; muliassili; carritigo of grain from the stack to the 
proprietor’s house j a rate on ploughs or fields "rarying from eight 
annas to Ee. 1-8 per annum ; hhilsa or fodder, sometimes a load per 
field called bunna-bhdr, sometimes a share o^nal in weight to the 

g rain payment. Bahoi is a cess which the proprietors take from 
le cultivators, and give either in whole or in part to their kamtns, 
or artizans ; and in lien they exact serrice, shoes, leather, &o. 
Sometimes they keep it themselves. The carpenter and black- 
smith also receive other considerations from the cultivators for 
mending their ploughs. The rate varies in different places, but 
the above is the general custom. JiJuhassili is a cess levied for 
watching the crops and stacks at the time of han’cst. It is the 
duty of tho viuhassil to aifix a se.il to each lood of loose earth 
'thrown on the stack, and it is called tappa, and tho muhamjt 
tappa-ddr. The proprietors sometimes receive hag biia or kaminan 
from the artizans, and other persons not connected with agricul- 
ture ; hut in many places this cu.stom has fallen into disnso. 
They also very often take pitch bahri, kno'wn also by other names, 
being a fee on marriages ; it is realized from tho bridegroom s 
' famify. It is often received and aolcnowledged as a m.ark of 
respect, and remitted. Wool from goat-herds, called tin of sheep, 
'nndynf of goats, is .also levied in the western part' of the district ; 
’le.ather and shoos from Mochis at the rale of a pair of show, and 
one hide per season, sometimes for the whole year. Green fodder 
• is often exacted from well lands and so forth. All these extra 
dues are principally le%'icd in Pindi Gheb and parts of Fattan 
■Jang and Jvhatar. , 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than 
-that of tho proprietors or tenants themselves is thus noticed m 
• answers furnished by the District Officer and inserted in the 
Famine Eeport of 1879 (pages 717-8). 
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*' It Is not customary for the agriculturists oF this district to employ 
hired labourers except in either of the two following ways. The famfn- 
dir requiring extra labour obtains It from his neighbours who have no 
work ot their own to do, and in return supplies them with food once daily, 
This system is called the hhtri, and recourse is had to it for carrying on 
the operations of ploughing, sowing and reaping. The other plan goes 
by the name of lehar; under it the kamfna or village menials, 
or hill men, or poor people from other ildkaa are employed to reap the 
harvest, and are paid in kind at the rate of one-twentieth part of what 
they gather during the day. Tlio men employed under the latter system 
do not form n class by themselves, and it is not practicable to ascertain 
their number or decide their condition.” 

Tlio wages of labour prevailing at different periods are 
s^lo^vn in Table No. XXVII., though the figures refer to tho 
labour market of towns rather than to that of villages. 

Tho village menials who have been recorded in tho adminis- 
tration papers of this district as rccemng dues in kind at harvest 
time aro seven in number — vis., carpenter, blacksmith, barber, 
masalli, potter, shoe-maker and tailor, who is also washerman. 
The carpenter and blacksmith are inr.ariably paid a customary 
due at harvest, and so also is the barber, except in Guj.aT Khdn 
where his pay is a matter of prirato arrangement. The other 
four mcnims in some laltsiU receive fixed dues and in somo 
only what the enminddr thinks fit to giro them, no duo 
being recorded in the settlement papers. 'Where there aro wells 
tho potter sometimes is paid in kind at harvest ; but in tbe Chach 
tho well pots ore generally paid for in cash and aro only manu- 
factured in a few villages. The masalKs principsil duty is to 
w’innow grain, and when this is required of him his wage is 
about half as much again as that of tho threo first mentioned 
kamins, who .arc generally paid at one rate. In this district tho 
itwcJd is hardly a true village menial. Ho is usually paid for 
what work lio docs, .and not by a customary rate at harvest. Tho 
Fame may he said of the waslicrmnn, who also mends and makes 
his employer’s clothes’. The barber generally receives somo present 
at marriages and other festivals. 

Mr. Steedman ' estimates that on tlio average tho kamins 
fees in kind absorb about seven per cent, of tho produce. This does 
not include the reapers w.ago of one sheaf in every 21. 

* In this district kamtna are few and they perform but fow 
duties and receive but little pay as village servants. Tho tambar- 
dar has but little ihfiucnco over them and their position is quite 
different fi-oni that of kaminn in most other districts. 

Colonel Cracroft writes ; — 

"Tho diltlcaltics attending boundary disputes aro very great; tho 

areas are ordinarily large, tlic crowds which assemble immense, and tho 

wchcmcnco of feeling displayed extraordinary. In Pindi GImb and Kliatar, 

1 hare occasionally found it difiicult to prevent an affray in my prcscnco. 

In somo claims to waste lands, tho subject of contention bns been 

summarily decided by tho land being declared a Qovcrnniont rakk or 

preservo. In general, tho disputes wore on account of waste lands. 

SoundaricB in cultivated lands wero very soldom contested. During 

Sikh ralo no demarcation of boundaries had ever taken place, and oven 

tho Summary Sottlemonts had not taken up tho matter, Tho villages 

had divided the waste amongst themselves, and fixed their boundaries by 

tertain woll-de&nod landmarks, generally tho watershed of hills - or 

■ ■ 
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rarines, whore-each marka existed; but it may be stated generally that 
when the subject -was raised, every one scrambled for what lie wished 
to get. As a general rale, the waste lands were common lands open to all 
the residents of the district. Land had no valno, fuel and timber were not 
required, ^ and the only thing valnod was the grazing. Beyond what 
was required *to feed tlicir cattle, the camtniicirs did -not 'Cure to preserve 
the waste. But when after some years the detailed settlement operations 
commenced, the value of land, fuel and timber was wcU known, and extra* 
ordinary olTorta were made successfuliy to contest tbo most Imagi* 
nary boundaries. >Tn a district like Ilawalpindi, I conceive tbo State to have 
ir-strong claim to "thp waste lands, subject to the grazing rights of the 
agricnltaral community, for which the Government has n right to csnrt 
a small x>aynicnt. It dias been -over ^md over again explained to tbo 
landowners, -thattlicir assessments arc based solely on tbe culfcirated lands, 
and that therefore the State, while taking into consideration their 
-u'ants for the preservation of cattle, considers its right to the waste 
paramount.” 

The last two lines of TaWe No. XVI. -show the mimhor of per- 
sons holding scrncc grants from the village, and tho area so held. 
But the figures refer only to land held free of revonuo which 
is bj' no means the only form which these grants assume. 
Sometimes tho land is leased to tho grantee at a lavourablo rent, 
or on condition of payment of revenue only; sometimes tho 
DTivnor cultivates and pays tho revenue', making over tho produce 
to the grantee ; while occasionally tho grant consists of the rights 
of property in tho land, which, subject to the usual incidents, 
such as responsibility for revonuo and tho likc^ vest in tho person 
poiforming certain specified services at such time and for so long 
ns he performs them. These grants aro most commonly rondo 
to village menials and watchmen on condition of or in p.ajTnont 
for semoes rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, 
or village rest-houses so long as they perform the duties of tho 
post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, tenchors at 
religious schools, and tho lilrc. 

Tjible No. XXXII. gives statistics of s.’ilcs .and mortgages 
of land; Tables Nos. XXXIII. and XXXIIIA. show tlio opera- 
tions of tho Eegistrntion Department ; and Table No. XXXIX. 
tbo extent of civil litigation. But tbc statistics of transfers of 
land are exceedingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very 
generally fictitious ; and any figures which wo possess afford but 
little real indication of the economical position of tho landholdors 
of tho district. 

Tho prosperity of tho district is attested by tho fact that tho 
peasantry are rapidly extricating themselves from debt. Under 
Sikh rule, fully 50 per cent, are said to have been in debt, but 
it is bolioved that not more than 10 per cent. _ of the cultiv.ating 
classes are now involved. The present rato’of interest for a cash 
loiin is a deduction of one anna in tho rupee at tho time tho 
money is paid (tlu'! is called toruicaf), and afterwards at tho rate 
of two per cent, per month on the full amount. In loans of grain 
the interest is often 50, never less than 25 per cent., a raaund 
of grain being given for seed on a bond to return ath.arvcst 
time or li mannd ns the .case may bo. Money can be had 
on a deposit of jewels at a rato of one per cent, per month, and 
wliere land is mortgaged ns security, interest is seldom paid-. 
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in money. If possession is given to ilio morigagoe, the ■whole 
produco is set off ngtiinst interest^ the mortgagee bearing the 
•expense of management and pajnng the revenue ; if not, one-half 
the produce is ordinarily given in lieu ofinterest. There are very few 
large natiro bankers, and loans are chiefly' conducted by local 
shopkeepers. There is no evidence of accumnlalion of coin, but 
ithcincreascd quantity of jeu’ellory and trinkets worn by the people, 
taken with their generally improved stylo of dress and mode of 
living, goes far to prove that much of the profit resulting from 
a peaceful rule and a raoderato assessment, finds its way into 
the pockets of tlio cultivating classes. Sanngs arc chiefly invested 
iu jewellery, but a growing desire is manifested to buy up land. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE & ARBORICULTURE. 

Table No. XIV. gi%"es general figures for cultivntien and 
irrigation, and for Government waste land ; while the minfall 
is shown in Tables Nos. III. and IIIA. and B. Tabic No. XVII. 
shoAvs statistics of Government estates, and Table No. XVIII. of 
forests. Table No. XX. pves the areas under the principal 
staples, and Table No. XXL the average yield of each. Statistics 
of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. Further statistics 
arc given under their TOriotis headings in the subsequent 
paragraphs of this chaptar. Land tenures, tenants and rent, 
and the employment of field labour have already been noticed in 
Chapter III. 

The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is 
distributed throughout the year are shown in Tables III., IIIA., 
IIIB. The seasons so far as they affect the staple food grains of 
of the district, h.ivc already been noticed in Chapter III., page 52. 
The subjoined table gives the dates of sowing .and rc.aping tho 
principal articles of produce ; — 


Kams In Xnglbb. 

Same la Vernaeulnr, 

Timo for 
Sowing, 

Timo for 
KcnpInK* 

Wh.ttl. 


Oct^lwr, 

April. 

Bn-Iojr. 

«^av. 

Ecptemter, 

Mitrcb. 

Grom. 


1)9. 

Do. 

Poppy. 

Pert, 

Do. 

Do. 

Totmeco 

Tamiahi, 

December. 

arny. 

LinscQd. 

^Irio 

October* 

April. 

Unttord, 

Sawn, 

DOr 

ainreb. 

Einapis Erncei 

Tara niro. 

Eoptomber, 

Do. 

Fat MO 

Aim, 

Aprs. 

October. 

nice. 

I>\an 

Do. 

XoTcmber. 

Grant MiVet. 


Juno. 

Dee.mber, 

Spiked do. 

Pafrd, 

Vo, 

Do. 

lodlnn Corn, 

2fnlrl‘o{» 

Do. 

Koreml'or. 

PhnscoluB ncanitiroIiUB. 


Do. 

Deeembor. 

lliidfntQB, 

aforV. 

July. 

Korember. 

Do. Uongo. 

arm/. 

Do. 

Do. 

Eeiinmnm. 

PiU 

Juno. 

Deeembor. 

Cotton. 

AofoA 

April. 

Do. 


Colonel Cracroft thus describes tho soils of the district ; — 

"In unirrigated lands still greater variety exists. Alongside of a 
rich village in tho low lands of a river bod, would bo a village of tho 
poorest description on ttio high bank. The infinite A'aricties resulting 
from the jnxtaposition of good and barren land and other circumstances 
influence a great number of villages not only relatively to each other, but 
internally. It being premised, therefore, that no description of land, 
slthongh known by the same desigontion tbroughont the district, is either 
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iin the \7hole tract, or in any particular ‘\*inage, of uniform capacity, I ^rill 
here note tlie soils under their different denominations. The unirrigated 
lands are classified as follows (1) Lepara or Bail . — Manured generally, 
situated near the Tillage site, and differing in capacity according to the 
distance therefrom, and consequently the labour and expense of con\ eying 
manure. Many village lianilets or Bhoks owe their existence to this cir- 
cumstance. (3) Latts and Mai, Seo, Bohan, Manja, Uikra, ^-c , — Generally 

in the low lands of ravines or water-courses, and on the banks of large 
mountain torrents, ordinarily classified in regard to capacity with Lepara, 
and in some few instances with Mihra I. (3) Mihra 1 . — Situated on 
the high lands, more or less productive, under different circumstances of 
retention of water by embankments, or natural fertilty. It is not man- 
nred, (4) Mihra II . — Also on the high lands, the most unproductive of 
all lands ; generally on a slope. When embanked it speedily becomes in 
capacity equal to Mihra I. very often it owes its sterility to a sloping rock 
formation beneath, close to the surface, and then it is irretrievably bad. 
If the rock formation be not too near the surface, and be capable of holding 
rain water, the land derives great benefit.” 

Table No. XIV. gives details of irrigation. Further infor- 
mation will be found at pages 177 to 203 of Major Wane’s Famine 
Report compiled in 1878. At that time two per cent, of the 
cultivation was irrigated from wells, and the -remaining 98 per 
cent, was wholly dependent upon rain. The following figures 
show certain , statistics regarding the wells then existing in the 
district, 
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The total number of wells was 4,850, of which 2,710 were 
unhricked. On the shallower wells a single buffalo, costing 
Rs. 5, is often suhsituted for the pair of buflochs. The Persian 
wheel only is used. The most ordinary depth for wells is about 

• 20 feet ; there were only two wells of from 30 to 40 feet, both in 

• Gfijar Khan, and only one of over 60 feet, in Kahuta. 

With the exception of a few localities of comparatively small 
extent, being ordinarily in the low lands of the district, the lands 
are generally more or less on an incline, allowing the rain water 
to pass away rapidly without permanent result. To remedy this 
evil, the Bamindars have adopted a plan of terjacing wherever 

• their means admit. They employ bullocks, ploughs, and what 
they call Karrahs, or drags to draw the earth from the higher to 

• the lower part of the field, and after levelling as much as possible 
they raise the boundaries of the field a foot or a foot and half, 

.and by this means utilize some portion of the water, -which would 
' otherwise run to w.asto. Another expedient of a similar nature is 
the embankment of ravines. But ibis is a work of a more exten- 
.sive character, requiring the co-operation of other villages, and 
.the expenditure of capital. Colonel Cracroft vrrote in ,1864 ; 
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" It is astonishing to n person ncqnaintcd \rith the district ten years 
ago to sec wlmt an immense improvement in the land has taken place 
and wlint Industry has been brought to bear upon it, especially since the 
nnscssincnts of the settlement now under report were aunouuecd. Ihit 
much still remains to bo done, especially in the way of forming largo 
reservoirs of water, nnicuts for irrigation, tanks for drinking, and in soino 
localities wells. For these purposes tlic aid of Oorernment is- uigcntly 
required. As a general rule, wells are not practicable, except in the low 
lands. The thing most required and best suited to tito circumstances ot 
the district is tlic storing of water on a largo scale. There arc localities 
wliero the unfortunate people arc obliged to travel miles for n drop of 
drinking water. To see them toiling half the night to bring n scanty 
supply, obtained sometimes almost drop by drop by excavations in tlic s.'iud 
ill deep ravines and dry torrent beds, is n sad spcctnclo. In bad years oven 
this resource fails, and temporary desertion of their homes and fields by 
the population, and mnrraia among the cattle, are the result,” 

Table No. XXII. shows the number of cattle, tairf.?, and- 
ploughs in c.nch tahsU of the district as returned in 1878-79. 

The rotation of crops dcpentls entirely on the nature and 
quality of the soil. The best land is sown for three conscentivo- 
mirvcsts with whe.'it and biijra alternately, or with some other 
high crop, intermixed with moifi, and arc allowed to remain fallow 
a fourth. The other lands usually bear two consecutive crops, 
and lie fallow for the next two harvest*. Thus wheat or Iwrley 
are sown for Iho siirinc, and arc immediately succeeded by hdjra 
and the land is then allowed to rest for two seasons. But there 
is no invariable rule, and some lands are sown only once in two- 
years. Farming as in England, where turnips ,and other root 
crops for cattle enter so largely into the system, is here unknown.. 
Cattle are dependent on grass and the fodder derived from wheat, 
Mjra, and cotton crops. The foliage of some of the shrubs, .such, 
as luo ber (zizyphns nummularia) and kdo (wild olive) is a 
valuable adjunct. The leaf of tho wild olive is said to be very 
good for cows and inilch-bufFarocs, both increasing tlio quantity 
nnd improving the quality of their milk. The following descrip- 
tion of the use of manure and tho system of rotation of crops as 
practised in tho district, was furnished for tho Famine Heport of 
1879 (page 257) ; 

“ The following statement shows tho porcentago of cultivated area- 
which is manured : — 

“ The average weight of manure given to tho aero per annum on land' 

constantly manur- 
ed is 300 maunds. 
The average weight 
of manure given to- 
the aero por annum 
on land occasionally 
manured is liS> 
maunds. Such land 
is manured at pro- 
bable intervals of 
one and two years. 
Irrigated lands are 
. sown with wheat or 
. , bailey in ratt and 

mo vA-i in khanf ; -when tho green bailey is cut, and tho crop not allowed 
to ripen, a third crop ot vegetables or tobacco is Eometimes raised. Th 
some places Vegetables arc substituted for vuxkkl In lanfia where natosat. 
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irrigation is procurable, makkai and chart ate sown, and the area left fallow Chapter IV, £• 

at rabi. In some parts cotton, wheat and bdjra succeed each other : ^ 

at the foot of hills whore water cornea from the bills, cotton generally Agrionltore 
^ remains on the ground for three years ; after cotton wheat is sown. In end 
uiiirrigated land wheat is sown at ro&t, and or joudr inkhar^f, but Arhnrinnltnra. 

if the land be poor, it is allowed to remain fallow at kkarif. Every second 
year the lan'd is allowed to be fallow, and then wheat is s6wn agaiii'; at the lUanoie ; rotation of 
time the land lies fallow, it is ploughed as usual but not -sown. If the land crops, 
be very poor, it is allowed to remain for two years at a time. Abont 768,493 
acres of unmanured lands are helped by rests or by repeated plonghlngs. 

'Xhe whole of this last named area is either nnirrigated or Baihibi. 

Table No. XX. shows the areas tinder tihe principal ngricnl- principal lUplw. 

tnral staples. The re- 
maining acres under 
crop in 1880-81 and 
1881-82 were distri- 
buted in the manner 
shown in the margin. 

The staple products of 
the district are wheat 
in the spring harvest, 
and hajra (spiked 
millet) in that of the 
autumn. The other 

crops are gramj hariey 

and mustard seeds for oil («ar«a, and tdra mira), in the spring, 
and yowdr (great millet), Indian com, cotton, and the common 
pulses (wlofA, mash, and mvnff) in the autumn. Bice is^ grown 
to a small extent in the Murree hills, hnt is of inferior qualify. The 
cotton, too, though improved of late Tears, is still inforior, being 
grown only on' unirrigated land. "Wheat, gram and rice are rising 
in importanco as staple products, while the inferior crops of bdjra, 
jawdr, and Indian corn on tho other hand, are less cultivated than 
they used to bo. Tho potato was introduced in the Murree hills 
shortly after annexation. Some j'ears elapsed before its cultivation 
became general, but now it is recognized as a lucrative, crop, and 
almost every hill village has Us patches of potato cultivation. 

The people themselves consume tho produce to a certain extent ; 
hut the greater partis convwed to Murree, or exported to the plains 
for. consumption in tho •European stations. Experiments have 
been made with tea, but, in spite of great care and solioitede, 
every attempt to naturalize the shrub has failed. The soil is 
evidently uniavourahlo to its production. 

Table No. XXI. shows tho estimated average jriolrl, in pounds Average yieW t 
per acre of each of the principal staples as shown in tho Adminis- Prodnetfon imd. 
tration Report of 1881-82. The average consumption' of food 

E or head has already 
een noticed at 
$2. Tho table ii 
margin shows, in 

maunds, the , tohal 

consumption of food- 
grains ny tho populii- 
tioD of the district, m 
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estimated in 1878, for tlio purposes of tlie Famine Report. The 
figures are based upon an estimated^popnlation of 711,258 sonlg. 
On the otlier hand, the average consumption -per Wd is 
believed to have been over-estimated. A rough cstimato 
of _ the tot'll production, exports, and imports, of food- 
gr.'iins was also framed, at the same time ; and it M'as stitcd (|)nge 
152, Famine Report) that an annual import of 2,37,700 mauuus 
was required to supplj>ihe excess of consumption over production, , 
chiefly of rice, gram, wheat and barley, from Kangrfi, Hazdra, 
Peshdwar and Kashmir. 

Table No. XVIII. shows the area of the several forests of 
the distriot 'which have been declared under tlie Forest Act, 
together with the degree of protection extended to each ; wliilo 
Table No. XYII. shows the whole area of waste land which is 
under the management of the Forest Department. The following 
note on the Forests of the district has been kindly furnished by 
Mr. Elliott of the Forest Dep.artmcnt : — ^ 

_ “ The forests in the Itfiwalpindi distriot fall naturally into two great , 
divisions, vu., the hill forests of faAsifs Mnrrce and Kahfita, and the raUs 
of the plains ioAtUs Bdwalpindl, Fattah Jang, Attock and Pmdl Uheb, 
In taA»ll Oujar Khdn there ore no Govorntnont rcsorres. ^ 

“The hill forests are charactorized by pine and oak as fho chief pro* 
dnets ; in the extreme north of Miirreo, pinna cxcelsa, quercus dilatata 
and incann, together with populus alba and ciliata. codrela toono', var. 
Edrrata, ulinns wallichiana, celtis australis, acor vUlosum and piotuni; 
ffiscnlus indicainthe higher forests ; wliilo south of Mnrreo grow pinus 
longlfolia and quercus incana with some nnnulatn, pyrns variolosa, conlua 
niacrophylla, acacia catechn; and descending lower,' raodc^tn, pistadq 
Intcgorrimo. zizyphns jujubn, engenin, jarobolana, dalbergia eissu, olea 
cnspidata, &c. TIio lower Kalidta forests present the ennous mixture of 
pinna longifolin nnd dodonoea burmunniann with hardly niiy otlier tree 
or bush. The pino forests Qongilolla) an very Hallo to dcstnictive 
fires, often lit by villagers with intent of burning off the thick layers 
of pine needles which destroy tho grass, Tlie chief brushwood plants 
nro iiidigofora heterantha, berberis aristaia, carissa diffnsa. * Tho jiino 
*(eAil) is largely used for building in Rdwalpindi and throughoutthc district ; 

‘ while tho oak, acacia,- olive and other hard woods are used in largo 
'quantities forfnol, and conveyed by camels and bullocks to Hdwal- 
'pindi. There are no cart roads, except that from Bdwalpindl to 
‘ Miirreo.’ Hitherto the Government nnd villagors have had a kind 
of commonality, tho former claiming all trees of spontaneous growth, 
while tho latter have liberty to graze their cattle everywhere they please, 
and to cut wood for domestic pnrposcs wit|)oat restriction. Trees tot 
building nro granted free on application to taMliir*. Tho sale only is 
prohibited. It will thus he seen how very little control over these forests 
has been possible by tho Forest Department. They nro. however, now 
under demarcation; reserves are being selected; nnd the rest ot tlie 
country will probably be protected under Chapter IV., Act VII. of 1878. 

“ The plain reserves under this Department are as shown in the 
margin. Eacli of these, except Qanlial. may ho described ns consisting 

of a hill standing out from the surround- 
ing plains. Margalla is the sonth eido 
of the range where tho Hnzdra hills 
nbrnptly come to nn end ; the upper ^ 
bonndaiy of tho rescrio is, generally 
speaking, on the top ot the hill, and 
forms the boundary of the districts of 
Bdwalpindl and Hazara. Tho highest 
point IS C,200 ; from S.COO upwards the 
cAHfpino and pistncio) occurs; brioW this 
the vegetation is the same as elsewhere 
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in tho plains' resorrcs, its., ncncia inodesta and somo catcoliu, olen Chapter IV, Bi 
ctts(<idata. Peculiar to Margalla ate mallotoa phillipplneasis •wiiich forma 
occasionally flno and donao thickets, bambnaa atxlcta in patches here Live’Stook,- 
and there, also bhxua aemporrirens. Of bruab'ff ood conies first dodonoca, 

8 most asolal plant, jasUcta adhatoda, prlaaepia units, cclastras apiaoaa, * **“* wresw, 
cnrlasn diffusa, &c. Dodonoea and justlcia form thofnclof the poorer 
inhabitants of It&vralpindi ; tho former bums veil vrhon green, ano forms 
a good roofing material, as rrhito anta do not oat it, while both are need 
in immense quantities for lime*buming. 

“'Xhamair, Maira and Banigala ore tho last spnrs jutting ont into the 
plain from tho Morreo hills. Khairi Murat is an isolated 'hill 
aboat fifteen miles long, running east and west, about twelro miles west 
of ItAwalpindi station ; it bears tho nsual trees, with capparis aphylla, 
which does not grow elsewhere. Qenlial is a raviny piece of waste 
ground, sontIi>wcst of the west end of Sbniri Murat. Kheiimar and 
Eawagorh arc isolated hills in Attack toArii; the latter is almost entirely 
covered vdlb olive, whence its name (Mount of Olives), and produces a 
prettily marked marble-liko 'stone $ the formation is limestone. The 
former is close to Hassan Abdfil on tho Grand Trunk road. It is, os its 
name implies (Khori Mar, sandnl-dcstroying), a predpitous hill of 
liracstono. ‘ In theso reserves tho Government has entire oontrol, with 
' the exception of a small portion of Maigalla, whore grnsing rights exist, 

' and in Thomair, Maira and Banigala where grazing nnd cutting dry wood 
' is allowed to tlic villagers.' Tho great Kalachitta range runs from 
near the Grand Trunk road in tho Bdwatpindt faAtU duo west to tlio 
bdus. It boars, olirc, flcada modcsta, dodonoca and justicia, wbilo 
towards tho Indus reptonia buxifolia becomes common, and rhazya 
etricta takes tho place of justicia. 

“ Tho formation of the Muirco and Enfadta hnis is tertiary sandstone, 
with tho exception of n small liracstono spur at Trot and another below 
tho depfit barracks. The Morgalla range is IhncBtone, jurasslo and 
trias«io, wiUitho usaal tertiary sandstone foundations ; tbo isolated hills 
Khttlri Murat, Khoriraor, and Eawagarh oro also Jurassic limostono. 

Tho Kalachitta range is jnrossic and trlassic limostono, except on tho 
PIndi Qheb side whore sandstono appears, thus accounting for tho name, 
as tho prevalent hue of tho limestone is whitish grey, and that of tbo 
sandstono dark grey and red, weathered into biack. 

■■ In the plains' reserves camel and bullook corriogo is overywhero 
available, and in many places, the ndlway, both tho Pcsliawav end 
Kohfit branches, comes into play. Tho rakJir wore solcctcd by 
District and Settlement Officers, and reported on os demarcated in 
September ISCfiby tbo Deputy Commissioner. They wore rondo over to 
tho Forest Dopartmont in 18G9-70. Tho reserves in tho plains were 
gazetted In Eotificatlon I)5F., dated Ist March 1B7D, Pun/ai O'asette, vp, 

73-74, dated Cth March 1870." ' ' 


SECTION B.— LIVE-STOCK. 

' TnWo No. XNII. sbows the live-stock of the dislrict ns 'LWc-ilookj 
rriiirned in the Administration Hoports. Tho rattle of tho district 
were classified as follows at scttloment : — 
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From this fable, applied to the acreage of f ho district, it 
appears that each plongh-bullook bad five acres of land’lo cnUlvalo. 
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It must bo taken into consideration, however, that cows are often 
used in cultivation, and milch hnffidocs arc nho used in wells. 
The breed of cattle, bnllocka and cows is inferior. Bullocks arc 
imported from other districts for carr 3 dng loiads. Carts aie but 
little used, the traffic of the country being oiriicd on bj' means 
of camels, mules, bullocks and donkeys. The completion of 
bridged roads, howover, has already given an impetus to tho uso 
of carts. Bulls from Hissdr and Hnnsi have been introdncod 
with hopes of improwng tho breed, but ha\’o beon found too largo 
for the purpose. Cattle-diseases ore % ery prc\*alent. Three kinds 
are said to bo most fatal : mokliar, lilco itch, with a swelling of 
tho month, soreness of feet, inabilitv to cat or drink and general 
withering nw.ay ; dukha, a kind of fever, with swelling of tho 
throat and belly and inability to e-it ; haJi, a kind of dyscnlojy. 
Various remedies Iflive been tried for these dipe.ascs, hut hitherto 
without any marked succe«s. Tho price of a pair of plough- 
hnllocks is ordinarily* ahont Rs. 55. A good pair will, however, 
fetch n«! much ns Us. 80 or oven Bs. 100, while inferior cattio can be 
bought for Its. 25 or 11s. 30 per /win 

C.inicl3 are bred in sevorjil parts of tho district. Tlioy nro 
a line breed, and their production should bo encouraged. Tho 
district was formerly noted for its camels, hut sinco the mutinies, 
when hundreds w’ore sent to Dchli and never rctnrncd, there has 
been a fallii^ off. The best localities nro Fattah Jang, Khatar, 
and Find! GThoh ; and portions of tahsils Hawnlpindi, Kahdta, 
and Gdjar KhSn, where camels are prized and kept. The wbolo 
district is very favourable to their maintenance. 

Donkej's arc numerous, and aro employed partly by merchants 
in tho carriage of gr.iin, and partly by stone carriers, called cdhtUy 
in quarrying and carrsing stone for public works, Both form 
a most useful set of hard-working men and animals. A native 
proverb assigns to this district a capacity for producing only 
donkeys and stones. It is to ho hoped that it is applicahle only 
to hy-gono times. ‘ 

Very fine mules are bred in considernblo nnmhp.rs, hnt tho 
breeding of mules has acted detrimentally to the rearing of horses, 
ns yieloing a better return. The latlor is always n more difficult 
and expensive operation. Tho horse-breeders find it too expensive 
to keep their produce for more than one year, and ai that age 
they nro sold to merchants, trans-Indus, or elsewhere. A mule 
begins to work nt two years old, does not requiro half tho care, 
and is readily sold at a good profit. The young mnlo colt runs 
nbont loose until it is fit for xvork, while the horse colt is tied up 
in close and dark quarters. Under the system nmv pnrsnea, 
it is wonderful how any animal arrives at maturity sound. Most 
horses nro irretrierably spavined. With the introduction of good 
stallions, and a better system, this district is cap.xblo of rearing 
any number of excellent horses. 

Goats and sheep aro reared principally in two ptirts of. tho 
district, the extreme west and the extreme c.T't. The sheep 
in the former are of tho dumba dotcription, while in Kahtifa 
they are of the Hazfira breed with short tails. . The people do 
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not rendilr sell either their goats or their sheep, and keep Chapter 17, B. 
tlicm principally /or their own’ wants, nnd the sale of goats’ , — — 
liair, and sheep wool, w’hioh is exported. Nearlv nil'the pack- I>ive-Btook. 
ing bags locKilly called c/mtts and dms, are made of goats’ and Ooatsandaiieiip. 
wind hair. ’ 

There are some fine breeds of dogs in tho .district. One is Pogi, 
similar to n pointer in shape, has a good noso, nnd is used as a 
retriever, nnd also hunts tip tlio game. The other is like a grey- 
hound, probably imported from Persia, tho breed of which it 
resembles ; it is a very satiigc animal ; there is also in somo 
parts of tho district shepherd dog, with curly hair very like 
the Scotch breed. The common paritik is n much bettor bred 
looking animal than that of tho lower provinces. All these facts 
appear to indicaio a-favonnihlo climate. 

The best horses are to he found in tho tahsila of Fattah Jang Hones, 
nnd Pindi Gheb, whoro tho size of holdings, tho property of n 
smaller number of comparatively wealthy land-owners, gives 
greater facility for breeding. The horses are somowbat slight 
nnd small, but arc well bred ntid Her}'. Tho breed has been much 
improved of late years by tho inducements held out by tho prizes 
offered at the PdwalpiniU Horse Fair. Tho horses of llfiwalpindi 
and Jhclam bear off a largo majority of tho prizes, and are bought 
in considerable numbers for military purposes. Great diffiemty 
*is, however, experienced in inducing the breeders to bestow 
snffioiont enro upon the young colts. They tie them up in close 
dark quarters, and put them to work while still too young. Most 
breeders find it too expensive to keep their colts for more then 
a year, and they sell them nt this ago to merchants from beyond 
tho Indus and clsowhcrc. 

This fair was instituted somo years after annexation, and was 'Rfimaplndl Wclto* 
called the ifdrpur Fair from a place of that name situated at tho poWtaa Bans 
loot of Hazara Moiininin, where there is a tomb of great oelohrity 
visited by thousands of pilgrims, and a fair is helcT in honour of 
tho Muhammadan Saint Shah Lntif Bari. It was originally pro- 
posed that tho Bdivnlpindi Horse Fair sbonld ho licld at tho same 
time and place, but it was found impossihlo to carry out this plan. 

Tho Horse Fair was therefore held at Bdwnlpindi, about tho same 
time whenever possible as the Nfirpur Fair. It has since con- 
tinued to he held nt Ilawnlpindi. It is hold at the end of tho month 
of March each j'car oh an open space on tho west of the city of Edwal- 
pindi. At tho fair horses and males aro exhibited. When tho 
fair \ias first established the number of animals exhibited seldom 
exceeded .'>0 or 60. 

s In 1856 tho amount of prizes awarded was increased to Hs. 

1000. and owing to tho subsequent increase in tho value of prizes, 
and the good prices realized from purchasers, tho number of animals 
exhibited has largely increased. Tlie conditions then laid down 
were that the young stock must ho the prodneo of somo Govbm- 
ment stallion, bom in tho Fanj&b, and nndor throe years old. 

That the prize-winners should bcoomo tho property of Govem- 
rnent, and ho sold on tho spot to tho highest bidder. In the 
event of a larger sum than the prize being obtained by sale, ih< 
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Chapter 17, B- difference wns to bo given to tho owner, but if Jess tho loss to fall 
— upon Government. Proclninntions in Panjabi and Hindi to tbo' 
Live*Stoek above effect w’ero issned throughout this and tho neighbouring 
HiiwTilpbdl Metro- districts, but the results were not groat. In tho following year, 
iwlitaa Hone Fair. 1857, about 50 oolts and iiliics born and bred in tho Pan jib coni- 

1 )eted for 13 prizes nggregtiting nearly Ks. 1,000 ; 25 fuJI-grown 
lorses also appeared from Lahore and tho more southerly districts, 
and 23 Kabul horses. The lldwalpindi and Gujrdt districts each 
won four prizes, Jhelam carried off two, while Lahore, Sidlkot and 
Gujrnnwdia each took one. 

During tho next year, 1858, there was a groat improvoment 
both in quality and quantity, tho number of animals of all ages 

being 554 ; and it was found 
advisable to submit a new scale 
of prizes on a more liberal 
scale ns indicated in tho inar->. 
gin, making altogether 16 
prizes and 40 gratuities aggre- 
gating Hs. 1,480. It was at tho some time proposed to cxchtdo 
yearlings from competition. Those measures were sanctioned by 
Government, and as it had been found very inconvenient to award 
the prizes at Kurpnr, they ■were given at Rawalpindi for tho first 
time. In tho courso of this year (1858) the Deputy Commissioner 
strongty recommended the removal of the horse fair altogether 
froinHdrpur. Being hold at such n distance from tho Canton- 
ments, Military Officers could n6t always go out there, and otJier 
reasons being urged, Government approvra of tho recommenda- 
tion. Accordingly the fair was held next year, 1859, at Rawal- 
pindi, but it was not well attended owing partly no doubt to tho 
change of site and also to the early date upon which the Ramzan 
fell. From tho records of this period it appears that tho horse- 
breeders woro somewhat disappointed in too 'prices realized for 
their good Dhanni breed, and that sevoml of them had turned 
their attention more to mnle-brecding. The perseverance, however, 
of the local authorities, and their successful efforts in obtaining 
some good Government stallions once again, led the people to ' 
devote themselves to horses rather than mules. 

The next horse fair, of 1860, which was Held c.'irly in May, 
showed good results, when out of 300 exhibited, 39 colts and 
fillies of Arab stock obtained prizes and gratuities to the amount 
of Bs. 1,230. Thirty-four horses were sold at .an average of Rs. 
202. Of these six wore by Arab sires, tho rest by country ; 15 of 
the 34 were bought for the Irregular Cavalry. Tho committee 
of judges declared that they bad never scon such an imjwovcment. 
within so short a time, and were of opinion that a finer lot of 
colts and fillies than the prize-winners could not be found out of 
the studs. Twenty-two of the successful exhibitors belonged to 
Hie Rawalpindi district, 17 to Jhelam, and a few to other districts. 
The improvement thus clearly seen in 1860-was continued in 1861 
and sutecquent years. In 1861, 400 colts and fillies attended tho 
fair, all of good quality. The best fillies camo that year from 
Jbclam With iho coacorrenco of the Commissioner and Com- ’ 
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mittee, the mimber of prizes was this jrear increased,' while their 
Aalne was reduced, the highest being Ms, 75, the next Es. 50, and 
the third Es. 25. The diatribniion of several gratuities (or con- 
solations^, especially during this rear of great scarcity, gave groat 
satisfaction to the exhibitors. Ihromfhe returns it appears that 
the Jhelam district horse-breeders were most successful in 1860- 
1861, but that the Ed^valpindi district then took the load and 
has retained it ever since. The largest number of mules ever 
brought to one of these fairs ^ was 183, in the year 1871, when 
an average price of Es. 161 per mule was realized. The district 
of Edwmpindi contributed 153 of the whole number. In the 
first years of the fair the encouragement given to mule-breeders 
wos almost ni/. Subsequently a demand sprang up, and the 
Abyssinian campaign gave a marked impetus to mulebreeding. 
The fair now attracts a large number, and good prices are 
obtained. 

The fair is usually held during the third week in March, 
' when there is an abundance of Maati or green corn available for 
fodder. It is held in a large open space beyond the Leh river 
on the west of the city. Within this square, temporary railing 
of bamboo and rope are erected, which mark off the lines for eaw 
class of animal. A circular enclosure is formed in which the 
young horses are taken in turn by classes for the judges to 
exammo. The examination generally lasts for four dws, the Com- 
mittee consisting of solocted cavalry and artillery officers, giving 
up their entire attention to this dufy from 7 A.it. till noon. A 
native officer of the Police, who is experienced in horses, assists 
the Committee by classifying the young stock the day before 
according to age^ so that mnon time and trouble is saved. The 
relative merits of each animal are ascertained by a system of 
marks prescribed by Government, The fair bos become a very 
popular institution, and attracts not only horse-breeders from 
tbe surrounding districts, but numerous officers from Cavalry 
Corps to purchaso remountB. Tho prize day is made a gala day 
and is brought to a close with tent poggmg. The amount and 
value of prizes given, which has risen from Es. 1,000 in 1836 to 
nearly Es. 1,750 in 1888, has no doubt contributed not a little to 
the success of this fair ; and with the increased attention which is 
now being paid to horse-breeding, the larger number and better 
class of stallions, and tbe growing domand for good sorviceable 

horses, it is likely 
to improve* bofli in 
quality and quantity 
year by year. Tho 
marginal' table gives 
the number of animals 
exhibited, the number 
of animals sold, and 
tho amount of prizes 

given, for the five years ending 1883. 

, At tho fair of 1881, 175 rgiuonnis were purchased by 
Government; 15T at tho fair in 188^/ At the fair* of 1883, 16 
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mules •were pnrclinsecl Government for the Artillpry ••md 1& 
for Native Cavnlty Regiments. Of the animals cxhibiteil at the 
fair in 1883, 736* came from the RAwalpindi district, 361 from 
Jlielnni, 64 from Slmhpnr, 13 from Gujrat, 148 from PcsliAwar, 
32 from Hnzam, 3 from Bannn,' and 37 from foreign countries. 
The best Foreign horses are those from Persia and the Turkoman 
Country. 

A judging committee composed of 203 military officers of 
experience of ^0 mounted branches of the Army at Rawalpindi, 
and an officer of the Horso Breeding Operations Pcp.'irtincnf, 
award the prizes according ’to rules prescribed by Government, 
ilio relative merits of each animal being ascertained by a system 
of marks. The Deputy Commissioner is president, and the Assistant 
Commissioner oftbe district acts ns secretary of the Committee. 

The horse-breeding operations wore cUinmonccd on a very 
small scale. In 1862 there were only two stallions, but since 
then the operations have continued to increase and dcrelopo both 
in regard to the improvement of tho breed of horses and of mules. 
There are now (1884) in tho district 3,228 branded brood marcs ; 
of these 1090 are for horse-breeding, and 2,138 for mule-breed- 
ing. There arc 23 horsc-stallions and 52 donkey stallions which 
are sfcitioned at tho places whore their services are mo^t in ro- 
qnisition. Tho table on page 89 shows tho places at which tho 
stallions are kept and their breed. 

Tho district is well adopted to the hreeding of horses and 
mules. The horses are reared chiefly in tho subdivisions of Fatah 
Jang, Find! Ghcb, and Rdwiilpindi : and mules in tho subdivisions 
of Giijar Kbdn, Rawalpindi and Fatab Jang. Tho mules nro . 
probably the best that can be procured for artillery in India. 
1^0 breeders have been fariiished with vernacular treatises on 
liorso-breoding, which appear to have had some effect, ns tho 

J oung stock arc better managed than formol}’, and several breeders 
ave formed extensive paddocks for their colts and fillies. 

There are two siladdrs or native inspectors of horso-hreeding 
operations, whoso duly it is to travel nixmt tho district and to 
furnish monthly statistics connected with the«e operations. There 
is alco a salofri attached to the district.' Daring tho last threo 
years 160 colts wore castarated. 

Tho breed of horses is improving year by year. Remounts 
sniinblo for the Native Cavalry are procurable at the fairs, though 
few are as yet found fit for the British Cawlry. A largo 
nnmhcr of colts is purchased by traders and taken out of tho 
■district annually. 

SECTION C.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, 
AND COMMERCE.- 

TaWe No. XXIII. shows the principal occupations followed 
by males of over 15 years of age as returned at tho census of , 
1881. But the figures are perhaps tho least satisfactoiy of all tho 
census statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Report ; 
wd they must bo taken subject to limitations wliicb arc given 
in some detail in Part II., Chapter VIU., of the came report. ' 
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The figures in Table No. XXIII. refer only to the population 

of 15 years of age and over. Tho 
figures in the margin show tho 
distribution of tho whole popula- 
tion into agricnltnral and non- 
agricultnral, calculated on the 
assumption that tho number of 
women and children dependent upon each male of over 
15 years of ago is tho saiuo whatever his occupation. Theso 
figures, however, include as agricultural only such part of 
the population as siro agriculturists pure and simple ; and 
exclude not^ only tho considerable number who combino 
agriculturo with other occupations, but also the much larger nvtmbcr 
wlio ‘depend in great measure for their HvoHhood upon the yield 
of agricultural operations. More detailed figures for the occupa- 
tions of both males and females will be fomid at pages 124 to 132 
of Table XIIA., and iu Table XIIB. of tho Census Report of 
1 881. ^ Tho figures for female occupations, however, are exceed- 
ingly^ incomplete. It is* only well-to-do menihcrs of tho best 
families of tho better castes, Ghahkars, Janjnas, Saiyadi?, who do 
not do field work themselves. Except holding tho plough, tho 
women of every tribe of wdiicb the men worlc do more or less 
work in tho fields. Tho Mallidr women do most field work^ 
Sai 3 '.ad, Ghakkiir and Janjua women do not work as a rule. 
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Principal indnsirics Tahlo No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactnres of tho 
and manufactures, district as they stood in 1881-82. Cotton spinners and weavers 
of countj^ cloth arc found in .almost every village. In Fatt.ah 
Jang and Pindi Ghch coarse woollen blankets are morlo by 
momhers of tho barber caste, wliich find a market .at Rawalpindi 
and Peshawar. Soap is niado at Rawalpindi, Pindi Ghch and 
Jang, and exported from tlie two latter places to Kohat, 
Pindi, Bannu and Peshawar. It realizes in the district a price 
of Rs. 8-12 per maund. Leather manufactures are considerable 
in c.vtent. Tho principal articles under this hc.ad aro jars of 
unianned leather calleu kupas. These jars are made at Fattah 
Jang, and exported across tho frontier. There is also a considorahlo 
manufacture of oil. 


Enropc.in indnstiy is represented in tho district by some gas 
works in Rawalpindi and tho brewery at Murroo. The latter is 
described in Chapter^ VI. The gas is extracted from petroleum, 
hut owing to the limited supply of this material, the gas produced 
is barely sufficient to light the barracks and hospital of one 
Eiiropean regiment. Hie oil is obtained at SadfcaJ, some three 
miles nort-u’est of F.att.*ih Jang, and at Jnh.a in the Bannu district. 
About 100 gidlons per montli aro obtained 'from tho former in 
tho diy 5cn.«on and from 250 to 300 gallons from tho latter. 
The Mnrrco Brcweiy was established in 1860. Its brer is of 
excellent quality and commands a large 6.116. Of late it h.is been 
importing hops from Kashmir. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Princip.il of the Lahore School of 
Art, has kindlj' furnished the following note on some of the 
industries of the district ; — ■ 
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“ There seems to be no special manufaotare of any kind in this district. 
Boats are built fur use on the Indusat Attock and Findigbeb. lliehly 
carved okaukats for doors and irindows are oceasionaUy made as in otlier 
parts of tho Pniijab, bntnot asinsome distrietsto be sent a’lvay to other 
parts. From B viilage near HassanAbdal some good cotton prints (afrnrs) 
rungh in esccation but fairly good in colour have been procured. But 
-wliile the district cannot be said to do a regular export trade in any 
special brancli, it most not be imagined there is a total absence of industries. 
Here as elsetrliere tlie cotton weavers complain that their trade suffers from 
European competition ; and it is said they are turning to wool weaving.” 

There are ito statistics available for the general trade of the 
district, though Table No. XXV. gives particulars of the river 
traffic that parses through the district. The trade of the distriet 
centres in Edw’alpindi and Hnzro. The exports and imports of 
food-OTains have already been noticed at page 81. 

The principal manufactures have been noted above, and they 
arc exported to some small extent. The only productions that ever 
give rise to any largo export trade are food grains and oil seeds ; 
but this only happens in yeiirs of good harvests. During 1880, 
1881, and 1882, grain -wasimported. ^astyear (1883) the export wo.s 
abnormally largefand even now grain is being sent to Peshawar. 
Snuif of excellent quality is manufactured at Hazro, and is exported 
to Kashmir and Amrits.ar. Among the imports arc piecegoods from 
Amritsar and Calcutta, sugar ana from Jalantlhar, hardware 
from Anu'itsar mid Lahore ; cotton from districts south of Jbelum ; 
salt from Find Dadan IChan ; indigo from Multan ; rice- from 
Peshawar and Swsit. 

Enwalpindi is one of tho distidcis in which foreign trade 
is registereil. Trade with Kashmir is restored at two posts, 
Jiaclnnnn Perry and Murree. In 1882-88 tho value of 
the registered trade was as shoivn in tJie margin. Cliaras, ffhi^ 

rice, raw silk, shawls, 
wood, fruit, and dyes 
among the imports, and 
piece-goods, metals, salt 
and sug.'ir among tho 
exports deserve notice. 


SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table No. XXVI. gives tho retail bazaar prices of com- 
modities for tlie Inst twenty years. The wages of labour are 
.shown in Tab!e No. XXVII. and rent-rates in Table No. XXI.; 
but both sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. The figures 
^ of Tsihle No. XXXII. give tho 

.average vsilucs of land in rupees 
piT acre shown in- the margin for 
sale and mortgage ; hut tho quality 
of land A'arifis so enormously, 
and tho value returned is so often 
fictitious, that but little reliance 
can bo placed upon the figures. Day labourer* in the- neighbour- 
hood of towns and cantonments are in-vnriably paid in. cash, hut 
in A'illages they are paid in kind at harvest time. For cutting 
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the crops they receive one bnnillc of corn for every twenty cut. 
Tins is called Idi. For Iniilding walls, honse#, or other ordinurj- 
labour, they receive their food free. “Wages liave incrc.’i&cd 50 per 
cent; since the Sikh rule, and for skilled workmen, as carpenters, 
masons, blacksmiths, 75 per cent. 

The measarement of grain varies in different parts of the dis- 
trict. The standard table is 
given in the margin. This 
standard scale is in vogno 
in and near Rawalpindi, tho 
paropi being equal to 13 
cintnks; but in other parts 
of tho district there is much variation. For instance, in tho largo 
villages of Banda and Takhtpuri, tho paropi is equal to 7 chilaks 
only, while near Giijar Khan it is equal to 7^ chituku. Whatever 
the value of tho paropiy the other and highor denominations stand 
to it in tho s.amo ratio as those of Rawalpindi to the higher paropi 
in uso there. Thus a pai in Gujar JChiin is equal to only 26 seors 
instead of 1 matind 12 seers. ^ 

In tho Rawalpindi laltBil .and tho greater part of tho district, 
tho standard unit of length is tl)o karn or pace; 3 haruB == 1 katiy 
and a square kan = 1 maria (almost osactly equivalent to tho 
English “ polo ”) ; 20 marlas =» 1 kannl, ns nearly as possible, and 
8 kamiln == 1 ffhomdo, ihoffhomdo being equivalent to tho English 
acre. This inodo of mo.asurcmont is called, from tho kan which 
forms its unit, tho kans method. In tho Gdjar Khdn talmil tho 
ffhomdo is not in use, land being reckoned by hiffhas, svhich nro 
exactly half a ffhomdo. 

I’he figures in the margin show tho communications of tho 
district as returned in the quinquennial 
Table No. I of tho Admini'stration Re- 
port for 1878-79, while Table Ifo. XLVI. 
.••hows the distances from place to place 
as authoritatively fixed for the purpose 
of calculating allowance. Table No. 
^ XIX. shows the area taken up by 
Govornment for communications in the district. 

The Jholam is not navigable in any portion of its course in 
this district. The only trafiic on it is that of timber which is cut 
in tho Ka<!hmir territory, and floated down in logs or in rafts. 
The rooliy nature of tho river and tho impetuosity of tho current 
renders navigation impossible. The only boats in uso on it aro 
those .at the ferries. The Indus is nnvigiible for steamers drawing 
a small quantity of water as far as ]\rnkhad, which was formerly 
tho terminus of the Indns Steam Flotilla. Country' crafts go up 
beyond ^lakhad, aud are cmjdoycd to carry grain, oil seed, and 
other articles of trade to Snkknr. The principal traffic on theso 
rivers, ns stated in tho Punjab Famine lleporb (1879), is shown 
in Table No. XXV. On the Indus boats of Isirgc size are built, and 
car^' on an extensive trade from Peshnw’ar rid Attack and Makhad, 
to Sakkar and other southern ports on tho river. Tlio aver- 
age size is 600 mannas, bnt s6mc of 800 and 3,000 maunds **"0 
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nlw.nys to i»e found. There are two great colonies of boatmen Chapter IV, Hi 
and their families at Mnllnh-tola adjoining Attock and at Malclmd. prices~Weiffhts 
A revenue assignment wliicli was grants under former govern- Measures 
ments is still held bj* the Attock boatmen, ninoimting in value to . and * 
Es. 1,300. The wise policy of maintaining this jcigir, and thus Commnnications. 
exercising a sti'ong hold over a class of people who managed the 
ferry boats during the flood season on a most diflicultand dangen- ' 

ons part of the river, was undoubted. There were usually about 
12 boats at Makhad, two or more at the Khushalgarh ferry, on the 
road from Kohnt to Bdwalpindi ; nnd 21 at or near Attock — ^tlio 
latter being used for the bridge between October and June, and 
during the floods as ferry boats. The con.«truction of the Attock 
Railway bridge has, however, superseded the bridgo-of-boats at 
that .spot, Tlie boats of the district aro all flat-bottoineJ, and vary 
in size from 400 to 800 maunds. The bow and stern aro decked 
over to afford shelter and steerage room. The materials used in 
their construction are diar and sissn strongly damped together 
with iron. Instead of rudders, two lingo oars are generally used 
for steering, w/ii'/(^£wo more arc workcu a< iho dow iy three, four, 
or five men each. The mooring places and ferries, and the dis- 
tances between them, arc shown below in ordor, following the 
downward course of each river ; — 
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6 

Do, 


Mon sTa^tral 

G 

Do. 



G 

A boat brldgo and mosring jvjneo fo. eoontrr 
boats. 


Zlarat nola.. 

e 

Mooring pineo for country boaU. 


Uanar 

G 

Do, 


TorahbtfW •• 

6 

Do. 


Makhfttl •• 

20 

Ferry and mooring placo. 


The Panjdh Northern State Raihvay from Lahore to 
^Peshawar runs through tho district w'lth a branch lino from Qolra 
. to Khushalgarh station, with sbitions as follows : — 


Itoilivnys, 


Stations. 

Mites. 

1 Stations. 

Miles. 1 

Stations, 

Miles. 

MIssa Onlar Khan 

7 

Rawilpindl Xnlchony 


DurhSn . . 

7 

Uaehi&ri •• os 

6 



r,awtenronnr .. 
Campbol^orwad 
Attock biiajo .. 


Mandra .. .. 

Iilbanl .. .. 

nawat .. .. 

3 

T 

3 

Goira .. .. 

SangFanl .. 

Sami Kata .. .. 

Uassan Abdil .. «. 

■M 

d ' 

8 

Bob&Q ** 

0 

. » ) 
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Rdtcttlpindi In Rhatlitlffarh IJranch Line. 



Mtin. 

1 Ftntlonn. 

Mlleii. 

1 Statlems. 

Ullra. 

Oolm 


8 

' rnlaliiani; 

4 

1 UntU 

4 

Tnntnnt . . 


S 

Cagatt •• •* *. 

8 

, l*Ind SuHaoi road 

4 

Xutbnl .. 


1 I 

1 banntra •• #. 

D 

1 Lnnmr .. .. 

$ 

lluta 

•* 

3 

Knbal •• •• •• 

4 

Kbuahalgnrb «• 

0 


The fullowing tabic shows the principal roads of the district, 
together with the halting places on them and the conveniences 
for travellers to be found nt cacli. Coininnnications on the road 
from llawalpiiidi to Murree arc occasional!}' interrupted in the 
mins, but nus'cr for any length of time, by floods on the Kurang 
river, which is not bridged, and which crosses the road a short 
way south of Barakow s — 


noutd. 


A® « . 
SSgS 


H 

a 


555 


tf 

55 

pt ^ 


UnUtug |i1accs« 


Hamkotr •• 
Tret •• 
MurrtO •• 


Oujar Kltftn 


lintmt •« 

SaTig Jaiii 
Haim Kain 

ira^aa Alidal 

Hutu •• 

Attock 


Ku&'m) •« 
FiitaliJnTig 
Oagati •• 
KaiiiUptir .» 
l^nU bdltaui 
Jautl •• 


^rurreo 

liewal 

KoUulu 


ttt miles. 


IS 

IS 

15 


'(from fkilintral 

D 

11 
V2 

14 
6 


15 

IS 


lA 

8 

10 

10 

IS 


11 

9 


lletDarkB. 


Hneamplng ground, ringing bungalow. 
Hiicamping-groundt sUging biingnlbw, nirat. 
HntcU; «jnt4 ani oueampitig ground ut Sunny 
bunk ^ 


Kncaraplng>gToand, rural, dak bungslow, police 
bungalow. 


Hneamplngogroantl (ind r^nil. 

l'iiCfvm|Mng>gioimil« rcft-liOiiKO nnit mraf. 

Knctimpir>g*gct/itiHl, ramt, tlak bungalow, throe 
hot h 

^rni uial encamping gronntl. 

Une^unpltig^gmind, n bnngnlow. unmctallcd 
ro 111 toiviinle Hazara cute frotn thli*. 

T»Crtn)p>ng>groiini), r/ivf. dal bungalow; nn- 
mptuUediond toAblwUulniil road brauehcf oft, 

Kncaniping'grounit aitd pilvntc rarui (eu un 
mO'Mkil r>md 0014 tovranle Hnzro). 

Tuciiaplog'grounu, duk bungalow. 


l^ncnciping'ground. 

„ raral, ifak busgolow* 

Kneampixig^grouml 

Siirai, ^ 

Dak bungalow, rami*. cncamplsg'grotina, 


Cncamping'ground, rural, and ifiilr bungalow. 


Hiere arc also nniuefalled roads from Hassan Abdnl to Abbott- 
fib/id, Campolljnir to Lsiwrencepur, 9 miles ; _ Pindigheb to Find 
Sultdni, 20 miles ; Rawalpindi to K.ilnita via. Kotli, 49 miles ; 
Fahahjang to Kalabagh, 23 miles ; to Tnlagang, 17^ miles ; and 
to Clwliwiil, 131 miles ; and from Miirrco vid Kotli and Karor 
to Rd-ivalpindi, 54 miles. The ro.ad from Hassan Abdnl to Abbott- 
fibad crosses the river Haro by a ford, and traffic is consequently 
intorrnptcd when the river is in flood. The dak bungalows, 
at Bdrdkow, Tret, Rihvalpindi, Hassan Abdnl, Attock, Fatobjang, 
l)cw.al, Jand and Gujar Khan arc completely fnrinsbed. and 
provided with servants. The other rest-house at Karor hn9 
furnituro but no servants. A tong.a dak and bulloek train ply 
along the road from Rdwalpindi to Murree, and a mail cart runs 
daily from Hassan Abdal to Abbottfibnd and vice versa. 
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The foUo'wing table show's the post offices of the district : — 


Ko. 

Karnes d{ Post Olllcce. 

Description o{ Post OOices. 

Romarlcs, 

1 

ItatvAlpIndl •• •• 

Dl^hurfinj; 



U. 0, nnil S, B, 

s 

Toim 

TAtvrKQlMiinco 



Wo. 

3 

Attock •• *• •« 

f<nlMifllco •. 



7^. 

< 

Banda •• 

VttlnRo oflieo 



Wo. 

S 

Campbellpnr 

Sub-olBco .. 



Do. 

c 

Cbauntm •* •• 

Do. 



Do. 

7 

BcmlwH^Isn •« •« •• «• 

Vainpe flSlco 



Wo. 

8 

Fatabinns 

Stth'Ofllco •• 



Do. 

0 

G/>m G&Di 

Do. 



Wo. 

10 

Gnjnr Klian .. 

Do. 



Do. 

n 

Gttlinna 

Vil)A;?o oflieo 



Do. 

19 

llii.«8nn Aliilnl. 

Siib^otllco .. 



Do. 

13 


Do, 



Do. 

U 


7^0 



Do. 

IS 


Do. 



Do. 

18 


Do. 



Do. 

IT 

Ka1ti-kl.S3Ril 

Do. •• 



Wo. 

IB 


Do. 



Do. 

19 

Ivllrl ■■ •« •• •• •• 

TiUfi^oCflXco 



Wo. 

SO 

KntVAtali Ehno 

1)0. 



Wo. 

SI 

JTakhntI 

Pniwifflce — 



Do. 

29 

Slalikpar 

nflico 



Do. 

23 

3Annd7A •• • •• «« 

faub<nlttto »• 



Do. 

24 

rindipheb 

Do. •• 



Do. 


Pitid ^^tiltani «• «• ,« «. 

SalMiOlca .. 



Do. 

VC 


Do. 



Do. 

S7 

^Am^Jonl •• «« «• 

Do. 



Do. 

31 

Rnkha .« 

Viliam oBleo 



Do. 

S9 

SreilKaarAtt •• *• «, •, 

Do. 



Do. 

30 

•• •• •• •• •• 

Snh.oinco .. 



Do. 

31 

ThoyA •• •• ** «• «• 

Villnf^e oflieo 



Do. 

32 

Mnrrco •• •• •• •• 

Uend omeo .. 



Do. 

33 

OlinT^nl .. 

Do 



Do. 

34 

Tbobba •« •• «« 

Boll offleo .. 



Do. 

ss 


Do. 



Wo. 


JWr.— In column fnr.rcin‘»rks O. nml S. 11.** denote thflt llio ofUcos opposite to irbicb 
itrej* aro written are Sfonoj Order OIQccn and Tost OQlco Sarinpi Bnnkn. 

Chaliwal and Haripiir arc situated in the Jhclam and Hazana 
districts, but thej' keep accounts with tho Rawalpindi office 
also. There are no district post offices in the Rawalpindi district. 

A lino of telegraph runs along the w'holc length of tho rail- 
way, a second along tho branch lino from Rawalpindi to Khushnl- 
garb,*and a third from Rawalpindi to.Murrcc. whence it is 
continued to tho various military stations in tho gullies. 
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CHAPTER y. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

SECTION A.— GENERAL. 

The Rnwalpindi tlistricl is tinder the control of the Coinmi-i- 
sioner of tlie diviMon of tho same name, tvho is assisted by 
a Judicial Additional Ootnmissioncr stationed at Lahore. A 
Deputy Commissioner, Judicial Assi>.tant, nnd three As'-i-tnnt or 
Extra Assistant Commissionor.s compose tho ustuil staff at licnd- 
quarters. There arc besides an As'^isfant Commissioner, posted 
at Mnrrco during: the hot weather nnd at head-quarters during tlie 
cold, in charge of the Jlurreo Sub-division, and an Assistant or 
Extra Assistant Comroi'=sioncr at Attock in charge of that Snh- 
division. Each of the seven tahnUs is in charge of a taJmlddr 

assisted hy n ndib, except Murrcc, 
where the revenue work is so slight 
that a nnib tahsildar is not required. 
The village revenue staff is shown in 
tho margin. Of tho four mximiffs 
attached to the district, tsvo sit. at 
Rawalpindi with jurisdiction within 
the Rnw.alpindi and Pindigheh lalmU 
respectively ; one at Gtijar Khan svith 
•tt'noflBoicstacinaoiiaiiiwfmiiTf. jurisdiction within the' Kahuta nnd 
Gujar Khdn tahtils; and tlio fourih, .sitting at na.s«an Ahdal in 
tho Attock tahaU, has jurisdiction within the Attock and Fatahjnng 
tahaila and part of Pindigheh. One of tho tivo Rawalpindi mmaijfa 
is posted at Murreo during the Lot season. The .statistics of civil 
and revenue litig.ation for tho last five years are given in Table 
Eo. KKKTAa 

Tho executive st<aff of the district is supplemented hy a Can- 
tonment Magistrate who lias charge of the Rawalpindi Cnntmmcnts. 
It is also assisted hy a Bench of Honoraiy’ Magjctnitcs, nine in 
number, who sit at hc.id-quartcrs ; and hy Fatah Khdn of Kot 
and Ghuldm Muhammad Khan of Makhad, who have magisferitil 

{ lowers, the former of the second class within his jnffir, and tho 
after, of the third class, within the Makhad ildHa. Ot the Hono- 
rarj* Magistrates a Hindu and a Mnhammadan always sit together. 


TaM, 
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The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent 

and an Assistant 
The strength of the 
force, as mven in 
Table No* L of the 
Police Eeport for 
1881-82, is shown in 
the margin. In ad- 
dition to this force, 
1,000 village ■watch- 
men are entertained. These are paid at the rate of from Es. 3 to 
Es. 4. per mensem, except in the mountainous tahsila of Mnrree 
and Kahdta, where they aro paid chi^^ in grain, being given 
only Es. 4 per annitm in cash. lie tmnahs or principal police 
jurisdictions, the chaukis or polioe outposts, and the cattle-pounds, 
are distributed as follows 

TaJisU Rnwalpindi.-^Thdnaks — ^RSwalpihdi Cify, Eawalpindi 
Cantonments, Eiwalpindi, Eawat and Sang Jnni. ChauMt—^ir- 
akot, Nadi Sohan, Eawalpindi enean^ing-ground, Churh, Chailo- 
jangi, Bantelian Eawat, Khurtani, Kamol, Safig Jdni, Margalla, 
Sarai Kdla. Cattle-pounds — ^Edwalpindi City, Eawalpindi Can- 
tonment, Ea-walpindi, Sang Jdni, Eawat, Bardkow. 

Talisil Atlook. — Tli&nahs — ^Hassan Abdal, Hazro, Attock. 
Chaukis — Harun, Losar Baoli, Wah, Hassan AbdAl, Jhablat, 
Fattehullah, Haro, Maira Jadid, Saidan BAoli, Safdd-Baoli, Gondal, 
Jabbar, Attock, Choi, Jadid Choi. Cattle-pounds — ^Hassan Abddl, 
'Itazro, Attock, Choi. 

Tahsil rAdnaAs— Pindigheb, Pind Sultdni, 

Malihad. Chaukh — ^Murree, Jand, Knrah, Lambidhan. Cattle- 
pounds — ^Pind SuMni, JIakhad, Pindigbeb, Narah, Jand. 

Tahil Futahjang. — T/ianahs — ^Patahjang Chauntra. Cattle- 
pounds — ^Fatahjang, Chauntra. 

Ttihsil Gvjar Khan, — rAdno/is— Jatli, Gnjar KhAn, Mandra 
Chaukis — Baigam, lEssalia Daira, Gnjar Khan Ohebari, Mandra* 
Cattle-pounds—Jat^, Gdjar Khdu, Maudrn. 

Tahsil Kahdta. — Thdnahs — Kailar Kahdta. Ghauld — ^Narai. 
Cattle-pounds — ^Kailar, Kahdta. 

Tahsil Ifurree. — Thdnahs — ^Mnrree, Kotli. Chmikis — Karor, 
Dewal, Tret, Silab. Cattle-pounds — Kotli, Karot, Mnrree, Dewal* 
Tret. 

The district lies within the Ed'walpindi Police Circle 
under tlio control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police at 
Eawalpindi. 

The district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation 
for 922 prisoners, 88 of which may be female. It is a fine stone 
building on the radiating system. Convicts are froguently sent 
hither from the neighbouring districts of PeshAwtir, Kohat .and 
Jhclam, owing to -want of room there. Table No. XL. gives 
statistics of criminal trials, Table No. XLI. of police inqumes, 
and Table No. XLII. of convicts in gaol for the last five 
years. There are no criminal tribes in Uio' district proclaimed 
under the Act. 
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Chapter V# A* gross revenue collections of the district for the la«!t 14 

* years, .<*0 fat as they nro made by the Financial Uommiesioncr, are 

General ^ shown in Table No. XXVIII. ; while Tabic No=«. XXIX., XXXV., 
Administration. XXXIV., and XXXUL give further details for Land Itmonuc, 
HcTcanc, Taxation, Evcise, Liccn«o Tax, and Stamps respectively. Table No. 
and Bcspslratioa, XXXIII. A shows the number and situation of registration offices. 

There arc only two central distilleries for the manufacture of 
countiy spirit in the district, situated at Ndw'alpindi and at 
Mnrrec. Cnltivation of the poppy is ciirried on to a ^ery limit^ 
c-\tent, tho opium produced being used only by the cultivators 
themselves, and not for purposes of trade. In 1882, 20 acres noro 
crown. Tho administa'ation of Customs and Soil revenue is 
described in tho next psiragraph. 

Table No. XXXvL pves the income and expenditure from 

districtfuniis, which 
are controlled by a 
Committee consist- 
ing of 43 members 
selected by the 
Deputy Commis- 
sioner from among 
tho leading men or 
tbe various tahtils, 
tho usual ex-^cto 
members, and the Deputy Commisrioner as President. Table No. 
XLV. gives statistics for municipal taxation, while tbo TOnnicipalilics 
thomsalyes arc noticed in Chapter VI. Tho inoomo from prm inci.il 
properties for tho last five years is shown above in tlje margiri. 
The ferrie‘<, bungalows, and encaraping-grounds have alrca^ 
been noticed at pages 93^, and the cattle-ponnds at page 97. Of 
tho Nazul properties, the most valuable pecuniarily are tbo gar- 
dens .it various tahil hmid-guartors and the Park at BAwalpindi ; 
while those of antiquarian interest are the old Bnddhist Tope and 
other ruins at Mandviala, the old sarais at Bcwdl and sarai Kdld 
and tho tomb of Nur Mahal, one of Jehdngir’s qncons, and tho 
ndj.iccnt tank at Hassan Ahddl. Near the last-named pLice is tlio 
picturesque garden of Wah and the mins of a pleasure palace, once 
a favourite summer resort of tho Emperors, which were formerly 
Nazul property, buthavo^ been made over to Muhammed fiayat 
Khan, Assistant Commissioner on condition of his not allowing them 
to fall into further deca^ Figures for other Government estates 
are given in Table No. XVII., and they and their proceeds are 
noticed in the succeeding section of>tbis Chapter, in which thelnnd 
revenue administration of the district is treated of. 

Cnstoaa ; Salt, In the Ildw<ilpindi district the Northern India Salt Kovenuo 
Eepirtment has a weventive establishment stationed along 77 
miles of the Indus. The object of tho preventive lino is to prevent 
the transit of cheap Kohdt salt from tho right to left bank of tho 
river. At Jand an Inspector is stationed, and Assistant Inspectors 
at Attock and Laluban. There are 15 guard posts along the left 
hank of the river. An cstnblisbmont is maintained at Poshdw.ir^ 
subordinate to tho Assistant Inspector/ Attock, to prevent any 
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EaU being consigned from ibai city to cia-Indus stations. A 
similar establishment remains at the KLairabad station, Fanjab 
Northern State ^ilway, on the right bank of the river opposite 
Attock, to search goods consigned from stations east of Fesbawar, 
and to warn passengers not to biing any salt across the river wth 
them. The total establishment at Peshawar, Khair^bM, and on 
the left bank of the river consists of 148 men, and is maintained 
at a cost of Ks. 18,847 per annnm. 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and 

the totals of land revenue 
collections since 1858-82. 
The remaining items for 
1880-82 are shown in the 
margin. Table No. XXXI. 
gives details of balances, 
remissions and agricultural 
advances for the last four- 
teen years ; Table No. XXX. 
shows the amonntof assigned land revenue ; while Table No. XIV. 
gives the areas upon whidi the present land revenue of the district is 
assessed. Further details as to the basis, incidence and working of the 
current settlement will be found below in Section B. of this Chapter. 

Table No. XXXVII. gives fignres for the Government and 
Aided Middle and Primary Schools of the district. There is no 
High School. At EdWpindi, Hazro, Pindigheb, Qfijat Khdn, 
Suliho, Gulidna and Kmar, there are 
middle schools, the first being main- 
tained by the Municipal Committee, the 
second partly from mnnicijMl and partly 
from district funds, and the others 
entirely from the district fund. The 
primary schools, shown in the margin, 
are supported from the district fund, 
except at Hazro, where the school is 
maintained by the Municipal Committee. 
In the Mnrree ialml there are no native 
schools. In addition to these there are 
12 schools for girls, founded by Bedi 
Khem Singh, and supported partly by 
him and partlyfromthedistrict fund. The 
following schools are aided from Provin- 
cial revenues.; — ^At Edwalpindi — the 
European schools for girls aud boys, 
founded in 1882, wiSi an average 
attendance of 25 girls and 25 boys, and 
the Mission School in the city ; and 
at Murree — the Sir Henry Lawrence 
Memorial Asylum ; St. Thomas* College 
for boys, a Eoman Catholic Institution, 
now affiliated with Calcutta Univershy j 
the Convent School for girls ; and St. 
Denys (Church of En^nd) Bohool, aEo 
02 
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for girls, 'which is nianngcd hy (hrec of the sisters from St. Denys, 
•lV.iriniiis>ter. The ilislriet lies within tho HawalpimH Circle, whfch 
forms the charge of the Inspector of Schools at Ilstwalpindi. The 
more important school' of the district are soparatcl)’ noticed holow. 
Table 2so. XIJI. gives stati'>tics of education collected at tho 
Censna of 1881 ; and the geuoVal state of education has already 
been described at page 55. In addition to the Goverinneat 
Aided Schools described above there are three small private selmoU 
in Murreo for girls and boys. Thcro are also 87-1 indigenous 
schools in the district. 

The Lawrence Memorial Asylum, at Mnrrcc, is situated about 
two-and'a-half miles from tho hluiTOO station, at an elevation of 
(),.398 feet above the sea level. It was founded in 18B0 by jmblic 
subscriptions to perpetuate tlio memory of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
Tho object is to pro^de for tho orphans and other children of 
soldier*? serving or having served in India, a refuge from tho 
debilitating oftccts of a tropical climate, and to furnish an asylum 
wherein a plain practical edneation, adajitcd to tho condition of its 
inmates, may be obtamed, and -wbero soldiers’ children may be 
trained to become useful and intelligent membors of sooicty. The 

i wesent accommodation is for 91 boys and 71 girls ; but it has 
jcen proposed to onJargo the institution and thus extend its 
beirefits to other than soldiers’ children. This was suggested by 
Archdoacoii Baly, who wrote — 

“ As the nortbom part of the Panj&b appears to bo most in need of a 
hill boarding-school, and ns tho Murreo Lawrence xVsylnni is capable of 
culargemout, and is most; economically and carefully administered in every 
respect, this school should bo first selected for cnlargcmont, and n wing 
added to it for tho accommodation of Anglo-Indian and Eurasian cliildren 
of non-miUtary parents resident especially in tho northera and western 
districts of tho province.” 

An essential principle of tho institntion is to ronke children 
do as much as they can for themselves, believing that only in this 
way can a number of children he trained np as useful and 
intelligent, and, to a proper extent, independent members of society. 
The girls do all tho needle-work, cut out and make tho now clothes 
for the hoys and tliemseivc.?!, and receive instruction (practical and 
theoretical) in cooking. Boys do carpentering, honsohold work, 
Ac. Girls arc provided for on coinjileling tlioir education with 

I daces as teachers, nur.'sery governcssc?, &c. Boys have joined tho 
lovenuo Survey, D.P.IV., Accounts Department offices .as clerks, 
Sub-medical Department, tho Army, &c. Tho standard of educa- 
tion in both departments is based on the scheme drawn up hj>’ Iho 
Government Educational Department, rising through tlie difiorent 
grades of lower primary, upper primniy, middle school and 
University Entrance Examination : the asylum thus competes with 
other European institutions of the proiance. Tlio staff of the 
asylum consists of — ^Principal (and Chaplain) ; Hoad master and 
two assistants ; Head mistress and two assistants ; clerk and 
apolhcc.ary ; matron and steward ; European carpenter ; and 
European gardener. 

There is a church in course of erection, whoso first stone 
•was laid by tho Bishop of Lahore, oh 23rd August 1881. Thu 
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main buildings of the Asylum consist of two large double-storied 
blocks, one for the girls and the other for the boys, play-grounds 
and gardens surround them, lliere is a detached dwelling house 
for the Principal and one for the-head master J the other officials are 
prorMed for in the transepts of the children’s buildings. 

The Rawalpindi Normal School, established _ in the year 
1857, and situated in the city of Rawalpindi, is under the 
immediate control of the Lispector of Schools of the Rawalpindi 
Circle. The object of the institution is to prepare young men 
for employment as teachers of vernacular schools in the circle 

in which it is situated. . Tho 
imm’oer o5 sndn indents, 
when all are present from 
the different districts in the 
circle, is 32, and these all 
live together in a boarding- 
honse attached to tbe school 
premises. The teaching 
staff consists of a head master 
and two assistant teachers, 
and there is also a superin- 
tendent in charge of tho 
• No oittminationwM held dannsiho year. iwarding-honse. Formony 

years the course of training was two years for a certificate of 
qualification to teach a primary school, and three years for 
teachers of secondary schools. But since tho estabhsbraont of a 
Oential Training College at Lahore, the course of instruction has 
been reduced to two years. A practising school for instructing 
the students in the art of teaching has recentlj^ been attached 
to the Normal School. Tho tabulJir statement in tho margin 
shows the number on tho rolls, result of examinations, and expendi- 
ture for five years, including stipends paid to students. 

Tho Rdwalpindi European day-schools were_ established on 
1st March, 1883, .and are managed ^7 a committee consisting 
partly of ex-officio members elected by the Panjdb Government, 

and partly of elected mem- 
bers. The Local Govern- 
ment gives a monthly 
grant of Rs. 250. A state- 
ment of the fees is shown 
in the margin. Children in the Infant School pay half the 
above rates. In consideration of a monthly grant of Rs. 100 per 
mensem from the Panjdb Northern ^tate Railway, the children of 
railway employes are received at considerably reduced rates. Both 
milheboys and giAs’ Be\ioo\s ftie dotssUt •present is 'due 

upper primary iourth. Boys will, however, he trained for the 
University Entrance Examination. The^ average number of 
children is 50 (23 in each sohooU; hut it is hoped that this 
number will bo nearly doubled in fho winter. Tho present 
buildings contain no accommodation for boarders. The staff 
consists of a hehd master, assistant' roaster, head mistress, and 
assistant mistress. 
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Chapter 7, A. Scliool nb Mnrrco wns foumlwl in 1882 by 

— tlio Bishop of Lahore, to meet the want of a school whose foes 
should bo low enough to cnablu parents with small means to 
’ give their daughters a good English education, with ticcomplish- 

Bt. Denj-s ScUools. ments, ns extra*-, if required. The management of the scliool 
was undertaken by the commnnit}* of St. Denys, 'Warminster, 
England, who arc moml)or.s of the Engli&li Church. Two ‘listers 
arrived in Murreo accordingly in February 1882, and the school 
•was opened on l-iit March of tho same year in a rentod hou-e ; 
but the accommodation being insufficient, a second house was rented. 
Tho number of boarders the first year was 25, and of day scholars 8. 
The children received are both Europeans and Eurasians, whoso 
parents are clerks, soldiers, &c. There are now in tho .scliool nine 
children whose fathers are respectively a Chaplain, Doctors, 
Excentivo and Assistant Engineers. The education given eomjirisos 
the ordinary English subjects, with the addition of Alneio, Froneh, 
German, and Drawing. The pupils have ns vet panned no public 
examination. In 1883 the scliool was niovoil into a much larger 
house in a very healthy situation, and in March of that year tho 
school opened with 32 boarders : the number of day scholars has 
increa«ed to 18, and there is literally no space for more. The staff 
consists of two sisters, an assistant tcaciior and a music inistro.«s. 
Another sister is expected from England in October. 

Medical. Table No. XXX.VIII. gives separate figures for tho last fivo 

years for each of tho dispensaries of the district. Besides tho 
Civil Surgeon at B4wnlpindi who holds general charge of tho 
district, there arc nl.'so Ciml Surgeons at Mtirrco and Attock. 
Assistant Surgeons have charge of tho Civil and Itailway Hospi- 
tals at Rawalpindi and of the Jail; and Native Hospital Assistants 
of the remaining dispemcaries in tho district. Theso arc all subject to 
tho general control of tho Civil Surgeon, except tho di.cpcnsarics 
at Murrec, Attock and Hazro, wliimi are superintended by tlio 
Civil Surgeons at Murrec and Attock. In addition to his other 
duties, the Chdl Surgeon ha* medical charge of the employes of 
tho Punjab Northern State Railw.ay ; but tho appointment of a 
special Medical Officer for this purpose has been sanctioned. At 
Ildwnlpindi, Murrec, and Attock there arc Lock Hospitals, tho 
first being of the first class, and dating from 18fi8, and tho other 
two of the third clas.s, and opened in 1877 and 1870 rc,spectivcly. 
There is no Lunatic Asylum in the district, but a cort.ain number 
of lunatics, whom thoir relatives are unable to keep in proper 
custody, are kept and attended to in tlio jail. Tho Leper Asylum 
near Rawalpindi city is separately described below. 

WwnlpinfH Civil The Rawalpindi Civil Hospital Wiis first opened .ns a 
IlOTpital, di.cpcnsary in 1853 in one of the rooms of the old fort used as a 
jail in tlio city. About the time of tho mutiny the institution 
w.*is removed to the present building, and in 1880 it was raised 
to the standard of a Civil Hospital. The hocpital is situated 
tow'ards the south-western corner of tho city, on tho main road 
leading from cantonment to the citv and ^aih^.'ly workshops. Tho 
buildings consist, of a central main Idock cont.nining tho di'^ponsar^', 
a consulting and operation room, and three wards for patients. 
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There "is an Tilcer ward towards the south, a separate ward for 
infections diseases towards the west, and a female ward towards 
the northern side of the compound. All the buildings are made 
of pakka masonry, but the hospital was originally badly .-planned, 
nnd in many respects is unsuitable for the purpose intended. 
Improvement have, however, been made from time to time, and 
are ‘now being made, with a view to remedy the original d^ects. 
A largo number of serious cases requini^ surgical operation 
come to the hospital from long distances. On an average about 
40'd7 in-patients are treated in the hospital daily, and the greater 
number of these are fed and clothed at the expense of the institu- 
tion. The institution is popular and the out-door attendance large. 
European and Eurasian patients are also occasionally admitted 
as in-door patients ; bnt the accommodation for Europeans is 
very bad. Provision is made for 49 male and 8 female patients. 
The hospital is managed by an Assistant Surgeon under the direc- 
tions of the Civil Surgeon. The subordinate establishment 
consists of 1 Hospital Assistant, 1 compounder, 2 dressers, 1 matron, 
and menials. 

The Leper Asylum is situated about a milo east of the city. 
It contains one new building, with capacity for eight families or 
16 lepers, and six old barrachs wiw accommodation for four 
lepers each, so that altogether 36 lepers can be admitted. The 
number of applicants for admission greatly exceeds this. Medical 
aid is rendered, nnd the establishment supervised by the Assistant 
Surgeon in charge of the Civil Hospital. The total cost of 
maintaining the Asvlum in 1882 was Es. 1,735. 

A Ohurch-of-England Chaplain is posted at Bdwalpindi ; 
his work l^dng among the troops of the ^rrison and the large 
civil population of the station. The Garrison (Christ) Church, 
built in 1854, and restored in 1879, contains 680 sittings. 3he 
present Eoman Catholic Church was completed in 1880 : the 
old one is now tised as a Convent School. During the cold weather 
a Presbyterian Chaplain is stationed at Eawalpindi, and holds 
divine service in the garrison pniyer-room. About two miles 
from Cantonments, a Church-of-England Church has been built 
for the use of the Panjdb Horthem State Bailway officers and 
employes. The clergyman in charge is appointed by the Addi- 
tional ClerCT Society. An American Presbyterian Missionary 
carries on the work of Evangelization ; and connected with the 
Mission is a small but handsome church in the city. At Murree 
there arc three churches — Church of England, Eoman Catholic, 
and Presbyterian. The Government Chaplain has also spiritual 
charge during the summer months of camps Ghnri^ and CHif^en. 
At the latter placo ho is assisted by the Princip.il of the Lawrence 
Asylum, The camps at Kuldannab and Thoba arc visited by n 
chaplain posted for the season to the gullies. At the Lawrence 
Asylum a chapel capable of seating 300 persons is in course of 
erection. The cantonments at Attock and Campbellpur are 
visited each six rimes a year by the Chaplain of Naushehra. At 
the former station there is a prettily situated little church with 
150 sittings. 
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Tlio principal military station in the district is the Canton- 
ment of Itawnlpindi, sitnatcd within a mile of the city, on llic 
opposite hank of the river Leh. At Miirree there is a ConvaU'seent 
Depot, and within a four miles radius of the Sanitarium aro 
camps Kuldannah, Thoba anti Gharidl, and the CliQ'dcn Dejmt. 
There is also a small cantonment at Canihellpore ; and the 
bridge of boats and fcriy over the Indus are guarded by Port 
Attoclv. The ordinary garrison of Bdwalpiiuli during tile cold 
weather consists of one battery of horse, and one of Field Artillery', 
and three mountain batteries ; one regiment of British and ono 
of Nath’o Cavalry, two regiments of British and two of Kaiivo 
Infantry, and a company of Sappers and Miners. Of the^o tho 
mountain batteries aro quartered in tho Gullies (Ilazdra district), 
and ono British Infantry regiment in tho Murreo Hills with 
head-quarters at camp Kuldannah during the liot season, while 
detachments of tho Artillory and Cavalry, and of tho other 
British Infantrj’ repments aro quartered at camp Gharidl ; so 
that all tho British troo]>s of tho garrison pass a portion at 
least of tho hot weather in tho hills. Murreo is garrisoned 
during tho season b^* convalescents detached from the linwaljiindi 
and Pcslidwar Divisions, and tho married women and childrcii 
are stationed at ClitFdcn. Cambellporo is garrisoned by two 
batteries of Artillory, and Fort Attock by dolachments from 
tho British Infantry rogimont quartered at Naushohra in the 
Peshdwar Dirtsion, ono of tho Native Infantn' regiments at 
BAwalpindi, and tho batteiy at Cambellporo. Tho cantonments 
and military posts of tho district belong to tho Baualpindi 
Dirtsion, and tlio troops are under the command of the Genoml 
Officer commanding that dhdsion. Tho Ilawalpindi fort which 
has five faces, irtth a bastion at each corner on ^^hich bea\y guns 
.aro mounted, contains an arsenal and barracks for two companies 
of Infantry or a lieaiy battery. There are good positions for 
defence on the east and west of tho station. The south-we'^t 
side is covered hy a network of nallnht, vdiich render ajqiroach 
from that direction very difficnlt. The head-quarters of tho Left 
Half Battalion, 1st Punjab Volunteer Corpe, are at RAwaljiindi, 
where D. and H. Companies (the former recruited from cniploy«5s 
of the various Cml Departments, tho latter exclusively from tho-e 
of the Punjab Northern State Baihv.ny) aro stationed. G. (f’adet) 
Company is composed of the boys of uie Mnri'ee LaOTcnce A&ylnm. 

At Rawalpindi aro tho offices of tlio M.magcr and other heads 
of departments of the Punjab Northern State ISailwiiy. The 
Engineering Department is in charge of the Sunj>rintendont of 
IVay .and w'orks j tho Traffic Dcp.artmont. of tho Traffic Superin- 
tendent ; Audit and accounts, of the Examiner of Accounts ; 
Locomotive and Carriage Department (including tho Riiilway 
^Vorkshop), of the Locomotive Superintendent ; and tho Store", 
of the Store-keeper. Tho Grand Trunk road east and west of 
Rawalpindi and the Murrec road aro under the Executive Engineer 
General Branch at Rawalpindi, who has charge also of the jmhlic 
buildings of tho district, and is subordinate to tho Superintending 
Engineer General Brandi at Rawalpindi. The military Imildings - 
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l>ot 1 ) sithead-nTiarters and at the otlier cantonments in tlio district aro 
in cliarge of the Executive andSnperintendingEngineers of Military 
Arorlts at Rawalpindi. The lelegrapli lines and offices of the 
di.^trict are in charge of the Assi’stant Superintendent at Rawalpindi, 
and controlled by the Telegraph Superintendent at Ainbala. The 
Post Offices in lljc district aro controlled by the Sujierintendent 
of Post Offices jW. Rawalpindi. The Onstonis (Salt) staff is under 
the control of tho Assistant Coinnii’ssionor, Rorthorn India Salt 
Revenue, at Klvewra 5 an«l the forests under that of the Deputy 
Con«ervi«tor of the Iln^valpindi Divbion. At Murreo was tho 
office of the Assistant Snperintendent of IIorfc-Brecding Opera- 
tions in tho Punjab ; but it htis lately been transferred to Meerut 
in the 2s .-IW Provinces. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

The celebrated record, known as the “ Ayin-i-Akhari.” throws 
hnt little h'ght on the sbito of the tract at that time. The whole 
Sindh Ssigar Donh, extending from tho lla'/iira monntnin to 
IVIitlrinkot, formed one SarMr, part of tho Siibah or ])rovinco 
of Ltdiore. and contained 42 maltah, a men.>snred area of 1,405,970 
biyha^^ or 701,9851 acres, and paid a revenue of 5,19,12,201 dams 
or Ra. 12,97,805, The mahih or ptirgamii winch can be 
identifie<I as belonging in whole or in part to this district, forming 
part of this largo tract, are — 


— 

Bam, 1 Kupru, 

1. nindr&<i, tiratinbl; conpri^ins Clinch an i Ihi upper part 

fi(KhnUr« «« •• •« •« «• •• «• 

S, Ar nn.proIiiMr IncIa'anKTnniurnniriinil piTtorShJliimr 

3. K) nli,prn<4ibl>' ilio lert of Khntnr, and tccritorji TreuB-Indas 

(KhnCnki, Ac.) .. .. .« 

d. nmmrithi, uieladtnjf p \rts of nnimlpindt, Khbntn and Oujnr 

Khnn «• •• •« •• 

S, Dmiioiin, inctadinc Kithn'n, pvt of Gujar Klian and part of 

JbrtKii •« .. .f •• «. •• •• •• 

C.AVfnmbul Terhlirry (TtiVblpnrl), pr'tl^Vj including pnrt? of 

7* rnttcliMir KnHiiri (tiotiiiifni; if cnncrK Utcti KnlAnr! In a cor* 
rnptlon of I)'un\h). ratabpar H'vontlt wok ih QakUiar unmo 
of ZUwaliilodl .. .. 

Total 

or FO.OSS 
„ 10^99 

d,8lAl‘3 » 18,032 

01,09,109 „ 1,88,908 

KI,D1,8D1 „ 88,033 

Ct,0I,T33 „ 1AT,891 

9803.931 „ l,(»r.TO 2 

3,8J,H,3*U ,. 0,011,893 


Tlio total revenue was, therefore, Rs. 5,58,29.5, of which 
Rs. 1,02,480 was paid by tbo wc'-iorn, and R.-'. 4,55,807 by the 
ea«tcrn }iortion of the district. Oonaidcmble allowance must lio 
made, however, as tho lijnit.s of tlio fi-'scal jnrisdiotions aro allo- 
gothcr nnknown. It would not be .safe to admit more tlian from 
three and a h.alf to four Inkb.s ns tlio revenue of the district at 
that period. In the “ Ayin-i-Akbari ” there is no account of any 
tribes inhabiting tho district ; the Grakkliav.s aro only ouco alluded 
to as bordering on 'the sarMr of Pakhli ; wliich contained 
tho whole of Ilax5rn. Tho notice of the aihah of Ijithoro is inoro 
meagre than that of almost any other province. 

I'he (lukkhars exorcised swnv between the Jhclnm river and 
tho Margnlla p.i^s north, to tlic ICliairi Murat we.st, and part of 
tho Jhoiam district .south.. No trace of them appears further 
west. Their power appears to lias’c been derived from Sultan 
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Mnliniiid Gliaznavi the Great, to have conimcncod in about a.d. 
yyS, and to have hiited niitit the advent of the fiikh po\vcr in A.l>. 
1770. Durin*; their rule, llie eastern portion of the di-trict Avas 
divided into three parganas — namely, DanfpilH, Phtirwalji, and 

" RaAvalpindi, pulHliV ided 
into iappag, nminly cov- 

Tcspondin;; with t lie »7dl os' 

of t be Sikh jieriod. Tlie^e, 
with some «:lioht modi- 
iicnfion<>, ncre adojrfcd as 
the basis of suhdhi'.ion 
for the regular sctfle- 
ineiit. Iti the margin are 
shewn the Gakkhav iln^aa 
and their prc'-ent desig- 
nation. Tho nilo of the 
Gakkhars ovl ended over 
the present subdivision- 
of ltn\val|)in(Ii (cveepl- 
ing Plnilgiriin and Kiipa 
Chirrah), Giijar Khdn. 
Kalmta (evoepting tho 
hill tracts of Jasgam and Rtirai), and ilakas Falahjang, Sohfm 
aiitl Asgani. It did not extend to Chach, Jvhatar, and I’indi 
Ghob. Tho Gakklians realized rent by nppraifeeincnt of the 
.«!fanding crop, called salt l-anhUi it took place on each field, 
the rate was fixed each sea«on according to the value of tho 
standing crop and tho price current of the season, ns lived by 
the heads of tVade®. They realized either in cash or grain 
according to nnitnal agreement. Their rates do not appear 
to have been oppressive, and Averc less than tho-e of the Silvhs ; 
Ainforhinately hut fow records arc noAv existing. Resides tho 
revomie obtained from the croj), tbc Gnkkbars took the folloAV- 
iiig dues from, i-hdha A'illagcs : — ^Fh'c rupees per A'illago in 
lieu of fodder ; a tax of one rupee per inilcb buffalo ; four annas 
pec cow, and three pie per goal, «fcc.j per annum. This tax AA’as 
called giiwan bandi, being on account of ghi or Inittor* They 
al-o realized from the artizans from eight annas to 'one rujiee 
per annum a« mtUarra/a, now knoAAii as kmrtidm, haq-bva or door 
tax, and one rupee per season from each villa^o to pay'the dajiarif 
gdniingo or record keeper. From Jcigir Axllages they reccis'cd a 
nasardna or quit rent, or seignorage of ten rupee'! Ciich season 
or twenty rupees per annum. They realized no revenue from the 
hill portion of the tract. If theA' had occasion to Ansit it on a 
sliooting expedition, they receiA-eu a present of a haAvk or a mule. 
Ifo reliable accounts of Ibe state of tbo'district, or^ demand, or 
renlirntion of rents during Gakkhar rule, is obtainable in reg.ard to 
tbc Aveetern portion of the district. Evciy’thiug regax'ding that 
tract is shrouded in complete darlcness. 

In A.P, 1770, the Sikhs had obtained complete mastery over 
the Gakkhars. In the patganahs of Fatfalqmr Baonih of the 
Gakkhars {probaUy the Fattahpnr Kttlauri of AkharV luttifulci), 
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the RtWalpincli of Sikli and British Administration, and Akbard- 
bad (the Akbarabad Terkhori of “ ATin-i-Akbari,” evidently a cor- 
mption or mis-pronnncmtion of the Xaichtpori of the present day), 
comprising together 669 villages, Sarddr Milica Singh granted 
the most notable tribes 192 villages M jagir subject only to a 
fixed but very trifling tribute, and called these estates natsliakhsa, 
in contradistinction to the villages kept mider direct management, 
ivhich he s^Ied hltdisa. These named became important in the 
adjudication of the rights of these tribes, and their origin is there- 
fore noted. The marginal table shows the way in which the 

. were distributed 
In the remaining 467 
kluilea villages, the 
Sikhs for a long time 
pursued the system in 
vogue with tne Gak- 
-kbars, enhancing jutes 
as their pou er increas- 
ed. But ill A.D. 1830 
Maharaja B a u j ! t 
Singh, hearing of the 
grievous exactions of his 
officials, and of the un- 
satisfactory state of 
a&irs, sent General Ventura to assess a portion of the district. His 
assessments affected the ildkas of Eawalpindi, Talchtpuri, Bunda, 
Kuvi,' Mughal, Saiyndpnr, Asgam, Bohan. * They \vere fair 
and even light, but following on a period of tanch depression and 
over-taxation, it Vras with difficnliy they were realized. Still 
the p'eople hold his memory in respect. Unfortunately the 
agents who had to carry 'out these fiscal measures jvere rapacious 
and exsicting, and gave the leases no chance. 

AVameu at last of increasing disaffection, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh - stiminoncd tlio heads of tribes and ^'iiIages to 
Lahore, treated them with hospitality and distinction, fixed com- 
paratively light assessments, ,and sent them back to their homes, 
assured that what they had suffered was not at his lumds, but was 
the work of his officials. He conferred on them a still greater 
benefit than oven the light assessinonis, for he sept to realize 
them Bhai Dul Singh, a man of known integrity of character and 
amiable temper, whoso mime will long be remembered aS a just 
and faithful steward. Dul Singh administered these ildiae for 
tuo ^*oars, and was succeeded in a.d. 184{), by • Diusin Kishankor 
of Sidlkoi, whose incumbency * lasted until 1846. Ho raised Ibo 
revenue, and overtaxed the people. .The land was visited during his 
rule by swarms of locusts so vast as almost to cause a depopulation 
of the country. They remained tliree seasons, namely from kharif 
Sainbat 1900 a.I). 1843, to Sambat 1901 = a.d. 1844 This 

calamity is known by the name UakfUndv throughout the' district. 
Nevertheless the Government Agent shewed no considetation, and ' 
although the zamindwrs had no crops,' ho realized the revenue to 
the last faithing. Chiefly from this period dates the indeblednefs 
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of tlio proprietors to the trading class, ’.vliicli has reaped n rich 
harvest from their mifcfortnncs ; and to this time principally mutt 
ho referred that complication in the tenures and transfer of pixt- ' 
prietary rights to tlio cnlHvaiing class, ivhich hare entailed so 
much hardship on tlio proprietarj' hodj", and loaded onr Courts 
with so large an amount of litigation. Unahlo to realize the 
demand even under the«c circumstances, the Govornmont Agent 
often introduced cultivators of his own, gave them a fixed tonnin- 
"ahlo lea^e, and -inrtually admitted tliem to a title to the iiroprietor- 
sliip of the holding. In short, the cultivating class had to jnit its 
shoulder to the wheel, and help the projiricl or out of his diflioultics, ^ 
or the latter would liavobocn entirelj'iiisposscssod. Diwan Ividian- 
lior was succeeded hy the samo Bhai Dili Singh who Jiad preceded 
liiln ; lio again reduced the demand to something more rcseinhling 
the figure at which it stood hoforc Kislianhor’s incumhency. . > 
This tahsil is now composed of 13 iMZ-ns or fiscal subdivisions. 

A tabular statement compiled from the darhar papers, and other 
sources, of the Sikh assessment of 12 of these iVd/ras, and of three ' 
belonging to other taJtsils, is here subjoined. They are so grouped 
hecauie of the identity of their circumstances during Sikh rule. 
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The only remaining tldka of talidl Rawalpindi riot accounted 
for in the group to which the foregoing sketch refers, is Pliul- 
giran, a tract bf which a portion was for several reasons transferred 
from taJitU Murrco to Rawalpindi. Its ^scal liistory is tliat of 
Mrirrec. The tVd^'as of A«gam and Sohnn now belong to^/a/isij 
Ratahjaiig, >vhilc Devi has boon incorporated with Gdjar Khan. 

Deforo Sikh rule that part of tho district now known ns iafisil . 
Murree, and .also a portion of Kalnita were allogether independent, 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Gakkhars and through them 
of tho Mughal Emperors, only occasional presents of 
or mule®. This tafiHl was formerly composed of ildkas 
giran, Dcw.a1, Cluirhan, JTofli and Karor. It was not till tho 
ronou-ned Haii Singh’s second campaign, that these mountaiiiocrs 
were forced to submit to tho Sikh power. Milka Singh had 
indeed granted xijd^ir to the Gakkhars of Mandia and Chanen of 
107 lull villages, hut the hill men scarcely acknowledged them, 
and the grant was more nominal than real. > 
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IlaTi Finijli btiilfc forts at ditForont place", of ■\\liicli tlio 
prmci|i.il w ere Ivotli and Karor. Ho resnniM the jagirSy and from 
that time to anne\ation tlie people of these hills were made to feel 
the yoke of n stern tyranny exorcised by the grasping ,Maharoja 
Gulnb Singh of Kashmir, to whom thib teiritory and that lower 
down the Jhcl.nn rher, forming the tnhsil of Kahiita and part lof 
Gfijar Khan, w ere assigned in jagir, probably abont tbe year 
18.‘>1 A.D. It is said tlsali whenever the ramindnrfi were recusant 
he n"cd to let loose the Dogras among them, and rewarded the 
latter by a poll r.atc for hill men of at first one rupee, then eight 
annas, and finally four annas, and tliat he thus decimated the 
population. Oiher tales aie told of his cruelty in these and other 
ikikni, which if tnie only in part w'ould class him with the Ncros 
and Oaligulas of the huinan ince. A general door tav ho levied 
was "0 unpopular, that tlic people rebelled and were visited with 
severe letiibution. He al"o played one tribe against tbe other. 
Saiddr Z.ib:irdast Klidn Satti of Kuril, and hlaznlla Khan father 
of Syda Kbdn of Bhamartrar, were neveitheless for some time 
bis employes. Their families are still in the enjoyment otjdgirs. 
Ko tinstwortby statistics ‘ha\ e been obtained of any of the ilukas 
composing this tahsil relating to periods antecedent to British 
mlo, with the exception of Plnilgiran, of which the Sikh jama 
from A.t>. 18i0 to 1846, appears to have been Us. 7,749. It was 
reduced in 1817 bv the Regency Administration to Rs. 6,022. , 
The talml of Kahfita is composed of five fiscal divisions, or 
ilukas — namely, JaSgam,Kurai, Kahm, Kahtita and Kallar. The 
li-cal history of Jasgam and Kurai, during Sikh rule, is precisely 
similar to that of the Munee taJisil, Por some years the 
collections were mado by a mim locally celebrated for his sagacity, 
Kami Khan of the Kaiar branch of Sattis, who died at a very 
advanced age. C.i"h a«so"sments are said to have been made in 
1810, and to have lasted until 1846, but no reliable details have 
been obtained. These ildkas appear to have been given in jdgir 
to Msilinrnja Gnblb Singh in A.D. 1831. The assessments of ildkas 
Kahni and Kahuta, which also formed part of Mahfirnja Gnldb 
Singh’s^ayirhaAC been obtained from various sources. The fiscal 
history of these 8nhdiYi"ions is the same as that of tho foregoing 
ildkas. The asses«ments from 1840 to 1846 were : — lld.ka I^hm, 
'Es. 21,036 ; Kahuta, Rs. 12,234. 

The ildka of Kallar was managed by different kdnldrs from A.n. 
1804 to 1832, under the direct orders of Maharfija Ranjit Singh, 
and tho rent was taken by appraisement of crop. In 1833 cash 
assessments were introduced. Details arc only forthcoming since 
1838. The ildka passed into the bands of Malidrdja Gnldb Singh 
in 1843, and was managed on tho same principles ns the other 
portions of hisyaytr,theonly difference boingthnt the iVdAawnsin tho 

plains, and could not 
offer tho same resis- 
tance to tho Mnhdi aj.a 
as tho ildkas in tlio 
hills. Tbe statement 
in the margin shows 
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lie a«iscspmont Sitatistic^ collected Mirongli various sonrees. ' 

^ Tills (ahsil contains the ildlas of NnriiH, Bewnl, Don, 
Giiliana, and SuMio. Tlie fiscal history of tho two fortnor, Kurall 
and Bcsial, is the s.aine as that of JCnlJar. Details of the aeep«'i- 
inonts have heen collected from tho year 1838, and aro shown in the 

margin. Tho circumst- 
ances and details of former 
assessments oi' ilala T)o\i, 
formerly park of tlio 
Bfiwalpindi jurisdiction, 
have ijccn shewn in the 
notice ami tabular stato- 
mentof that taJibil. Tho 
two remaining ilcU-as of 
this talisfl, Guliana ami 
Sukho, formed purl of tho 
idffit'of Ihcdiirorenl. mom- 
nors of the Attariwdla fainlly. 
of whom it is Miflicient 
to name Sardnr (Jliattar 
Singh. Prior to 183.3 in 
tho former, and- 1838 in 
the latter, tlie collections 
wih'o by appraisements of crop. Since then by cash leases. Tho 
particnlans oftholntteraro given in tlic margin. 

The fa/isil of Attock is composed of five fiscal .inhdivisions — ■ 
namely, Ilaveli, Surkdni, Kalla, Sarwula nnd Uavroh. Ko fiscjil 
lii'tory of the.«e iidkas has been obtained prior to A.n. 1813. 
From' this date to A.D. 1832, tho Sikhs collected the rents by 
apprai.<.cnient of crop. In A.®. 1833, Bbsii Malm Singh was 
appointed idrJdr, and nssc'-sed tho whole of Khntar, conlaiiiing 
the three last of the five ildkas . above named, lie resumed tJio 
chahdraim of tho Tnrklielis, inliabiting the mountain of G,and- 
gliar, and thus g.ave the final stroke to their entire dispo'se^sion 
from tho ildka of Ilarroh. Ho kept on better terms with tho- 
Khattars, and allowed them a diaUdrarti out of the revenue. 
His a^’SC'snient was succeeded by that of Misar Itrim IG.slm, winch 
]<astcd until 1811. Uhvan Sukhrdj again asees«od in 1812, and 
his leases lusted until 1816, and lastly Bhai Malm Singh again 
returned, and gave fresh le.ascs in the year of the Regency. 

The fiscal history of the ildkas of Haveli and ftirkdiii, com- 
posing the celebrated and fertile valley of Ohach, inlialdled by 
Ihitlidn.s who located themselves there, diiving^ out tho Diliir-nlts, 
during some of tho inroads of tho Pathan invaders, is pretty 
well known since a.d. 1813, when tho. Sikh power was fully 
established. Leased at first for about seven yeaj-^ to (Jhaudri 
Mrizulla of Jilusa Kndlali, who collected the rents by appraise- 
ment of tho standing crop for Es. 21,000, it was afterwards 
managed by successive kdrddrs passing throngb the hands of 
tho w ell known Shekh Imamnldin. Tlicy all eolUctcd by appraise- 
ment of the crop, until in a.d. 18.35 when Bhai Surjan Singh 
and Buki Edi were appointed karddrs. They fixed modcrato 
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asccs«menL=;, 'v\hicli remained in force for eight years. They 
were succeeded hy Diwan fiukh ildj, wiio revised tlio .assesbuionts. 
Those lu'ted nniil a.d. Iblfi, and in 1817 the Regency assessments 
i>ero given out by Mr. Vans AgncAV and Rhai Surjan Singli. 

'A sjTioiwis oi these as>.osb- 
nicntb is shonm in the 
margin. The great pecu- 
liarity in the fiscal his- 
tory of the whole of this 
tract, including Clinch 
and Kliattjii', is that dur- 
ing this period, bnt few proprietors took up the leases, wholo 
fnicfji confaining many villages were leascil to contrac- 
toi-3. TliUs at one time, llcwa Shah, a wealthy trader, 

tooKtholcit'.e 
of a largo 
portion of 
Chach. He 
vins in 1861 
an old man, 
quite ruined 
and rcdutwl 

(o the huinh!e«t circumstances. Tho Sikh assessments of ilMas 
S'all.i, Sarwdla, and llarroh, which la«.t for conienience of assess- 
ment hasheen divided into two classes, are indicated in tho margin. 

The fa/M of Fatah Jang is composed of tho of Kalla 

(part of tho old Sikh ilnka, of which a portion has hcen incorpo- 
rated vritli iaiisil Attock), Fatah Jang, Asgam, Sohdn, and Kot. 
Tlib ilalas of Asgam and Sohnn have been described in llio 
account of talml Itawalpindi. That of Kot will follow in tho 
historic<'tl sketch of Piiuli Glicb. 

The Inltsil of Pindi Ghch is now composed of the ildhaa of 
Sil, Kluindn, Jundln and Maliljad. Tlio Sikhs were longer in 
hiking tho mnnn^oment'of this comparativ'cly unprofitahlo tiact, 
inliahiicd hy tho iiurdiest races tho district contains, than any 
other portion of it. They at first farmed tho three fir.^t ildkas 
together with other tracts of tlio Jhelam district, for the niimi.al 
.sum of Rs. 0,900 to an ancestor of the Malliks of Pindi Ghch, 
Mallik Amanat, wlio collected the rent by appraisement of the crop. 
Ho was ibJIowcd in Sil by his son Mallik Kawnb, .and in 
ib'tkns Kot and Khnnda by Rl»i Jaldl, ancestor of Sarddr Pntah 
Klidn Glicb.i of Kot, who also collected the rents by appraisement 
of tho crop. Mallik K.'iwdh rchellcd and died in exile, and 
enhanced leases were given to Mallik Gliulara Mahomed, gr.andfathor 
of tho present Mnlliks of Pindi Glioh, Alia Khdn and Fatah 
Khnn, .and to Rai Urnhomcd Khdn fatlicr of Sarddr Fatah Klidn 
Glicbu. They .aho nppiaiscd tho crop. An interval of two years 
intervened when Jodh Singh Kdrddr collected hy appraisement 
and the revenue was then farmed hy Mabdrdja Ranjit Singh to 
Sarddr Dlianna Singh hlnlwfii, who, utterly unable to co ])0 with 
these .sturdy samindtm, sublet the lease again to Mallik Qhulnm 
Mahomed and Rui Mahomed Khdn. But the Mallik .aud tho Rdi 
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failing to fulfil their contract, wove sunimoncd to Lahore. j?omo 
altercation ensued a** they were leaving the Blalifeya’is durbiif, 
during which Ilni' Mahomed Khan cut down Mailik Chuimn 
Mahuincd and fled. Hi-; oilence was condoiu'd and a fine imposed.' 
JnA.i>. J833, lhe^c ilnkas were given to Sardtir Attar tiingh 
Knlnwnla. llo collected with difficulty by appruiseinent of- eroji. 
In 1801, his Agent Snltnn was killeil Ly the Khundn Ghehas., 
tjasih assessments wore fixed in supersession of the apprai>-cinejit 
system, wliich was not fonud to an'Wer ; but these did nob faro nnieh 
hotter. Tlie ildini were then given U> Kaiir Ifan- Ifilidl f>ingh, 
grandson of llsitijifc Singh. The rates at wiiich Ins agents collected 
are said to have been very heavy, and rcjilizcd witlj difficulty. 

TIio tmet was again given to Sarddr Attar Singh Kiilnwtila } 
who this lime was determined to get rid of one of the most trouhle- 
soino of the subjects of tho Mahordjn. lie invited Itdi Mahomed 
Khiin, loaded him with presents and imnours, and immediately left 
for Pe.-.luiwar. On his lefnrn .«ix months after, ho invited tho, 
J{.ai to the Fort of Pag, situated about a mile from his liorcdifary 
seat, Ivot. AVith tho recollection of hi- former reception fresh, 
in his mcinor}', Ih'd Mahomed Khan would }iofc listen io the advice 
of hi.s rotjiiners and friends to take an escort, but went to llio 
fiiirddr with only a conplo of followers. (Scarcely had he set foot 
inside the fort, when ho was attacked by Ihulha Khdn Malliil and 
others, and cut down. Sanhir Fatah iGidn’s son lived to avengo 
this treacherous raiirdor by tho wholesale slaughter of Bndiitv 
Khiin s family, leaving only the Jatfor and a young nephew*, who 
arc still alive*, and arc, as may lie supposed, llio bitter enemies of 
the *ar</dr. In 1815 tho ildian were given in farm, to Mailik 
Fattah Khan Tiwdna of Shalipur. lie manngeil them for one 
year, partly on tho aupniisoment system, and partlj* on cash leases. 
In 181(5 Mnsr Amin Uhand apprai.-etl the spring, and Liwanltiijrup 
the anturan crop, and in 1817 the rovonne was collected in cash. 

Tho whole state of the fiscal arrangement* of this lahnl 
are involved in inextricable confusion, the collection of tho, 
Tovenno was gcncnilly askrinnnage, and therefore ibis almost 
useless to found an argument on cash leases wJjich wore never 
acted on. Still, as the information lias, as far as possible, been 
collected, it is given below quantum valent. 
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The distinctive feature of ildkas Pindi Gheb and Fatfali 
Jang is their chah&ram tenures. ‘VAnjethcr tho Sikhs collected 
by appraisement of crop, or by fixed leases (which it has been 
seen were seldom if ever acted up to), they deducted a chakdram 
or fourth part of the receipts in favour of-thc proprietors. TJie 
families who enjoyed this propriefary profit ^vero the Jodrahs of 
fsfl, the Ghebas of Bala Ghcb, tho Muglials pf Khor, and a 
Pathdn cb’ef of Mo^ad, and also jsome Khatlars in JUiatar. 
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' 'The iltika of Jnndnl, tlioupb for {rcogmpbical reasons it 
now forms part of tiiJisil Pindi Gheb, used formerly to 'bo in 
the Sikb snudirision called KImttar ; it is inbabited by ICfaattars. 
Its ilscnl history is, therefore, much tbo same ns that of tbo 
other Unias of Khuttar ; namely, Sarwnla Nnlla, Hnrroh, and 
Fatah Jang. Pliai iMnhu Singh framed tbo first assessments, 
bnt it is verv uncertain how they weto acted on. Tho only 
differenco is that it Avas held in japir by Sdrtfdr Nibdl Singh, 
who is said to have collected the rent by appraisement of crop 
vet there are leases extant. Ho Avas .<nccccdra by Mallik Fattali 
Ivlinn TiAAnna in 1845. The mullik waa followed by Dnvdn 
Eajrdp. Tho management is sbitcd to have been by appraise* 
ment. In 1847 a c.A<h assessment aaais attempted, bnt was not 
realized in full. It aaws always a troublesomo intet. Tho collected 

statistics, shoAvn in tbo 
margin, are nndor tbo 
circumstances, giA*en 
with dilHdenco at 
AA-hat they arc Avortb.’ 
JIdka RIakhadvs sitna- 
teil at the extreme soulh-Avestem point of tho dietrict. As noAv 
con«it«ited tho f/<Ua conhiins Iaa-o parts, fiA*OA*illngcs, the of tbo 
^ Matin gnrddrs, and soA'en A'illages^ Makliad (projjer), inhabited by tbo 
* Sdghri Pathdns, of -u'hom Snrddr Ghtildm Mahomed Khan is tho 
chief. The township of Makhnd was ahvays held by the Sikhs under 
direct management. It Avas a considcrablo trailing mart. Tho 
remaining villages paid a A’cry light assessment. Tho general 
result is as follows ; — 
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The last of tho lenses of tho 'Sikh administration, described 
in the preceding pages — namely, tlioso of tho Regency established 
during tho minority of Ma'hdrdia Dolip Singh— Instctl until 
1848, and were foIloAA'cd by those framed ly British officers, 
partly during tho period of Regency, and partly subsequent to 
the annexation of the Pan j&h to tho Brilisii dominions. Thoso 
parts of tho district now knoAA'n as fahatl Murree, and tho northern 
jtortion of KahiUa AA-cre assessed by Major Abbott, tho Bepnty 
Commissioner of Hazdra, to Avhieh dbtrict. this tract belonged. Tho 
cmcltiesand exactions of Mahdrdja Gnidh Singh Avero then fresli in 
memory, and Major Abbott appeared among ibe Snlfis, Dlidnds, 
KhetAvAls, GharwAls, and Gakkhars, as a dcli\'eror from a critel 
'bondage. ' He redticed tbo assessment in most villages-by a third, 
and, a.s a natural conscqiicnco, pre-disposed Iho peoplo towards 
-our nile. 

Far different aaus Iho effect of Ihe asscs«ment> on the rcsl of 
'the district. Jl Avas framed by the late General (then LieJifenant) 
John Hicholson. Assistant to tho Board of RegencA', and subsc- 
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tihapter V, B. qucntly Deputy Commissioner of this district. Ho increased on 

T-...* the Sikh .assessments, and even in some cases on those of DiwAn 

Kishn Kor, and others of the most exacting Sikh officials.- His 
jamas vrero considered veiy oppressive. He had fnanicd them cn- 

eiSannSn. *‘>1^ J' ?" estimate and papers of hy-gonc Sikh agents, vhdsi 

collections are now known to have been far beyond the amount 
the ngri(ndtiir.al community could hear in a term of years'. Other 
■circumstances concurred to render these lc.ases oppressive. The 
gieople were deeply in debt ; they had not recovered from the 
destructive visitation of the joensts ; and far more serious than 
oven these causes, was one which made tlio load intolcrablo. An 
lanparallolcd ^ fall^ of prices took place at the period of annexation, 
for which it is difficnlt to account. Although lavge cantonments 
wore formed, and the consumption of gmin must have been greater 
than during Sikh rule, j-ot the amount of. grain stored was 
pro'hahly immense, and a certain confidence may haVo taken pos- 
session of the trading classes, tending to make them disgorge tneir 
hoards. All these causes combined plunged the agricultural body 
Into great distress. Added to fliis was flio absence of employment, 
•caused by the disbandment and discharge of the Sikh imTinidons, 
and the mint of ready money. It is not surprising thot, under 
these circumstances, a deep spirlt’of discontent began to shew 
itself among the population oT these and other ildXiast For some 
time after annexation successive members of the Board of 
Administration were mobbed, and the whole agricultural population 
began to agitato seriously for a reduction of a sscssmont. But the. 
signs of the times were not immediately understood. Many bid 
Sikh officials had been retained in office, who represented that it 
was a clainonr raised merely to test the poivers of endurance of a 
new’ regime, and the stipulated period of lease was allowed to clapso 
before relief was afforded. 

Mr. C.iniao'fl first IVhcn, therefore, the first Summary Settlement was made hj* 
Carnac, Deputy Commissioner of the district, it was undof 
an outer pressure, which, however di<.inclincd he wiis at first do 
yield to clamour, could result in nothing clso than largo roHuc- 
tions. His revision of 1851 was again rcniodollcd in 1853 
on the basis of a measurement (tliough without a Gold map),'- 
and these assessments lasted, together with those of , Major. 
Abbott, rcnowedin 1854 by Lieutenant Pear.so of the, Madras 
Army, and Assistant Commissioner at Murree, until at various 
times, in different localities, they were superseded by thoto 
of the detailed settlement by Colond tDracroft. In praise 
•of these assessments it is enough to say that, in conjnncHon, 
•with other causes, they raised flio district from a state of great 
depression to one of prosperity unknown before j and that,, 
though it was Fonnd necessary still furflior to reduce the revenue,* 
in order to leave reasonahlo profits and give hope of il* 
fitantling the test of fair pressure in unfavourable years and had 
seasons, yet Colonel Craoroft’s oper.'diions did not result, as far a«f 
iho assessment goes, in much beyond its more equable and uni- 
form adju.stmcnt on villages' and population, «na a r«doct3on oa 
the whole of 5i per-cent. 
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,Tbe foregoing sketch of the fiscal history of the ilistrict Chapter 

I weviousto the Begirlar Settlement, nifords all the information it ’ _ , ItowA 

las been found possible to collect. The main fact to be dra-wn 
from it, bearing on the subject of revision of assessment, is the 
highest revenue ever paid in one year Inr every village and ilaka. ® 

As a general rule the Sikli ^maa and those of the Regency ■which™ Settlomont, 

followed them in the year preceding the annexation of the province, ' ■' 

were framed with -more or less accuracy on the coUectiona made 

by appraisement of the standing crop. They were not intended 

to leave -any profit to the proprietary body ; at the same time it fs 

impossible to say that they (lid not." Indeed, it is known that in 

many cases ihej’- did, for not only were the rates very confiicting 

but considenitions of expediency often tended to cause a reduce 

tion, irrespective of the value of the crop. The general ciroum- 

stances an(l statistics- of each village, however, ordinarily affordeii 

snfiicient ‘data to enable the Settlement Officer to judge with 

tolerable accuracy whether the profit was large or small : it was- 

generally found to have been the latter ; and accordingly it can 

be safely stated, that compared with this highest revenue, the- 

present assessment leaves a fair profit to the proprietary body, 

{Pherc arc, of course, some exceptions to Ibis rule, for instance in 
the hill tracts of Mnrree and Kahdta, and in the i/<iAa of Maklmd 
•\vhere, for political and other reasons, the revenue was not exacted 
on the same "terms as in the other snbdivisions of the district, and 
the profits arc much larger and bevond our calculation. The Sikb 
jamas must be accepted Tvith caution. Extraordinaiy pains have 
been taken to obtain correct information, and it is believed vritli 
very fair results. Still it is one thing to impose a xe%'enne, and 
another to realise it. AVe know nothing of the nnrealized balances 
of these yomaa. On the other hand tho Sikhs very often took con- 
siderably more than the demand they had assessed, to say nothing 
of fines imposed. 

In 18(50 a Itegular Settlement was begun by Colonel Cracroft Hcgulat Bettlemsnt, 
who reported on tho operations in 1864. 

The subjointd table shows tho highest demand ever realized 
in the various ia/tsih compared with the amounts of the summary 
and regular assessments ; — 
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Chapter T, B* 

land and land 
Bevenne. 

Regular Settlement. 
Current seseEsmeot. 


Ioa<Blmentf< 


Cewea. 


liipnrimi custom. 


Asslimments of 
lunil*re\cuue. 


The scttlemont vras sanctioned for a period of 12 j'cnrs from the 
annonneement of the demand. It expired in 1874, and is no^ 
under revision by Mr. Steedman. The revenue for the whole district 
■was Us. 7,29,6*65. It fell on the total area at annas 4-5 per ndre, 
and on the cultivated area at Ro 1-1-7 . The not result "w ns a docrc.ise 
of Ds. .40,835, or 5 per cent, on the last Summary Settlement, 

The term of settlement has expired, and it is under rotision ; 
but the former assessments remain in force till the revised assess* 
ments are announced. Tlie result of th6 settlement w.as to assess 
the fi.xed land res'cnua of the district at the amount oflis, 7,29,665, 
■vv’hich has since been increased by various causes to Es 7,37,182. 

The incidence of the fixed demand per acre as it stood in 
1878-79 was annas 12-1 on cultivated, annas 10-0 on onltumble, 


and annas 2-11 on total area. 

The areas upon which the revenue is collected arc shown in 
Table No. XIV., while Table No. XXIX. shows the actual revenue 
for the last 14 years. _ . 

The statistics given in the following tiiblcs throw some light 
upon the working of the settlement : — ^Tnble No. XXXL — Ealauccs, 
remissions, and/aXw’tadvances.TablcNo.XXXII — Sales and mort- 
gages of land. Table Nos. XXXIIl and XXXIIIA. — Bogistration. 

Tlie land-revenue and cesses are payable in four instillments, 
15th Juno and 15tli July for the,»«ii, and 1st Deoemhor and 
1st February for the kkarif harvest. These dates are imiform 
throughout the district. 

The table in the margin gives parlaculars of the cesses ; the lom- 

' hardari cess at 5 per cent, 
ims not been mentioned ; 
it is deducted from therc- 
venne, not additional to it. 

' . t ... . 1 * . 


IK A. P. 

Iiocal rate tcag, nt 8 t 4 per cent t 
FiUmns teas at from 3 to 7 „ . 

Bead ceia at I a 0 „ > 

Mucalon te«s at 1 0 0 „ . 


na, 

.sSAW 
. 7^10 
= 7^)0 


In determining whether .a village assessment hlinll bo retdsed or 
not, the 10 per cent, rule is followed. The custom of rcdistrilmtion 
of the demand by the proprietors amongst themselves has already 
been described in Ciiaptor III., Section I). 

Table No. XXX. shows the nninbor of villages, parts of vil- 
lages, and plots, and tlie area of land of which the revenue is 
assigned, the ninonnt of that revenue, the period of nssigmnent, 
and the number of-nssignccs for each tahsil os the figures stood 
in 1881-82. The following table sho'R's the classification of the 
revenue assignments ns thej' stood in 1864 : — 
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These rent-free tenures were distributed among the different Chapter V, 
faXsW*, as folloVr’s:— 
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land and Land 
Bevenue. 

Assigzunento of 
limd-monac. 


The rent free tenures consisting of whole or distinct parts of 
villages, tlio indms or cash allotvanccs, and the chahiirams or 
fourth part of the ‘revenue are included in the demand noted 
above, namely, lis. 7,29,665. They amount to Rs. 51,801. The 
net demand was, therefore Rs- 6,77,864. The small rent-free 
tenures are not included. 

Table Ho. SVIf. shows the area and income of Government Qorctnment land*, 
estates ; Table No. XVIII. gives figures for forests under tho to. 

Forest Department ; while Table No. XIX. shows the area of land 
acquired by Government for public purposes. The forests hare 
drea'dy been noticed at page 82. 
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CHAPTERiVI. 


'TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

At the census of 1881, all places posse<-<-ing more than 5,00(1 
inhabitiints, all municiiralities, anil all head-quarters of di'-triets 
and military posts were cln'-oetl as- town'*. (Under this rule tho 
following place*! werc.returncd as the towtns-oT the lldwalpindi 
district : — 
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The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of hon&e^ in each are shown in Table No. XLlU.f 
while furtlior jiarticnlnrs will bo found in the Census Heport 
in Table No. X(X. and its append! and Table No. XX. The 
remainder of this chapter consists of a detailed dc-soription of each 
'town, with a brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease 
of its population, its coinineroe, manufactures, municipal govern- 
ment, institutions, and publio buildings ; and statistics of births 
and deaths, trade and luanufncturcs, wherever figures are 
available. 

; The town of Rawalpindi lies in north latitude 3S‘ 87' and east 
longitude 78” 6', and contain*- a population of 52,975 souls. It is 
situ-sted on the north bank of the river Leh, a muddy sluggish 
stream, hero flowing between lofty and precipitous banks, and 
forming tlie natural boundary hotweeii the city and the canton- 
ments which stretch from ea«t and west along both sides of the 
Grand Trunk road, on the south bank. The chil lines stand .at 
the north-east c-xtremitj’ of cantonments ; and distant about a mile 
from the western extremity arc the railway lines and workshops. 
Being placed on low-ljdng ground, and possp*-sing no lofty domes 
or minarets, the city is almo'd. invi'-iblc to the traveller until he 
is actnallj' within it. The ground in the immediate vicinity is 
very fertile, and norUi and north-eastward a succession of well- 
cultivated fields, broken by occasional groups of trees, seems to 
stretch to the -s'erj' base of the Margalla range and the Mnrree , 
hills which bound the horizon in that direction. The difficulty of 
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•oUaiiilng vrator, cxcopt W raising it at grwit expen«o from tlio Chapter VI* 

lioli, makes ii inipo'ssjijjci ‘for any but the wcaltljiesfc inhabitants to . . 

maintain garden^ ; hut the exi-tenco of a few in tho suimrhs, 

notably that of Sinlnr Sujan Sinph, slidws that tho tnsto is not . ^ntonmente- 

wantinp, and lends some l)catity to an otherseiso nnintcresting 

iown. Close to the towjt too, is *tho largo and hnndsioino imblio 

garfen, maintain^ by the ^Innicipal roinmitteo,^ “ ^ 

Itself a creation of modern times, Itnwalpindi possesses no 
•aTchiteetnral l>eauties, no interesting relics of antiquity, hnt it i*! 
distinguished hy an air of cotnfortahlo prosperity. ITho old fort 
l>as been destroyed, and no trace of the old defences remains. 

Instead, high hriok-honscs evornvhere meet the eye in all ececn- 
"tricitics of do'ign, (he newer ones bearing witness to the spread of 
Enropean tastes among tbeir owners. Tlio norlb-we*tern corner 
is the ancient ]iart of the tomi, and (hero the bits ira arc narrow 
and crooketi, in (he style of most native cities of small size ; bub 
^slsewhere the streets are broad, slmipht, hand<omo, and regular ; 
and ns a result of this, and of tho excellent drainage and sanitary 
hrrangements, Eaivatpindi presents a cleaner appcanince than 
prolwhly .any other native town in Northern India. The (tarnac 
•Ganj is*a nio«f s|iac1ons square ; the name of Colonel ( ‘racrofb. 

Deputy Commissioner, Fcttleinent Oflicer, and Commissioner of 
ndyrnlpindi for a nnmher of years, is indissohthly connected in 
■the’ minds of the inhabitants with t1>esc a« with many other 
works of public utility. Tho scarcity of water has nlrejidy 
been uoticetl. Ibis nict "with only at a "great depth ; and con«e- 
<tuent1y in the hot weather is frwjuently sold nt a higli price. 

This d’cfect, it is ho|Kvl,'WilI soon he remeiliod, a sclieme for 
bringing water by a ehniinel from tho river Ktirong, nine milev 
distant^ having rccenllv been sanctioned. In eantonmenfs water 
is met witb at a slightly ea'ior depth, and the population is 
smaller. Trees Imve therefore been freely planted, and give tlio 
station a very jiieasing appoaranoc ; oecasmnal pines lending if an 
almost European n<-jiecl. Tlie-viesv. however, is very dreary: a 
vast undulating plum cut up and broken in every direction hy 
deep ravines, htrolching away to the horizon, •we>(,sonth and east, 
unbroken save bv a solitary peak, (he eastern scarp of tim 
Kh/iji-i-^lAmt hifl, svljose resemblnnee to the celebratfsl rork 
'ha.s gained for it among Europeans the name of ** Gib.” Tho 
• fori, a iuo«t tmnicfnrosque hiiilding, which contains thn 
arsenal, Is sitnatctl nt the. eastern point, hut can scnrcel)'ho 
said to overlook thn station. Tlin tmlr bdtar is of great 
size, and contains shops of* all descriptions. Tho eivif lines 
contain the Commissioner’s and Dopuly Commissioner’s Courts, 
till) Treasury, and tho Jail. Beyond the Jail lies thn Park ; 
an extensive wilderness planted thickly with trees and shrubs, and 
inlersectwl by mazy, winding, paths and drives. In it nre soveral 
ponds, ^ one thickly covered with water lilies ; and wild fowl, 
jiares, jackals and "foxes roam nt largo. It Is a favourilo evening 
and morning ro.*orl-of thn Europeans of the station. Tho* 

Railway lines, nt present entirely desfiftife of vegetation, present 
a very bare and barren appearance, but trees arc being planted 
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in gre.’it numbers; and in no long time they tvill ccaso to heat 
this ciiaracter. They con.<?ist of the railway workshop,' with 
adjoining barracks for the oinjdoyes and a nuiiibor of bungalows 
occupied by the officcr.<» and subordinates of the Punjab Korthem 
State Hallway. The church was' completed in 1883. Tlie Avatcr- 
supply is obtained by pumping apjiaratus from the river Loh. 

The present town of Huwalpindi ‘ is of modern orij^iri.-'. 
General Cunningham, however, has identified the existing indica- • - 
tions of an ancient city on the .^ite now occupied by the British' 
cantonments, ns the ruins^ of the city of Gajipur or Qajnipur,' ' 
once the scat of the Blintti' tribe in the centuries preceding the' 
Christian ora.* The ancient city Avould .appear to have boon of 
considerable size, as ancient Creek 'and other coins nnd.brokcii' < 
bricks are still found over an extent of two square miles. A ' • 
Small -village still exists 'about three miles to the north of * 
Hawalpindi, named Gajni ; and ns it is on the banks oT the same' ■ 
stream as the cantonment, it most probably preserved the old 
nemo of the city. "Within historical times the old name of the,' ' 
place Avns Fathipur Baori, but the town Avhich bore this name’ 
■tt'ns completely destroyed during one of the hinglial invasions ,, 
of tho fourteenth century. In OO.") A.n, it ciime into the possession 
of tho Ghakkars by gift from hluhmud Ghaznan, but its exposed 
position on tho customary lino of march of succcssivo .armies - • 
invading India Avas against it, and it long lay deserted, till - 
Jhanda Khan, a Ghakkar chief, restored it, giving it tlie name 
of Find! or Rawalpindi from the A'illnge of Rnwnl Avhich was at 
one time a flourthing place a feAv mile.s to tho north of the tOAvn 
on the present road to Jlurreo. The toAvn, hoAvovor, rose to no, 
importance until after 1765, Avhen it avos occupied by Sardfe 
hlilkn Singh. This chief irndted traders from Bhora, Miani, 
Find Dadan Klmn and CbnkoAA'al, trading toAvns of tlie Jhelam 
and Shahpur districts, to settle in Rawalpindi, and nnder bis 
auspices tho toAvn rapidly grcAv in importance*. 

In tho beginning of tho present century, the city hocamo ' 
for a time tho refuge of Shah Sujah, the exiled Amir of Kdbul, 
and his brother, Shah Zimdn, Avho built a house once used as a 
lotioali. The present NatiA-o Infantry linos mark the site of a 
battle fought by tbo Ghakkans under their famous chief Stiltdh 
Mnqarrab Khdn ; and it Avas at Rawalpindi 'that on 14lli Slarch 
1849 the Sikh army under Ghattar Singh and Shcr Singh finally 
laid doA^'n their arms after the battle of Giijrat. Oh that occasion 
.a Sikh soldier was oA'crheard to say, " To^ay Jlahdrnja Rnnjit 
Singh has died.” On the introdnetion of British nilo it became' ' , 
a cantonment of considerable size, 'and shortly aftcrAvards'hcad- v 
quarters of -a diAnsion ; while its recent connection with the ■ 
Imperial railw.'iy system by the extension of the Panjdb Northern 
State Bailw.ay’has immensely developed both its sizo.and its ■ 
commercial importance. ' . / 

The cantonments Avere first occupied'by troops in 1840, at the 
close of tho Sikh rebellion ; .Her Majesty’s 53rd Regiment being' . 

•“ Archajolosiwl Report for‘ie62.63," pp. 20and 151, ' 
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the first quartered tlicrcl Tlio final dccisien to occupy tlie station Chapter VI. 
iK'nniiuontlj' with, troops was arrived at by the Marquis of . 

Didhousie, when on tour in ilic Paojnb in 1851. Since thcji palitfes and 
llawalpincii luib^ uniformly maintained a high reputation for stilubfity, (^ntonmeuts. 
and, owing to this and to its proximit 3 ' to the hills, it is a 
favourite station for quartering troops on their first arrival from Htstory. 
hlngland. It lias onl}' once been viMted by cholera, in 1879, 
w lieu the disease was imported from Afghanistan, and out of 40 
cases about half proved fatal. 

The principal buildings of the town of Rdwalpindi are the Institutions and 
talwil building, police iltdnah, municipal hall, and city hospital, builinp. 

wlucli arc situatca at the point where the road from cantonments, 
nn extension of the sadr baaar, enters the cit)'. At the same 

S iint are oituated the largo and aiimlo mrai, the Presbyterian 
i«sion Ohuruh, and the Mission School. The public garden 
which is situated near these buildings bas already* been noticed. 

The Garrison Church was built in 1854 and restored in. 1879. 

It is a large but most unpicturesquo building. The cast window 
is in memory of the laic Bishop of Calcutta (Milinan), who died 
at Bawalpih'di in 187(>. A handsome altar tomb of marble 
ha's Ijceit placed over his grave in the ceineterj'. The railway 
station, telegraph office, and post office are all fine massive buildiup. 

There are also the station club j three good hotels unoor 
European inanajscnicnt ; <!everal excellent European shops ; the 
ofiico of the linwalpindi and Murreo Hill Qirt Carrying Company' ; 
and the Alliance Bank ot Simla. Tlie tadr odsar contains 
numerous good Pdrsi and other shops, and the office of the 
Panjdh Tinvat. At tlie entrance to the hdss&r a fine archwny has 
been erected in rcincmbranco of Brigadier-Genornl Massy ; and 
a handsome and spacious market, built by^ Sardar Sujnn Singh at 
an expense of two lakhs of rupees, and throwm open to the public 
in 1883, perpetuates the mcmoi^' of tho same officer. In the neigh- 
bourhood stand tho Commissariat Steam Flour Mills, which being 
the onl^' ones in the province, supply' most of tho cantonments in 
tho Panjdb. The remaining public buildings and offices arc tho 
Courts of the Conunissionerand'Dcpaty Commissioner; tho Polico 
office; tho Treasurj*; the extensive Jail; the Cantoimient Magis- 
trate’s Court, anomaloiisl)' placed within civil lines; the Brigade, 

Commissirlat and T^aIl^port office."-; and tin* office of the Paj'master 
Punjab Circle. Tho barracks and church arc lit with which is 
manufactured from petroleum supplied- from tlic district. The 
gds-worki' are situated immediately outside the boundary of canton- 
ments. Tho public institutions of importance lutve been described 
in Section A. of Chapter Y. 

Tho municip.'ilitj' of Rnw’alpindi was first constituted in 1867. Tosation, trade, -Ac, 
It is now a municipality of tho 2nd class. The Committee consists 
of tho Deputj- Commissioner as President, tho Executive Engineer, 

Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of Polico, Inspector of 
Schools, and tahtilddr of Rawalpindi, as eir-oftcio members,' and 
oigliteen other members nominated by tho Deputy Commissioner. 

Table No. XLV. shows the income of tho municipality for tlie last 
few derived almost entirely from octroi. Tlu.s tax is 

n 
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Ictned Ij)' the Municipal authorities on articles brought •within tho 
city ' or the c.intonmcnts; a fixed proportion being paid to tlio 
C.intonmcnt Committee. Commercially, lla-tvnlpindi acts as tlio 
feeder of the cantonments, and for that purpose all kinds of articles 
are collected there. A considerable portion of tho trade of tlio 
proAnnoo -with Kashmir passes through tho city, a portion "which, 
in 1882, ainoiintcd to 31 per cent, of tho imports and 18 per cent, 
of tho exports, chiefly in charaa and ^a^Y silk imports, and iron and 
tea exports. AYhoat and other grains ^ arc largely collected and 
exported to other parts of tho province. Some of tho commorcinl 
houses have very extensive dealings; and there are several 
native banking-houses of high standing. There are no maunfacturcs 
or industries of importance. The chief articles inanufactured aro 
««si, a coarse kind of cloth, dyed blue and red and used for 
•women’s attire; cotton cloth; shoes; coarse blankets, the superior, 
sort selling for Bs. 6 e.ach; combs and snuff. A more detailed 
notice of some of tho industries of the town will bo found in tbe , 
note, given at page 90. 

Tho population as ascertained at the ennmertitions of 1888, 

1875 and 1881, is 
sho-wn in tho margin. 

It is difficult to 
ascertain tho precise 
limits within which 
tho omnnemtions of 
1868 and 1875 wore 
taken; but tho details 
in tho margin, , which 
give tho population of 
. suburbs, throw some 
light on tho matter. 
The figures for tho 
population within 
municipal limits ac- 
cording to the census 
of 1868 are taken from the published tables of tho census of 1875; 
hut it w.is noted at the time that their accuracy w.is in many 
cases doubtful. The Settlement Officer wrote as follows in the 
district report on the census of 1881 regarding the incroaso 
of population: — 

*' Tlie population ot Kawalpindi has increased from 10,228 to 26,442, or > 
hj 32 per cent. Tho increase in the cantonmontpopnlatlon is from 9,858 to 
26,100, exclusive of tho dvil lines, and including the civil lines to 26,785. 
Tho number of the inhabitants has very nearly trebled. The increase is 
greatest in males. It is a well known fact that the groirth of tho canton-* 
ment population hasbeen by leaps and bounds of late, but in tbepopolation 
entered in tho returns there must be a large temporary element. At the 
time of the .census there .were great numbers of Commissariat emnloyAs 
stationed in BAwalpindi, to mention one sonreo. The opening of the line of 
railway and the presence of a largo body of railway officials and eoployds 
is another source.” 
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Tito constituiion of the population by religion nnd tljc number Cha pter VI. 

of occupied 
lioiiscF nro 
flinwii in 

Table No. PoiralnUea And 
A Ji 1 1 1 . vital Btatistlct. 
of 

FP.V will bo 
found 'in 
Table No* 

XX. of tlio 
(/en<Hi' llo- 
p o r t of 
188J. Tlio 
annual birth 
anti (Iratb- 
rate? per 

Tuille of popiilntion *ince nro given in the margin, 

tlio of dtt'utiiiion being in even* oa*o the figures 

of tbe nio'l tveeut. ee»»ti.«. Tim actunt niiinlH'r of births 
nnd d«»tli> regl<tvn'‘d during the Irt»t five ve.ars is shown in 
Table No. XI AV. 

ILasro is a pretty lit!!*! town of (J,r»3.'5 inlmbitnnls, .'itunfed in ttAwoi 

the itiuhllf of the foriile (’bach valley, h'ing heiwoen the Indus 
atid the dry ravines ami de'olalo Mn(f>hitU of the C'atnpbellporo 
plain. ^ Jfj* whito fno»f|t(es and fptre«, relh-v/sl bj* oeensioim! paint 
trees rWitig from the ni!d«l of wiving field*, arc vi-lhU* from n great 
dht-ancc. Tlio f^eno of the gre,at battle in wliich, in a I». 1008, 

Kulliin Malinitid (/harnavi defi-atrsl ihc united forve-tof the JWjasof 
Ilin!lu*'tt*n and Iho infidels of tins Vnnjab with a elatighler of 20.000 
men, it was-aftenvnrd-fixetl upon Ity .-omo of the Tat Imn followers 
of that chi/'ftain to be tho site of their colony. Nrisjiiently looted in- 
the TinM-Olt"! time* prior to tlritifh rule hy'Pnfhfm maniiuler.s front 
the neighlKUiring hdls and from Lyondflm Indnj.it neter attained 
any pOMtion beyond that of o large village, but has notv gre.atly 
incrKjJtfl in size nnd pro<peril v. Grains of nil hindf. are collected 
from the rich conntrv round aimnt, and frailer.- hritig their warM 
from Tfi,*uf/.ni and tfjo neighl>onrihg independent territorj'. An 
ttcclJeni onniity of jtinlT is iiinniifactiinil in large ijnanfitie’*. All 
these goods are exportoel in esehango for Kurojii‘,an piece-goods, 
indigo, d'c. Tito town in nearly -tirroiinded by a wall, and tlio 
h^zarr arc neat nnd rletin. Of pnblie building*, there arc a pnlico 
station, gtwl school-lionse, di«pen*.nr)', and a 5Innicij.al Oominittoo 
hou-e, which i.* occa.‘)nmilly n-ed as a ’court. The Ulnniripal 
.Committee conctMs of throe r.T-o^e,V>t«emhers and Jl nominated ny 
tho Deputv C’>ommij.sioner. If> income for the ’In-f fexv yc.ar.s 3.s 
fhowit »n Table No, X LV., nnd is entiridy thrirctl from the octroi 
lax. If is to Ik* regrcifed that the Paiijtifi Northern 9bito Railway 
docs not pfij* clo.io to tho foy,'n,1ror though only n few miles distant, 
the road to tho «eare*t Mation is an expcn.Mvc one to maintain, 
owing to the Kwnmny nature of the country which if, has to traverse. 

The population is half Rathan, half Uincln. ilio itopulation a,*' 
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Chapter VI- asccrhained at the cniimerations of 1868, 1875, and 1881 AhoNvn in 

the margin. It is 
diffieulttonscortaitt 
tlio precise limit*! 
within which the 
enumerations of 
1868 and 1875 were 
laken. The dctnii.s 
in the margin gi\ e 

the population of suburbs. The fl^ures for the population within 

municipal limits according to the cen- 
sus of 1 866 are taken from the published 
tables of the census of 1875 ; but it was 
noted at the time that their accuracy was 
in many cases doubtful.' Tlio constitu- 
tion of the population hy religion an»l tlio 
number of occuiiiod houses aro shown in 
Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will bo found in Table No. XX» 
of the Census lloport of 1881 > 

Attoek town. The importance of Attock is or was duo to the commanding 

position of the fort, built on a fond overlooking the bridge of boats 
over the Indus, and tberoforo forming one of the chief defences 
of our lino of communication With the T'rontior. The Msdr , ' 
formerly located within the fort, is now situated on tho rocks 
below. The ipopulation numbers 4,210. Above Attock, the Indus 
is upwards or a milo in breadth, and from the rocks on which tho 
station is built the eye wanders over a vast expanse of sand and , 
water resembling an* inland sea. A short distance above tho fort ^ 
it is joined by the Kabnl river from tho West, niid their combined 
waters then force tboir way, flowing with great speed, and broken at 
one point into a tremendous whirlpool by the rocks of Jalnlia and 
Kamdliii, through the narrow rocky channel. Tlircc miles below 
the fort is tho magnificent iron bridge which conveys tho Panjab 
Northern State Nailway and, by a subway, tho Grand Trunk road 
over the river, and has thereby practic.illy taken away tho strategical 
value of the fort. Tlio bridge is separately described below. 

At Attock the Indus was jiassed by Alexander b}- a bridge of 
boats built by Hephmstion and Taxilcs, liis nllj’. The fort was built 
by Akbar in 1581 a.d, on bis return from an expedition against his 
brother Mirza Hakim, Governor of Kabul, who had invaded tho 
Pnnjdh. He gave it the name of Attsk Banaras in contradistinc- 
tion to that of Katak Bandras, the chief fort at the other extrernih' 
of his empire. General Cunningham believes 'the name to be of 
reator antiquity, and identifies if® root vdth that of Taxila, and 
oth with the name of the Taka tribe, who in ancient time scorn to 
have held the countiy between the Mnrgalla pass and the Indns. ^ 
At the same time Akbar established the ferry, and imporied a 
colony of boatmen from Hindustan, tlie descend.ants of which still 
live at UlnlMhtoIn, and enjoy the reveniio of a A-illage in Chach, 
which W.S8 gran In' Akbar 'for their. support. In 1812 Ranjit 
Singh ■surrepfitioiislr seized the fort from the IVa/ir of Kabul, and 
it 'remained 'in possession cf the Sikhs Until tho close of the first 
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Rikh ivnr. In 1848 it was gnllantlv dcrcndcd ky Lieutenant Chapter YI, 
Hevhert, biitnitiinatcly captured by tlw Sikli rebels. Since the close _ s 

of that rebellion it has been occttnicd by the British troops. The paiijJes and * 
present garrison con.«i.‘>ts of detachments from a Imttery .at Cami)- . Cantonments,- 

Attuck toRH. ' 


present garnson con.«i.‘>ts ot aetaenraents irom a wittery .at tsimi)- 
bcllporc and from the British Infanttr regiment at Naushehra. 
The bridge >ras opened for traiRc in June 1883, and is guarded by 
a dctacliment from one of the Native Infantry regiments at Rawal- 
pindi. ‘J'ill tJtc railway bridge w,as completed, a bridge of boats 
m the cold sc.%son and rains and a feriy in the summer used to bo 
m.aintaincd over the Indus at Attock. The crossing is dangerous 
on acconnt of a whirlpool formed by the junction of the KnbuT river 
with the Indus, which takes pliicc jnst above, or almost opposite, 
Attock. Below the junction are two rocks, known by the names of 
Kamnlia and Jalalia, which jutting into the river, render the passage 
still more dangerous. Boats arc not nnfrcquently dashed against 
them.' Tlic names arc derived from Knmnl-ud-din and Jalril-nd-din, 
sons of the founder of the Roshnai .sect, who were flung from theso 
rocks for adherence to their father’s heresy during the reign of 
Akbar. 

The principal merchants in the town are the Pnrnchas, an 
enterprising MussaliiMn race who penetrate into (Central A«m, and 
there c.vchnngc Indian goods for those brought by the Russians 
and others from China, Thibet, and Tartary. The principal anti- 
miities are the fort, and a handsome tomb known as the kavjtrCit. 
The public buildings are the chnrcb, the court of the Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge of the sub-division, police station, staging bun- 
galow, two Kiraif, a school-honsc and dl^cnsaiy. A tolim building 
is in course of erection.- The Municipal Committee consists of three 

ex-oficio members and seven nomi- 

rtmom JtLiM, rctMiee. noted by the Deputy Commis- 

. sloner. Its income for tbo last few 

m» i.m 3 .W I. 4 W years is shown in Table No. XLV., 
leai 4,!w j,!M i,4.« and is chiefly derived from octroi. 

'■ ' The population as ascertained at 

the enumerations of 1868 and 1881 

pcptUiiM, jj, g|,Q^ in margin. The de- 

own ar«o orti. tails in the margin givo tlio popiila- 

tionof suburbs. The constitution 

AMnekTam .. S.OTT >.:» of tho populiition by religion 

:: *'Ijo and the number of occupied bouses 

■ ■ aro shown in Table No. XLIII. 

Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of tbo Census Report 
of 1881. 
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The Attock bridge consists of five spans of steel girders Attack bridge, 
(Wipplo Murphy type); two of these spans over tho main 
channel of the rK'cr are 308^ feet span, and tbo remaining three, 
through which vmter only passes during tlio flood season, are 257$ 
feet span. Tho girders aro 25 feet in depth, and the bottom of tho 
lower be-tm i.s 115 feet above low wafor level ; thus tho top of the 
girders is_ 140 feet above water level. Tho rails aro laid on tho lop of 
the girders ; below is a subway, mclnlled svith asphalt, adapted for 
ordinar}' tosid traffic lit ie 18 feel \\ido and 20 foci high, nnd'will 
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Chapter VI. P“ss every description of vehicle or be.nst. The girders are supported 

_ — " . . on YrTonght iron trestle piers consisting of four standards and 

^ radiating struts grouped togoflier, and meeting at the top in a 

rantnnmenfa '"’rought iton cntaiilature ; the standards and stmts nro braced 
together horizontally at every 25 feet in height, and there is also a 
Attock bridge, diagonal vertical bracing between each of the horizontal bracings. 

Tho standards and stmts 'nro founded on the solid compact rook 
forming the bed of tho river wliich has been 'ent away to depths 
vnrring from 6 to 12 feet for their reception. No. 3 pier in 
mid-stream ia founded upon a sub-nqnean rock sub-merged 
with 5 or 6 feet of water oven in the cold season. In the' 
cases of tho other piers the rock was dry when the fonndations 
were constracted. As a protection against wreckage, logs, and 
floating timber during floods, piers Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are guarded 
with ina^omy' ent-waters on their np-stream falls ; those cut-waters 
are 100 feet in height, and would protect the piers against accident 
from an}' flood that has yet been recorded. The abutments are 
of solid limestone block in coarse masonry, very massively con- 
structed ; local bine limestone has been used, but Taraki sand- 
stone has been freely introdneed in tho arches, coigns, and cornices. 
Preparations for the constmetion of the bridge were commenced 
in 1880 ; an actual commencement was made in December 1881 ; 
by September 1882 the piers wore completed ; meantime, in July 
1882, the erection of tho first two spans (257^ feet) of girders 
was commenced, and they were completed in August 1882 ; ‘tho 
fifth span of girders (al^o 257^ feet) was commenced in November 
1882, and completed in January 1883 ; the erection of the timber 
staging for the two largo spans (3rd .and 4th) was commenced in 
October 1882, and completed in March 1883 ; on the latter date 
tho erection of the large girders commenced ; they were solf-buj)- 
norting by the end of March 1883, but not entirely completed 
^ before tho end of April. The .^bridge was tested and rcporled 
ready for traffic on 12th and 13tb May, and formally opened on 
the birth-day of Her Majesfy tho Queen-Empress. 

Cftmpbcllparo Camphellporc is garrisoned bv an Elephant Battery (formerly 

Cantonment. stationed at AttoclO and by a Field Battery, a detachment from 
which is posted at Attock fort. The inhabitants number 1,467. 
Tho river Harro, which skirts the cantonment, affords fair fishing ; 
and urial, ravine deer, sand grouse, and chakor are’ to bo found 
on tho ncighhonring hills. There arc no public buildings and no 
st.nging bungalow, and tho railwsiy station is two miles distant; 
The adjacent viU.age (Kdmalpur) is a small place, inhabited by 
Sniyads, and of little interest, population as ascertained at 

the enumerations of 1868 and 1881 
is showTi in the margin. The con- ' 
sfitntion of the popmation by re? 
ligion and the number of occupied 
houses are shown in. Table No. 
XLIII. Details of sex will bo 
found in Table No. SX. of the Census Boport of 1881. 
llurtee Soaitarium : The Sanitarium of Murree lies in north latitude 33* 54' 30' 

Dacnpflon. longitude 73’ 26' 30,' at an elevation of 7,517 feet above 
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Eoa-levcl, nDd contains a standing population of 2,489 inliaWtants, Cliaptor VI, 

yhicU is. however, enormously increased during the season 1^^ the _ “ . , 

influx of visitors and their attendant servants, and shop-keepers. Munioi- 

The most accessible hill station in the Pnnjab being distant from C ftafainmOT t!?. ■ 

Bawalpindi only a Atc hours’ journey by tonga dak, it is perhaps 

also the most beautiful. The charms of its scenny, and its plea- Murrec Sanitarinm ; 

sant rides and walks ; the ever present vista of pme-covored bills cscnption. 

and valleys; the magnificent views obtained in tho spring and 

autumn of the snow-crowned mountains of Kashmir } tho gorgeous 

sunsol and cloud effects seen daily during tho rains;— have boon 

too often described to require more tlinn a passing notice here. 

Tho climate is that of an ideal English summer ; the cuckoo’s 
note is heard in the valleys up to July, and in May and June tho 
luxurious growth of wild white roses literally fills tho air with 
perfume. The extremities of tho summit aro known ns Findi 
point and Kashmir point. Of those the latter is tho higher ; but 
tho greatc-t height (7, 517 feet) is attained by an eminence between 
them. They aro connected by a road, about throe miles long, 
which traverses tho entire station ; and the houses of the residents 
nestle ag.ainst the hill among tho trees on both sides of tho summit. 

Below (be main road, nearly at its middle point, stands the Club, 
immediately beneath which tho cart road irom Bowalpindi termi- 
nates. From this point starts the road for Cliffden barracks, ono 
mile distant, where arc stationed tlio married women and families 
of the troops quartered at Murreo and its neighbourhood. Closo 
to the Clno, on tho same side of tho road, but on an cmincnco 
abos'o it, is tho Anglican Cliurch, and on a corresponding cmi- 
ncnco on the other side are the barracks and oiHccs of the dep6t. 

Between this point and the post office, situated about a quarter of a 
mile further on towards Kashmir point, are tho shops for the sale 
of European goods ; and beneath, on tho steep hill side, is tho 
native hdear. The latter, owing to the constont superrision of 
tho Asshbint Commissioner and his staff, is always very clran 
and neat and perfectly drained. From tho post oifico tfio road 
to Kashmir branches off, passing within tho station, the telegraph 
office, Conrt of tho Commioslonor and tho old Secretariat, and 
skirting the Gharial camp, four miles from Murreo. Opposite 
tho post office is tho Assistant Commissioner’s Conrt and 
Trea’surj', whence diverges tho road to tho Gullies and 
Abhottabdd, which passes through camp Kuldannah two miles 
below Murrcc. All thcao thoroughfares, formerly almost impas- 
sable in wet weather, have been greatly improvra of late years, 

Tlie water-supply is obtained from springs over which covered 
tanks are built, in .which the water is allowed to accumulate. Tho 
supply is cons^ncntly limited, and in tho hottest part of tho season 
there is sometimes a dearth. There is also an ever-present danger 
of contamination of, their sources from tho careless way in which 
even European residents frequently neglect to contrbl tho con- 
servancy of their households. Tho population in too season is 
chiefly drawn from Rawalpindi, bnt considorablo detnehmonts of 
visitors are drawn from Lahore, Sidlkot, Poshfiwnr and MoolMn, 
and there aro few stations in the plains entirely unrepresented. 
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Furtlicr details will be found in the guide hooks written bj* Dr. 
Ince and hir. Pencock, Acsistaut (lunnni-sioner, Tespectively, 
The ibrinor contains a grcsitcr quantity of. general informalioii, 
•while the latter is of moro recent date. 

Tlie Murrcc ridge upon which the station is situated, forms a 
• lateral spur of the Himalayas, running down at right angles to tho 
plains •with a general direction from north-east to south-wc^t, jind 
ilankcd on cither side by parallel lines of hill. On approaching 
Ulurrcc from the plains, the first point at •which the range assumes 
the proportions of a mountain is at Tret, 25^ miles from Hawal- 
pindi. From thi< point it rises rapidly, and at Pindi point tho 
south-west extremity of the station reaehes a height of 7,2tit> feet. 
From this point the ridge stretches dno north-c.ast for about 8^ 
miles still rising, niitu, at Kashmir point, the north enstoru 
oxtremit}*, it reaches tho height of 7,507 feet. The bdghtis not, 
hnw'orcr, uniform, but rises and fulls in a series of points, tho 
strata which form tho topmost ridge, a few feet only in width, 
being tniccnblc throughout. Beyond Kashmir point the Murree 
r.*ingc sinks abruptly and branches oif into the hills of Topn'to tho 
cast, and Kuldannah to the west. These hills shut in the nortliern 
ends of tho valleys into which tho Murreo ridge sinks on either 
side. Both are richly wooded, and are, or used to he, favourite 
resorts for pic-iiic parties from tho station. Kuldannnh, however, 
lias recently been occupied ns a site for barracks. The Murreo 
ridge itself on its north-west side has a compuratii elr gentle 
ana is clothed with a dense forest of pines and chesnuts. Tho 
valley below is deep and irregular, and tho range on tho other side 
hare and steep, higner than the Murree ridge. On tho other sido 
the ridge sinks more abruptly into tho valley shnt in above by 
Toon, and is comparatively bare of trees. The valley below is 
wide and open, richly cultivated and studded with villages, while 
the bill sido beyond it slopes Jess rapidly and is thickly clothed 
with forest, ihe scenery upon tho wooded side of tho Murreo 
ridge is not surpassed in any of tho Fanjiib hill sbitions, and when 
the Kashmir hills are clothed with .snow, they form a magnificent 
background to the view. During the summer months, however, 
snow lies upon thoin only in patches. 

The houses of the £uropc<an visitors are scattered along both 
sides of the Murree ridge from Find point to Kaslimir point, but 
are most frequent upon the wooded or north-wost slopes of the hill. 
They are connected by broad and easy roads, of which the prin- 
cipal is the Mall extending ne.arly from end to end of the station. 
In rainy IS catlier, however, those roads, like the cart road from 
Rawalpindi, become •muddy and sliwierj’ to a degree that renders 
locomotion extremely difficult. The clayey soil lutains tho 
moisture, and the roads, onco thoroughly cut up, require several 
day.s of dry weather before they resume their ordinary appearance. 
The climate of Alnrree is said to be admirably adapted to tho 
Rritish constitution. The coldest months are Dedomber. -JanUtiry 
and Febrttarv. The lowest temperature recorded was 21®. This 
occurred in January and again in February 1864, and during those 
mouths tho fall of snow was 84 and 90 inches respectively. Tho 
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hottest month is nsnnily July hut the highesttemperatnres recorded, 

9 . 3 ® nnd 96°, have occurred in June 18(50 and in June 1867. 
liain falls generally in April and May, but the heaviest xain is in 
Juij' ayd Asgjfjfi. 22?^ Mgh'Sst B7oi2ih}j' SaSa were 23 

inches in August 1867, and 22i in July 1869. Hail storms are 
common in April and November, and heavy- thundex_gtorms dur- Murree Sanitariom ; 
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Description. 


1851 History, 


Institntionsand 
public bnildings. 


ing the rains. Harthquakes occur almost every year sometimes 
more than once, but they have never been known to result in any 
damage. 

The site of the station was selected in 1850, and in 
troops were first quartered there. The permanent barracks were 
erected in 1853. During the Mutiny, the Dh^ndg^ a tribe 
inhabiting the neighbouring hills, incitea by the Hindustanis of 
‘the station, made an attack upon Murree, but tin^ely notice of 
their intentions having been given, their ill-armed levies were 
easily dispersed. In 1858, and again in 1867, there were epi- 
demics of cholera ; and the mortality was veiy great. Of late 
years also there have been occasional visitations of tl^e disease, 
generally importations from the plains, till 1876 Murree 
was t’lie summer fieacf-quarfers of* tfie Locai woverumenf, which 
has now forsaken it for Simla. An Assistant Commissioner is 
stationed in independent charge of Murree during the season. 

The Anglican Church is large, spacious, and finely 
situated. There are also a Boman Catholic and q Presbyterian 
Church. Two miles below the station is {he Lawrence 
Asjdum for military orphans, which has already been described 
in Chapter lY. ^Two bridle roads lead to it, ^e starting 
from. Pindi point, and the other from the Club. The finest 
public building is the post office 5 the courts of the Commissioner 
and Assistant Oomraissioner and the telegraph office are all most 
unpretentious^ edifices. In the bdzdr are the court 

and the police station. Besides these there a^e the Club, 
the Assembly Booms, branch of the Alliance Bank of gimla and 
tlie Dispensary. There are several excellent [European and 
Parsi shops and three hotels ; the shOT-keepers and botel managers 
of Bawaljpindi migrating to Murree during the suinmer months. 

Bowbury s hotel is the ancient Government house ; and what 
was once the Secretariat is now a deserted building. The Murree 
Brewery, which has already been alluded to, is qt Gora (3ali 
six miles below Murree by the cart road, where the bouses of the 
mamiger and bis assistant make up a considerable Colony. 

The municipality of Murree was first constit^ited in 1867. Tnsation, trade, kc, 
p !? “ municipality of the first class. The Committee consists 

of the Deputy Commissioner as President, Assistant Commissioner 
in charge of Murree as Vice-President and Secretary the Officer 
Commanding the Dep 8 t, Civil Surgeon and Execu^^Ve Engineer 
as ea^fficio members, and six other members, of ■vvhom two are 
nominated by the Deputy Commissioner, and four elected by 
the residents. Table No. XLV. shows the income cf the munici- 
pality for^ the last few years. It is derived chiefly from the 

A tisihsi'' grown widhfa municipal limiis, jjfo octroi 
levied. The chief taxes are the conser^uncy cess qnd the 

S 


IS 

house 
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Cliaptez VI. tax, nt three per cent, on the annnal rent.!]. A consulcnihlc amount 
is also realized by the sale of permits for the cutting of grass 
and fire wood within the municipal boundaries, cutting without such 
permits being strictly forbidden and punishable with fine. During 
the summer months there is a considerable trade with Edwalpindi 
Taxation, trade, &c. tjig plains generally in food stuff ; and fruit is largely 
imported from Kashmir. It is nt present under consideration to ’ 
construct a railway from Rawalpindi to Murrec, which it is 
hoped will .attract even a greater portion of the Kashmir trade 
than is at present carried by this route. The Murree Brewery, 
situated just outside the municipal boundaries, is the cause of 

considerable traffic, importing 


Towns, lUunici* 
palities, and 
Cantonments. 


Population nnd vital 
, statistics. 


Tear of 
census. 

Fercotu. 

Males. 

Females. 

ISCS 

1831 

1,34G 

3,489 

sst 

1,92< 

S62 

665 


margin give the population 

were made in 


Town or sntmrb. 

PopHlatxon, 

1863. 

1881. 


Mtirree tomi .. 

633 

B’8 

Civil lines 

708 

1,821 


Findighcb town. 


hops and barley, nnd exporting 
beer. The population ns nsccr- 
tainedx at tho enumerations of 
1868 and 1881 is shown in tbo 
margin. The details in tlio 
of suburbs. Both enumerations 
tho depth of winter, 
and represent only tho compnra> 
tively small permanent population. 
It is estimated that tho population 
in the season numbers nearly 8,000 
souls. Tbo constitution of tho 
population bj religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sox will bo found in Table No. XX. of tho Census 
Report of 1881. 

Findighcb, tho capital of the taJisil of tho same name, is a 
small town of 8,583 inliabitnuts, and tho ancestral scat of tho 
chief of tho Jodr.ah clan of Rajputs, who rose to political ]womi- 
nence in tho 13th century, and who founded tho town. It lies 
on tho road between Rawalpindi and Kalabdgh. Tho general 
appe.arance is mc.an, nnd there arc no buildings of importance. 
It oontains tho tahsil building, a tJianah, dispensary, dak bimg.aIow, 
and school. Tho Municipal Committco consists of three ex-ojido 
members and 12 members nominated by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Its income for the last few years is shown in Table No. 
XLV., and is derived almost ontiroly from octroi. Tliore is 
oonsiderabic trade in country produce — ^grain, cotton, oil, and 
wool j .and country cloth and soap are manufactured for export 
across the Indus. The neighbouring country is famous for its 
exccllont breed of horses, bnt owing to scarcity of water, and 
consequent absence of pasture, colts are gonorally sold acro.'-s 
the Indus after being kept for one year only. The population, 

as ascertained at tho enumora- 
tions of 1868 and 1881, is shown 
in tho margin. Tbo constitu- 
tion of tho population by religion 
and tho number of occupied 
Houses arc shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will bp 
foqnd in Tablp No. X5. of tlje Census Report of 1881, 


Tear of 
census. 

Penons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

1891 

8.240 

8,833 

4,14S 

4^93 

4,099 

4.191 
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Makhad is a small town of 4,195 inhabitants, situated on Chapter VI. 
the left bank of the Indus, in the extreme south-west corner "TL . . 
of the district. It was formerly of importance as the terminus 
of the Indus Steam Flotilla, which has now been superseded by pshties, ana 
the railway. The Municipal Committee consists of three ete-offioio 
members and 11 nominated by the Deputy Commissioner. Its Town of Makhad. ’ 
income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV. and 
is derived almost entirely from octroi. The principal traders are 
the Parachas, who have already been noticed in connection with 
Attock. It has no buildings of importance, except a sarai where 
the Municipal Committee holds its meetings, and a thanaJu The 

population, as ascertained at the 
enumerations of ISSS and 1881, 
is shown in the margin. The 
constitution of the population by 
reli^on and the number of occu- 
pied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be 
found in Table No. XX. of the Census Beport of 1881. 

Fatehjang, a large village rather than a town, of 4,875 Fateh jang town 
inhabitants, lies on the nigh road from Eawalpindi to Xalnbdgh, and 
is also a station on the railway connecting these places. The route 
from Peshawar through Bagh xTilab'j the Salt range, and Bamnagar, 
also traverses it ; and it was formerly a place of some importance, but 
lost much of its trade when the Grand Trunk road was taken through 
B4walpindi. Petroleum is found in the neighbourhood, and Is largmy 
exported to supply the gas-works at BdwaTpindi Cantonment. %ia 
town contains one rather handsome hdzdr, the iahil building, a dd/fc 
bungalow, Oianali, and dispensary ; and there is an encamping- 
gronnd and sarau No Municipal Committee hao becneconstituted. 

The population, as ascertained at 
the enumerations of 1868 and 
1881, is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population 
by religion and the number of 
ocenpied houses are shown in Ihble No. XLIII. Details of sex will 
he found in Table No. XX. of the Census Beport of 1881. 
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Table No. IIIA, showing RAINPALIj at head-quarters. 
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Table No. IIIB, showing RAINPALIj at Tahsil Stations. 
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. Table No. IV, showing TEMPERATURE. 
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Table No. V, sbowing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 
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Oecopieahoosea ..|vinng(!a .. 

80,602 

9,095 

16,767 

18,700 

13,662 

5.SS0 

12,168 

10,H3 

/ 

Uneecapiedhoasee ‘f 

4.768 

17,625 

2,043 

3,488 

3^683 

40T 

1,004 

li^O 

610 

2,786 

664 

2,231 

SOS 

2,064 


nealdcntfiinifliBa ..-{yS^o, " " 

10,303 

142,650 

13,SS9 

18,700 

31*272 

1,C05 

24,424 


401 

6,767 


1,011 

24,700 


Note -*Th090 fiinires oro taken from Tnbka I and XVlljt of tho Oonsus of ISBl) e^pt the cultivated, cnliur&ble 

and crop anas, tvhicli are tikon from Tables Ntn, I and XLIV of the Administration Report 


Table No. VI, showing- MIGRATION. 


1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

* 



9 

10 


IS 


i 

V 

Males rrn 1,000 
or Bom SBXES. 

PisxRiBvnoK or livitaB\Nrs mr TAnaiu. 


Sismen. 

1 

j 

1 ' 

Z 

t 

s& 

ai 

H& 

*•<5 

igp. 

P 

■d 

g 

< 

d 

1 

d 

1 

"T^ 

-a 

*2 

3 

It 

fs,*^ 

O'aHundur 

1,340 


801 

044 

810 

41 

m 

4 

79 

91 

4 

Hoshiarpur 

1.403 

HP 

m 

Oil 

732 

43 

504 

7 

93 

88 

18 

Amntsar . . 

2,807 


765 

624 

1,556 

47 

1,08S 

0 

. 48 

44 

23 

Gurdvspur 

2,171 

K!t1 

801 

469 

1,S9Z 

48 

847 

27 

229 

91 

SO 

SlUkot 

6,217 

296 

824 

604 

0,451 


2,114 

60 

60 

75 

114 

i&bore 

2, 4^)3 

870 

773 

653 

1,781 

153 

329 

10 

35 

88 

147 

Gujrauwala « • 

3.730 

243 

813 

897 

2,092 

ISO 

752 

35 

23 

48 

50 

Jhelum 

11,353 

8,951 

680 

C04 

2,0SO 

sfirn 

1,C65 

678 

108 

2,281 

1,106 

Guirat 

8.4<)G 

471 

846 

580 

1,837 

194 

1,063 

54 

42 

216 

5$ 

Shahpur 

2,066 

330 

766 

591 

3,045 

115 

430 

47 

S8 

381 

70 

Peabairor . . 

3,60^ 

8.730 

601 

770 

9dl 

84 

2,234 

81 

26 

123 

78 

Bfluni 

8,776 

4,863 

m 

573 

2,857 

104 

4,108 

S8 

1,158 

737 

88S 

Koliat 

5S3 

S,«M 

645 

776 

1S8 

. 1 

130 

2 

3 

851 

0 

K.W.P.tmdOudh.. 

14,910 


749 


11,532 

161 

2.600 

20 

812 

140 

83 

Kosbmlr 

14,981 


710 


5,SS5 

l,8d9 

l,a02 

1,648 

8,251 

143 

206 

Alidivdatim 

2,184 


SOS 


485 

r 46 

1,421 

16 

50 

90 

65 

Hurope, 4»t. 

2,879 


820 


2,339 

C 

239 


' 888 

7 


So»:,-I3ic5« fisivai are taltea from TabJe Ke, Xl «f the Cenatit Heport ef I8SI, 





























































( Punjab Gtazetieor. 

Table No. VII» showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 

2 1 

1 1 

1 " 

6 1 6 1 

> ^ I 

1 8 1 

Ll_l 

i >» 1 

11 

IS 



PiarnicT. 





TaitaiLS. 





Tetaona. 



SlsivTiil" 

plUdle 

Qttiar 

Rlian. 

Attocic. 

Kahuta 


mm 

II 

mm 

Terioni 

£S0,SIS 

•• 

•• 

211,276 

153,606 

nj 

S-,210 

87,198 

103,551 

107,100 

735,185 

Utica 

•> 

419,287 

1 

132,167 

65,163 


46,138 

23,135 

64,333 

So, $77 

805,022 

Fcmtiot .. 

•• 

•• 

371,225 

83,803 

65,233 

59,123 

41,032 

17,063 

40,253 

60,723 

810,163 

Blndus 

fid, ICS 

63,404 

33,693 

35,502 

7,551 

14,559 

6,201 

1,037 

11,277 

9,055 

51,662 

midta 

17,760 

10,357 

7,423 

5,886 

0,044 

702 

3,864 

173 

448 

1,051 

15,772 

Xsins 

1,033 

S'O 

438 

910 

6 

3 

82 

A 


“• 

124 

Buddbitta .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

, •• 

•• 

(• 

*• , 

Zoroattrians 

If" 

112 

57 

161 

•• 

6 

•• 

•• 

A 

•• 

s 

Uuaalmios.. 

•11,514 

683,656 

326,190 

. 165,734 

119,734 

123,097 

77,563 

36,020 

01,839 

06,050 

867,345 

Christiana .. 

3,633 

2,903 

919 

3,052 

11 

325 

.. 

414 

15 

6 

276 

Otbcn and 












iinapcctfied 

< • 

•• 

•• 

• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



«• 

• • 

Europcsn & 
Kuraal-m 




i 






• 


Chriatlsna.. 

8,712 

2,6») 

852 

2,956 

11 

319 


407 

IS 

4 

• 1 

Gunnis •• 

705,550 

560,222 

f20,35S 

164,770 

118,011 

122,802 

77,234 

36,684 

00,667 

06,612 

663,651 

Glusba 

4,059 

2,«2<1 

2,330 

964 

1,723 

2^0 

320 

35 

1,271 

34T 

4,689 

Wfibabli • • 

7 

^ 1 

n 


•• 

s 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

e 


Nont-ThMe fiffurci are taten from Tables Kos. Ill, IIIA, HID of Oio Census of JB51. 


- Table No. VTII, showing LANGUAGES. 


1 

2 

8 

4 


L « 




language. 

Piatriet, 


PisTPtorrios pt TaitsiLS 

a'- 

p 


Ha^lplndl. 


AUock. 

Kahnta. 

Mume. 

Puidlgheb. 

ratabjaog. 

nioduaUni .. 

Panirbi 

Olloebl 

Faabtu 

Tlbetl 

Kashmiri 

7«'ei>ale>e 

Persian . , 

Englltb 

10,t$7 

37 

775, 27w 
o 

2 0S09 

71 

5,32J 

r,4CR 

1.7,474 

87 

155,772 

>3 

73 

2,020 

123' 

2,025 

187 

132is"5 

1 

86 

'il2 

"ll 

2,952 

120^522 

14.0«T 

'e57 

1 

124 

102 

31 

67,i35 

"3S 

A 

** ♦ 

072 

SSii33 

'211 

A 

403 

182 

97,^0 

5,513 

"57 

1 

1 

14 

129 

100,639 

“•4 

"45 “ 

a* 

5 


Cgives are talctn from Table Jfo. IS of (be CeiU'is nojiort for Ifgl, 
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1 Xjj— Ol ibsT 

CASTES 

Table NO. I ^^yTBlBBS. p-pT^ 






[Pluy'ab Oazotldcr, 




Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

£ 

C 

7 

S 


USTAIliB. 

SlKOLn. 

MARnirn. 

TVinontP. 










31 ilc«. 

remilcs. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

remalcs. 

S 9 ! 

All rcllgioua 

2 lj.C 4 ^ 


160,647 

171,801 

22,701 

IHSI 


iriii h» 

25 , {»n 


2^340 

If , 527 

3 , 1 €C 


*J.tp 

tikhs 

5,117 


4,102 

;,:j 3 

7 « 



Jatn. 

311 


229 

223 

55 


g *• 

L'liJiUil'ti 








MiMilcripa 

2 li,T -.7 

136 ,Si 14 

152,315 

150,020 

16,761 



Cluiatlms 

2,452 

MO 

403 

357 

11 

jHKlI 


.'.11 oeei 

s.ers 

4 . 01 c 

4,025 

4 ,C 23 

SOT 

i, 3 ir> 


C -10 


0,670 

SI 

12 s 


A 


10 -lS 

0,!V> 

r,sso 

r*S3 

S ,'05 

10 

£5 


It-M 

7 , Ml 

2 ,JC '1 

2,303 

7,203 

S 2 

278 


io-:s 

S. 0.12 

£70 

_ 4 ,CS 2 

S,P 28 

22 ft 

fOl 

£ 9 a 

2 . 1—30 

3,172 

161 

C, 4 C 4 

t>, 0 S 7 

3 ftl 

732 



I.SIO 


b, 0 S 2 

£,407 

C 07 

1,470 

.S 0 

lO— fO 


121 

S,fM 

C, 04 S 

1,075 

3 , 2.'8 

IS 

fO-CO 

f 07 

78 

7 ,''CJ 

4,715 

l,fl 70 

6,177 

•TO 

P” 

Over CO 

SCO 

01 

t,CS 5 

2,247 

2,070 

7 ,C 92 


Jfoir.— TJictc Genres arc taVen /rom TaUc So. VI of tlio Census Itcport. 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


1 

A 

3 

■i 

5 

n 

B 

8 

B 

10 


Torn, nintni ncaisTsr.cD. 

ToTot, »i \TnB nroiorrr.i n. 

ToT.vb ncaam ri.osi 

Ya-IES. 








Emttll- 

pox. 


/ 

Moles. 

rcmalcss 

renons. 

Males. 

remalcs. 

Pep«c*n*>, 

Cliolera 

rcTcr. 

1677 




r ,"44 

r»,fft 2 


1 


jMjM 

1678 


,, 


14,120 

ll.oO'i 

20 

,, 



1670 

,, 

,, 

, 

25 ,ft*ft 

£ 0,929 

43 , STD 

2 , Ml 



16'0 

P, 7 f 7 

7 , 73 ft 

17,510 

12,713 

0,820 

22 , 5"9 

SI 

■ini 


1 £S 1 

14,662 

12, -.20 

27,103 

9,801 

7 , 9 S 0 

17,783 

90 

21 



Son .—These Ggures oro taken from Tallies Sos. I, T(, Yll, VIII, and IS of Ibu Sanitary Sopor t. 


Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 

1 % 


1 

A 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

, IfOXTH. 

1677, 

1878. 

1679- 

1880. 

1881. 

Total 

Jnnuv7 


W5 

1,'.“4 

■■ 

2,760 

■2,117 

Bi !B 

> ctjrv w 


S3I 

1,173 


2,029 

1,C96 




S74 

1,1'jS 


3,6£9 

1,603 


April 


610 

3/>45 


1.214 

1,152 


>!i7 

. 

1,142 

C, 

5,ri0 

1,415 



June 


1,1'.4 > 

2.»»l 

8,rn 

l.TOl 

1,1£3 


July 

• a 

1,J 9 

1,778 

3,200 

3,S« 

1,073 




1,127 

l.M'l 

2,8-3 

1,5 If 

1,151 


- 1* inticp 


1,!4S 

j,<u-r 

5,0 2 

i,nn 

1,289 


0 

. 


2,705 

6,H't 

£,£^•3 

1,7.11 


XorcnVtr 


3.»'32 

4,1Sp 

4,T33 

2,’»r 

1,71.7 

3 Is '07 

Dectviljcr 

- 

1,72J 

4,U3 

2,194 

2 4M 

l.'ll 

1S,CS0 

TftW 

•• 

14,<C0 

S', 015 j 

4C,st; 

22,5*9 

17,733 

128,016 


Sore,— TLirc Beurw ore IiomZatCb ?o. Ill id Uie patdtaiy Sepjrt. 
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Table NO. ^ 



fT.>»*‘ • 

Al! rellsl®'* i.Mll.-5<C'' 

11 in>l‘« 

< 1 V» 1 » 

Js'n' . 

jlti UhiH' 



iCllTl"' 1. Inilt 

1 CiiJ’'' 
Atl'X'’. 
Kn’m*' 
Ttiirit-" , 

riii'iii:*"'® 

l-l'l'llwf 


■ i f"*; 

• \ 

'• I 5» 

I /rfr\ 7>Sl '''M ' - ivtinnnr 

!>»!»» , I I ** I ' I 1-^1 Ol lS3l» 

and^SEMBE^^ 

.w'pnr o>»nwiTiE detail of ^ — ~~"p o *l lo I ”1 

— — — iilu 



Vt' '•1 

rX*n rt-’*"' *' 

" Mini'- ■ 

■" «al.«<« 

’■ lirtm* ■ 

” v'lUV’'’’* 


I Toli'l 1 

«ni-n)U- 

'''’•'.ir 

Iffl.lM 

SW,T!0 
STKiO^l 
PO.’," 0'1 


ir.,r« 

S. 01 S 

6 :,« 3 ? 

SOI.SIB 

idfi.iw 

h.im 


• " « "c!’-'' ' .MchV. 


X {Tniijal} GazoUoflr, 

Table No. XV, showing TENURES held direct 


* < 

2 

=> 




h 

i * 


lio 


1 “ 

1 « 



iVAote IktirttL 

Ta7ri(f ilarofpindi. 

ThAiif CnJot iTAai*. 

TTATURE OF TESURE. 

i8 

<1 

3 

t 

tf 

%« 

O 

d 

'A 

ee 

«i 

&o 

c 

V 

*3 

6 

A 

B. 

mS 

■ss 

fl 

e 3 
d"S 
S'. 

.s 

s 

Ss 

eS 

O 

1 

•3 

6 

A 

ti 

& 

*o 

U 

i| 

*oS 

w w 

c s 
0*2 
A 

n 

a 

S 

•* d 

Z 

e« 

c 

u 

u 

3 

■J 

<s 

A 

§> 

V 

0 

0 * 

A 

Is 

iS'W 

■si 

-1 

0 « 
A 

5 

r 

S. 

sS 

i V 
B« 

C 

A.— EwAtrs > 0 T Brt>n> ^ iLLAor roMiirii- 
lira, *SV fATIKO IB COilMUV fZAlIIVDAnt) 


1 

■ 










III.— Frtiiirff I.ftWIo 
tfiOV MKniK 

I <n>. Hold by indi 
\ Tldiulatindai 

/ the law of 

) primogenl- 

^ turo. 

1 

1 

1 

10, “S 

" 

■■ 

** 






Sr.—rayinff IfiOO 
nijw# ant* 

//ii). As above. 
|(6 a Ile1dbvlnd!« 
J vWuhIh or fa- 

\ intlics under 

1 i!iu ordinaty 

V 

S 

S6 

3 

30 

3 

74 

4,is: 

43»7U7 

‘o 

'5 

"5 

8,637 



-- 

•• 

rnoinierAiiT toltivatiso miAce 
COXMVKmiUa 













B.— Eamiiiilaii .. Paying Hie rerciinc 
ftiid lioIiUng tils 
land In common. 

74 

74 

T12 

117,172 

7 

7 

33 

8,20.1 

7 

7 

21 

1,110 

C.— PaiKdart .. ThclondBiidroTonne 

being dirtded niH>D 
imrcatm or custom 
•iry ehirc*, anbject 
lo i«eee<aIon by the 
law of liitierlbince. 

in 

171 

f.lM 

231.013 

ID 

10 

257 

10,860 





D.— Btayocllara. . In nbleh p<n<c«ainn la 
theme laun: of right 
tn nil Imdi 

03 

63 

3,o:fl 

03,011 

23 

21 

1,210 

10,133 

• 

•* 

.. 

•* 

S.— iv/'ftn-J 
/cci 2 »rt«i(/«rM 
priAayacAarffo 1 

]n^ThIch the Innd^ 
arc held partly in 
Mvctaltynnd part- 
ly Incommou, the 
inca^vro of right 
in common littd 
Iciug the amount 
of the share or the 
oxtciit of land 
held izi scrcrdlty. 

1,31C 

lySlG 

OSySGS 

2,022,534 

SOS 

3'»8 

24 , 0:3 

107,107 

372 

372 

20,330 

802,892 

Fa— of CtftmrnKatl fiof fnlUrff 
ititir* ciHy j^rtriou* Hciiiiy tuxii ycytwj 
Strict to Gortrnutnt ih 

jv)4i(<on 







- 






3.— rrt»p**<rfor«. InchtdlnirindividiuT^ re 
WAidcd for Kcr\ kc or otlicrwitio, Imt 
xiotimrchucrsof Go^cnixnc&tiiraste. 

4 

3 

2S 

1,S50 

1 

1 

n 

105 

2 

1 

12 

732 

11. — Itisett 

.. . 

2 

■ 

15S 

COl 

1 

•• 

a 

228 




•• 

Q,^Zan^\oMr't vh(y f urt uJctritit Ge re- 
Tfrxe artl nn uot of any 

vtihfft eowMHmty nor ineiuiUd tn 
any jirinm# Wtu« 


1 

2 

■ 

8 

•• 

■> 

■ 

•• 



- 

I— tfowTar»f«< vast^t 

w^rr^tf or ttn«ii- 

CG 

1 

■ 

1,4^5, 0^0 

i 

•• 

' 

11,3hl 

5 

1 

•• 

10,631 

Ti»«l .,j 

i 

BM 

m 

437 j 

44t 26 , 474 ! 

( t 

476,771 

i&G 

1 

3S0 

1 

20,331 

31.5,133 


K«r.— n>MS figurcB nro Uken Ir4m T»b!« 
















































N'o. of 


ItaTralplnAi District. ] 

from Government as they stood in 1878-79. 
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1 

111 


h| 

i.j 
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SJ| 
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SI 1 

Si 1 SD 1 
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ss 1 
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Hi 

ss 

33 



KaSuUu 


XnAttf AndioAefr* 

TWiill 

s 

V 

o 

jS 

« 

1 

V 

o 

ir. 

m 

i-S 

C s 

tf** 

tf 

«.» 

|s 

u 

3 

z 

o 

Vs 

3 

9 

9 

4 

£S 

P 

© « 

VS 
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K 
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a 
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VS 

I 

6 

•A 

8 . 
EC 

S W 
*»2 
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rt 

tt 

6 . 

• C 

tt ts 
© a 
(9 
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2 

S 

•3 

i 

y. 

1 

► 

4 

y, 

Se 

Is 

^.S 

s-S 

•in 

ft 

d * 

s 

d . 

ta 

o 

S 

V 

S 

A 

8 

V 

*5 

e 

Ig 

£| 

•5“ 

a 

1. 

li 

1 

1 

1 

10,773 



• 

♦1 

• 

• 


• 

3 

3 

8 

4,155 


- 


- 

4 

4 

4 

n.W4 

IS 

U 

so 

4,01'> 

1 

1 

1 

65 




u 

tl 

14 

SI.KS 

4: 

57 

373 

43,07S 

,, 
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S 

3 

33S 

8S3 

15 

15 

09 

S\MT 

19 

u 

«1 

SM6t 

C3 

fS 

1.872 

S7,022 

25 

55 

4,«43 
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SO 

34 

470 

9,00) 

22 

S2 
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110,756 

1 

1 

15 
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w 

30 


C7,«I« 

■ 

.. 

• • 


14 

34 

IS7 

2,W4 

. 

• 

- 

• 


.* 


• S 

« 

08 

8,057 

06,017 

192 

102 

15,477 

176, 86« 

57 


5,050 

7,510 

91 

91 

7,658 

MI,CIS 

16S 

108 

0,9» 

4S9,fi>S 
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li 
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•• 
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•• 
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1 
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•* 
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*• 
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•• 

•• 
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•• 
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•• 
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•• 
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13 

- 

•• 

Itli.fSS 


D .. 


3S,03» 

iDr 
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0.050 


JJ7 

220 

18,171] 

418,383 

114 

93 

4,063 

053,012 

141 

131 

8,333 

005.3SL 


im 

10, IK 

550,097 


Ko, XZZIII of thf n«TMio» R«jiort tor Wl 7 f. 














































Tttblo No. XVI, showing TENURES not held direct from’ Government as they stood in 1878-79. 


[ Punjab Oazetioor,' 
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xW t Punjab QazoWeor, 

Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


rtirpone for \> hlcU ac<inlrcd« 

Aotc 9 *\eciuircd. 


Hediictlon of 
le^tnuo, fn rltpeo* 

Roida .. • • 

Camlfl . • »• 

P}viOJ 

CC.AC9 

»,97i 

btatv Itnlltra^e 

Guaratttced Ilafltea^i .« 

IjOl! 

2,17,117 

709 

VtacclUncoun .. .. 

J.COS 

62,C11 

1,017 

Tolil 

i:,3S3 

3,0f,W 

11,731 


Ncrc ftfpirci nro ttkcn from Table Ko \l of tbe Ketenuo Roport 


Table No. XX, showing AREA UNDER CROPS. 


1 

s 

D 

Bi 

6 

G 


* 1 


10 

11 

D 

11 

B 

B 

15 

Tsakp 

*i5 

s 

1 

5 

a. 

i 

*9 

i ‘t 

c 

I 

4 

e 

s 

a 

f 

5^ 

1 

<S 

Tobacco. 

Cottoo. 

& 

£ 

1 

03 

«r 

3 

3 

& 

V 

> 

1S7S71 

311,197 

l.K'l 

S17.01S 

\ * 
ij.521 inr.o^s* 

11,118 

5'-,773 

2’i.W 

45,531 

.17 

1,915 

25,12f 


760 

MIS 

U71TJ . 

fcdS,9:4 

i.orsf 

J50,(74 

55,110 

I r, •'»,) 

li'.271 

W.T>.2 

19.5 iO 

*>1,745 

IG 

4G> 

’.3,5‘‘0 


doi 

4,353 

lK75*7d 


pro 

732,772 

3'»,Oi6 

Uu.S'Vjlj.bW 


44,42P 

5'.,0“9 

21 

ES^ 

Jl.TG'i 


2,127 

5.214 

ioib*! 1 

071,0 >9 

1,09J 


5r,^ V.2 

lb7.3l<»!*G. ^2 

l'r«5 

38,2'.a 

ll.llO 

61 

1,910 

1l,74S 


2,1«1 


iSZf'Th 

811, I 

307 

41 ',027 

31.197 

23,50 1*4 1,524 

iM.lPb 

27,213 

SSH’S 

67 

1,579 

20,727 

VO 

2.497 

5,555 

i^T3-:d 

PM, 780 

1,129 

4 iI&nS 

8t.nK) 

hk;i«j fj«4o 

D^Lrlg 

1.037 

85,011 

40 

l,54'> 

11,151 


2,990 

2.9CG 

1879^10 . 

901,121 


EQxna 

T>,h0^ 


eu^Aii 

37,32s 

7, UP 

5iI,SJ2 

10 

1.013 

34.325 


611 

3,749 

1S<0 M.. 

T25,7I« 

7« 

277,173 

30,211 

179,07 IJO.bM 

61,0.17 

0,110 

3,i>24 

IS 

1,2 9) 

2o,791 


5*74 

2,5'’9 

13<1.S1 . 

1,012,67.9 

1,207 

iS0,351 

S9,H( 

231,010,91,50.. 

5%3i7 

ir,85'* 

10,102 

12 

G.n 

07,661 

3 

803 

1,3.7 

kAvr or mzAiL. 



TAnsiL ATrn^ocv ror mi 

riTE rriRi, rnon 1377-78 to 1531.52, 



















pludl . 

202,909 

91 

S1,C10 

7,903 

4G,74S 

11,330 

11,221 

19S 

11,011 

3 

351 

7,557 

. 

91 

593 

GoUr« 
Khan . 

1S3,S2>S 

■ 

Ts.in 

11m30 

ll.SOO 

873 

1,329 

fT9 

10,277 

G 

84 

6,550 

10 

12 

107 

Attoetc . 

74,2i» 


i»sii8rt^ 


5,9 iG 


H.'liO 

1,17S 

l,br>9 

7 

115 

3,515 

, 

l,Wi 

iBK^ 

Rahuta « 

T3.0^9 

■cn 

BsSI 

1,030 

1G,«»45 

HwiB 


434 

3,401 

9 

SO 

S.ooi 

.. 

5 

iBb^ 

>fUTTeO . 

17,3^3 


iKKSS 

1 

743 

Bh'sG 

752 


51 



b1 




lUmtlgheb 

19«,7i2 


100,915 

r,3i9 

27,702 


lrt,190 

10,910 

S,”0I 


59 

8.359 


z 

B 

Jtns .. 

IM.Ml 

152 

07,110 

2,39? 

11,137 

3,152 

P,«10 

323 

5,401 

5 

2iT 

5,910 

0 

14 

Total .. 

«0,59* 

t 

3(: 

417,C«7 

32.703 

1S3,B2 

fO.llfi 

1 60,183 

11,315 

«,S32 

0 


1,214 

35,712 

20 

1,4S0 

3,815 


^ Taev from Table S»o XLIV el tbo AdrntolitntHa Rfporl, 





















































XV 


’ ,,^KT SA-TBS a.ua_ ^;ygg^. 


jJaIuto of crop 




1 HIM 
1 male® 

1 CoWon 
1 Suffit 

I op'®®' 

I TolrtcM 

j Wh«l 

1 inftnPT 

1 gtaUrt 

1 oil «M** 

I rn««’ 


j ims**®* 
•iwnumr'*'*^ 

{ ItftlS'W* 

'i 

(ItrlE'''!* 

••IrnltrilpW^ 

■ I tlnimP''®* 


. i 1 Jllni™®"* 

« 1 jutlm"™ 

..i 1 silirtm®'" 

(\ Matlm®™ 

.. i 1 Jlinlniun' 

>1 Jliv«®'“’" 

. i I ■Minli®"®' 
Mo**"'®"' 

.• ll MU»l'""'“ 

( 1 JIft*'"'"”' 

..? 1 Minin*'”" 

; Mwl***®”' 

■ ll ■Mini"*'®” 

(1 Mirtl""'" 

.■l \ 'Mini'""® 

( 1 Ma*l"’“® 

. •’■ 1 jilolni**'" 

1 1 Mo'''"**”" 
i . i I Minim***” 

< 1 Jlo**'""® 

. ll Jllnimnn' 

<1 M»**'*'“”' 

i ll Mln'n*”™ 
<1 M'\Ti**'®n* 
ll Min"”'"” 
<1 110*1™*'™ 
ti 1 1 MU'"””"* 


\ ■ 

1 

\ S3 

* I 

: aA I 


V\) 

Tbo. 

.50 

-•• h . 

■ 

SI 

“ S 

1 S't 

0 L > 

HO 

s 

3,000 


t firu" 
Harley 
TlalM 

ten 


iljlca . I J I -I — 

■ a UOTIBEB ofSTOO^ 

, -s-STTl — r---^ — TT^ 


ivfnoJoT pwTor^ , 1 1 

”'±4 ”1 3 i’’ 

1 HoroM I i 55 Sl ®®*1 1 „«l STol li'*® I 1 

1’’”"'“ “liiMTl ‘O'""*! ;;"‘i *-'•”'1 '•“'‘i 

Uncopo»aa»“* 1 .. \ i«\ - J \ ««\ \ 

r“'\ "17.18. T.«oW.«o\ ■ .. • 


370 \ 


l.WO 

51,571 



t Punjab Qaaofclocr, 

Table No. XXIII, sbovring OOODPATIONS of MALES. . 


« 

i 

it 

G 

9 

v. 

2 

B 

B 

' ! 

1 

2 

1 

“ ! 

4 

5 

^’Ature of occupations. 

Jlfr**** cIh»iv j? i*ear$ 
nr ff. 

£ 

H 

9 

1 -; 

Knturo vt i>eeu|).atlr>ns. 

<tf>orf J$ yKiiirt, 
n/ 

Tovpns. 

vn- 

lagc". 

Totiil 

Town.. 

v«. 

Irtgoe. 

TotM. 

1 

Total iMpuhtlon 

40 . 0 t«i 


273,161 

IT I A^cnlturnl labonrorf 


2 , 8 K) 


A 

OeciipvHon specified 


2 ;» 210 

270.617 

18 

rit«roril 

101 

2 , 4 H« 

2,534 

s 

Ap-lcultMral, rvbctlicr simple 

3 , 2 ll» 

115,208 

118,127 

W 

ftQuks and other servants . 

2,774 

2 , 0 'il 

4 ,(r .‘5 


or eomlilucd. 




20 

IValcr^c-.niers .» 

Oti'i 

1,122 

2 , 0 W 

4 

Civil Administration 

3 , 7 f.S 

5, .'-01 

7 , 2 K 1 

21 

I*wfcpor< find pcavcngcw , . 

810 

213 

1 . 02.1 

a 

Aniiy 


C 7 C 

4 , 2»7 

22 

IVorkem in reed, c.mO| loavc^ 

1,265 

2,803 

4.073 

6 

!{rlf^:fmi 

$H 

4,000 

4.644 


^tnm. Arc. 





Ihrbcrr 

8 i 3 

2,625 

2,017 

23 

Iferkcni In leather 

41 

13 

hi 

S 

Other rrofcniionr 

354 

T 15 

' j,or» 

21 

nnnt'makere 

674 

5 , 05 P 

6 , 73.1 

0 

Monvy-lcudcn. f^incral tra- 

802 

1,403 

5.300 

25 

iroikcni In Tenol and pa^hiii 

21 

160 

190 


dcr’, Kdl-uri*, ic. 




26 


20 

11 

41 

10 

Dealers Jn ^In and flour . 

2, <‘01 

G, 0 U 

0,218 


„ ,, cation 

078 

14,800 

15,377 

11 

Conj-«TJndon, prdicrf, A*e, 

H 2 

I.SIS 

1 , 3;7 

24 

„ ..■n-ood 

oos 

4,488 

&,486 

15 

Confectioners, grocn-grocerr, 


oso 

1.074 

20 

TottCTS 

IPS 

2 , 2 J >6 

2,401 


A’C. 




30 

Workers and dealers in gold 

455 

1,608 

1,063 

t$ 

CArrlerr and boatmen 

2.102 

f., 6«0 

7 .T 01 


and ellrer. 




14 

IjaiKtorrcrA 

1 . 00.1 

si.rT? 

84 .STfl 

31 

Workers in iron 

4 M 

2,178 

2.642 

10 

Tcnantn 

1 ,S 02 

51,720 

53,582 

32 

Ocaeral I-ibouitn 

8.731 

13,371 

17 ,S(H 

-1 

Jolnt-cultlrators 


A 

A 

***» 

Beggars, faqlrs, and the like 

1,215 

7,892 

0,101 


•fon*.— Thc&o ti^nirosarc t*il;cn (rotn Tciblc Ko. XI t A of tho Ccn«u9 Koport of ISSI* 


Table No. XXIV. showing MANUFACTURES. 


1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

D 

m 

S 

9 1 10 

11 


silk. 

Cotton. 

Wool 

OUicr 

fab. 

ties. 

Tnper 

Wood. 

Iron. 

Brars 

nnd 

copper. 

Build. 

Incn. 

Dyeing 

A; roium* 
facturing 
of dyes. 

Kutnber of milli and brgo factories 
dumber of private looms or small 
wjrks, 

}«iiml)cr of rrorkmes j M'de 

In Urge works. \ Fcnulo 

ffiimber of wortemen in small works 
or independent artisan*. 

Valtio of plant in large works 
E^tlnutcd annual ovit-tum of all 
works in rupees. 

•• 

12,518 

15,421 

10 , 81,339 

.. 

441 

♦* 

5(0 

. 

83 ,ilG 


1 

IDO 

6,050 

4 ,C 35 

2,851 

4 , 33,098 

1 I 057 

2 , 3(9 

1 , 84 , 1:1 

"14 

"h 

i',osa 

1,«0 

licio 

1 , 01,540 

* 016 

i,l &7 

1,0V, ICO 


12 

13 

11 

15 

IG 

17 

38 

ID 


I,e 3 thcr, 

Potlcry, 
cow men 
and 
glased. 

OB-rre*.- 

ini! . 111(1 
reanlnef. 

Pashmlna 

and 

Shawls. 

Csupots. 

Cold, fill- 
Tcr, nnd 
jewellery. 

Other 

manufflc- 

lures. 

Total 

Kiimbcr of mllU and largo factories 
Sfiimbcr of private looms or small 
■works. 

27 un)ber of workmen f Male 
^ in laigc works. t,JVm.a 1 e 

Kumber of tporkmen In sinidl work* 
or Independent nrtf«ans. 
t“alno of plant in Krgo works 
Esfimftted annual out*ttmn of nil 
works in nireos. 

4 | 4 ^P 

’ 5,421 

6 , 34,201 

’ ^013 

2^493 

1 , 77 ', CM 

ilroj 

sjm 

S,S 7 joil 


4 

0 

"673 

1 , 37 B 

V,e(H 

13 , 4 i',S 7 S 

• I 
6,711 

610 

7,865 

5 , 85,045 

15 , 41,235 

A 

34,803 

C 40 

45,358 

6 , 91 , 09 ? 

60 , 76,220 


Kon:.^Thcso S^ftirci arc lAkm from tliellcportou Internal Trade and Manufacturer. 


Table No. XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIC. 


• ■ 




» 

0 

• TViti-t 


Pp.ixcirat JtnKuiisri'r cniiniCD, 

At^rctff: dvi-ittoii tjf remaps 

fn 

T)Ut.igce 
in tnila*. 

Fmn 

To 

Hmnxncr. 

nfnter or 


or flood*. 

low water. 

Atteck 



50 

45 

450 


J'Wi — Ihtsc Pgurtj m la»?ii Irina jsijts TS5. TtOrf Ui! r.mln. Beport. 































































Table No. XXVI, showing RETAIL RRIOB5. 


























IPniyal) Gazcltek," 

Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. ' ' , . „ 



ITaocs or Ii%Lot*n vcsi d^t. 


rnsl-ltcl. 

I 

Highest jLowt^t 

Ri^hosI Lo^/ciil 



M 

11 

Donkpys fcv , 
<-cd!i): rrn pat. 

Uiglic^i 

Lowest 

1 ; 

1 




0 S 0«o0 MO , 
inrirtspertniund 

3 •»' 0; I 10 0 

1 0 0 t 0 0 

4 0 o; 1 0 D 


Jf4TE — Tnciefli.arjiarotilsjnfijm Tj'ioXo XUVUld lliu .Vlimal '.i.'.tio!! r.app’’t. 

Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 



JToTt.— Thass a' 


■tV{ .ifi-ra n'lljSa. XT.IV »( tli- (t-.-fn-i, The Mto'viuj rtTPuuf !» csdnJcd:- 

Cu/^miaai 3iU, **cdTa*-4, Kt*.*, Cj 


Table No. XXIX. showg REVENUE DERIVED from' LAND. 


0 j M j n ( IS j J3 

















































3x [ FutOab Clazettoet , 


Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTO-AGES of LAND. 


) 

1 = 



1 " 



0 

* 

,0 1 


j * 6\Lrg or Le^D 

Mortoaph or Laac, 

TEAl^ 

j Ui'rt»i* 

1 li&n-Affrt&tiltt t*tg 

AjttcvUuriiU 


Xo of 
en^es 

KTTSZQ 

QQQQj 


Ko of 

C1*C8 

Aiea of 
hud In 
acres 

Purch*wo 

mono;' 

>0 of 

CIBC9 

Atia of 
land in 
acres 

Mortjru^ 

moac} 

DlBiniCTllQUPt!.. 










Total of 5 vc'*r9— IRtJS C'ito 1S7^ 71 


12,150 

«t,35,2**4 



. 

1,77’ 

2e,'C5 

2 71, ’13 

Total of 4 years— isr4 7S to 1877 78 

2,101 

8,231 

2,3S16S 

1,124 

3,000 

1,43,2«8 

70, 

8,8Sn 

i,2«,ini» 

1878 7^ 
1S70 SO 

1 oO hi 
18S1 82 

0 

677 

829 

lOS 

2 404 
o3,04i 
1,32> 
73 » 

6b4ri 

82,107 

coca 

8o,711 

4a0 

S"4 

820 

M 

1,040 
4,682 
2, Oil 
21*5 

71, *4)1 
b2,SJl 
76,053 
17,556 

24S 

I'O 

7S 

if 


si.i’^a 

2I,C51 

IS 516 
8,515 

ralieiL Totau Fon S \PArs— 

1877.78 TO 1881 82 

taluU llawaliilndl 
„ Giijar Klus 
„ Atto'lc 
„ Kahutu 
„ Murrcc 
„ PiQdigl cb 
.. retahiani; 

805 

404 

170 

«»<> 

220 

213 

16' 

2,4'» 

GIG 

1,37S 

876 

218 

4,062 

sso 

00,090 

4«f u»9 
17, If 5 

O'* j-3 

ftl,5r 

23.9S4 

454 
375 
117 
23 > 
14 
225 
128 

H 

ii 

■ 

I 

11,674 

8,705 

51,074 

4,781 

i.rw 

15,001 

11.190 


11 

12 

13 

14 

17 

10 

,7 

ir 

19 


MoRTOAcrsoi T esD— Cbn 
rfii Ud 

Ilrn"MPTiON3 or Mm to taro Lxhn 

TEAn 
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Table No. XXXIIJ, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 
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Kawnlpindi District, 1 

Table No. XXXIIIA, showing REGISTRATIONS. 
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Tabic No. XXXIV, .showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 
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Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 
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Table No XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. ' 
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Table No. XXXVII, showing G0VERl%3j^.]^ AIDED SCHOOLS. 
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Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
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Table No. XU, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 
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Table No. XLIV; showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS.' 
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■ 

442 

i i 

270 


Sort— These figuremro taken fmm faWo So. LVII of «>■> Artiiilnlitratlon Hoport. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 








T 

1 

Kxsii. or MyNicirATiti. 

•5 

c 

*St 

K 

Attack, 

1 

1 

4 

a 

5 

% 

4 

V 

Class of MuntetpsUtT 

«. 

11. 


I. 

in. 

ni. 

m. 

lS70-n 

•• 

31,995 

2,301 

13,536 

4g4C0 

•• 

•• 

isn-Ti 


81,452 


10,262 

0,853 

" 

•• 

1872 73 


47,910 

2,<I52 

11,323 

10,125 


” 

1ST3-T1 

" 

43,738 

2,790 

15,551 

8,340 

- 

- 

167175 


58,600 

2,064 

17,074 

0,003 

1,905 

2,172 

1876 78 

" 

81,291 

3,080 

18,202 

B,€S5 

2,015 

2,587 

1876 77 

- 

51,921 

3,468 

17,221 

8,353 

2,040 

2,795 

isn-7s 

•• 

70,492 

2,511 

13,454 

8,370 

2,459 

3,061 

1878-79 

•• 

57,518 

2,I9( 

10.756 

10,453 

3,780 

2,609 

1878-83 


66,182 

2,500 

11,590 

12,424 

4,943 

% 

Cl 

1880-81 

" 

1,05,093 

6,033, 

I4,0« 

17,745 

3,^5 

3,190 

1881 82 

•• 

91,032 

6,010 

20,780 

ICgUI 

3,591 

2,551 
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